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Art. 1—TIHE MANUFACTURES OF PARIS.* 
REPORT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON THE INDUSTRY OF PARIS. 


Paris is not only the political and financial center of France ; it is one 
of the chief seats of manufacturing industry also. Those who think of it 
as the home of pleasure, the seat of elegant leisure, of art, luxury, and ex- 
pense, will hear with surprise that no less than 325 different branches of in- 
dustry are carried on within the ban-lieue of the French capital, employing 
in 1847 no less than 407,346 persons, and producing the value of 
1,463,628,350 francs, or nearly $300,000,000 in that year. These 325 
kinds of industry have been classed into thirteen groups, the enumeration 
of which sufficiently exhibits the variety of industrial pursuits at Paris. 


Clothing. Machinery, and works in metals, 
Food Chemical products and pottery. 
Building. Carriages and saddlery. 
Furniture. Printing and paper. 

Precious metals. Skins and leather. 

Articles de Paris, (or fancy articles.) Turning in wood. 

Threads and woven fabrics. Basketwork. 





We take these statements and this classification from a source of very 
high authority—the great report on the industry of Paris, published by the 
government. For a copy of this immense report of some 1,300 pages folio, 
we are indebted, as frequently before for like favors, to the polite attention 
of Mons. D. L. Rodet, who is himself an able and active member of the 


* Statistique de l'industrie a Paris, faite par la Chambre de Commerce pour les annees, 1848-9, 
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Chamber of Commerce, which has set the first example of a thorough, sys- 
tematic and full investigation into the condition, modes of life, compensa- 
tion, habits, and prospects of the mechanic classes, and the relation of the 
employer and employed. 

This great work had its origin with the republican government of 1848. 
It will remain one of the monuments (and there is no lack of them) of the 
practical sympathy of that government with the laboring class. 

Much has been said of the visionary turn of the men who, in 1848, were 
brought to the head of affairs in France. Lamartine, above all, the great 
leader and the guiding mind of that movement, has been set down as a 

“dreamer and a visionary. But one should like to know when, in Europe, a 
popular revolution has been brought about with so little bloodshed, and so 
little violation of private rights; in short, with so successful and practical a 
result, so long as it was not interfered with by the selfishness and passions 
of bad men, as the revolution of February. 

Social questions, as they are called, occupy every day more and more the 
minds of thinkers. The relations of buyer and seller, of employer and la- 
borer, the family relation, the economy of life, the influence of machinery, 
are topics of constant discussion. There is every shade of opinion from the 
tenacity of the conservative to the radicalism of the communist. But, 
whatever side one may take in these controversies, there is one point on 
which all must be agreed. In physical sciences we recognize but one safe 
basis of theory, a careful study of facts—but one sure method of correct 
generalization, a careful, thorough, searching investigation of particulars. It 
is difficult to see how this indispensable rule of physical science, which is 
also the basis of all safe metaphysical study, can be disregarded in tie study 
of what may be called social science. Whatever our theories, let us have a 
thorough investigation of the tacts of social condition. The number of em- 
ployers and of employed, the distribution of employment, the division of 
labor, the right, duty, and capacity of woman for labor, the rewards of labor 
in different employments, the lodging, food, clothing of ihe labo: ing classes, 
the degree and means of education, the morals and manners, the liability to 
sickness in different pursuits, the habit of saving, the insurance of. health, 
the addiction to intemperance—all these are topics upon which we want the 
light of a full and minute collection of facts. It is a healthful sign that our 
governments and statesmen are not unmindfil of this want. The inductive 
instinct has penetrated into Cabinets and Parliaments. Hence, the censuses, 
and reports of Parliamentary commissions, which in our day are doing much 
towards making known, at least, our wants. 

Why is it that the same enthusiasm of science, which sends the natural- 
ist in search of some new species over a whole continent, which makes a 
botanist spend years in completing his collection of curious lichens and ferns— 
why does not some such zeal in what we should consider a far higher line 
of inquiry, lead students of social questions to examine with the utmost mi- 
nuteness of investigation all the facts of social condition, in order that the 
laws of demand and supply, the influence of competition, the influence of 
pursuits on health, the hours of labor, the lodging of laborers, their food 
and clothing, and the problem of the combination of a reasonable amount 
of mental culture with the rudest forms of physical labor, may be freed 
from all the uncertainties which now make these subjects as distressing to 

the man of science as to the man of feeling ? 
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The English Parliamentary commissions have furnished some specimens 
of inquiries of this kind, excellent for minuteness and thoroaghness. But 
for fullness of analysis and a clear presentation of results, we must look to ; 
the French, who, whether they are determining the elements of the orbit of 4 
an undiscovered planet, or arranging the details of the “dumb show” of a 
new ballet, display the same patient and careful accuracy. 

The “Statisties of Industry at Paris” is a model of what such reports 
should be; but, although fuller and more carefully arranged than any pre- 
ceding report, it is not the first of the kind. In fact, every revolution in 
France has led to such investigations. The spirit, the instinct of French 
democracy is a very social one; it is equality as well as liberty, fraternity 7 
as well as equality. Our idea of equality before the law, co-existent with 
frightful inequalities as to the means of living and the intercourse of life, it 
is hard for a French democrat to understand. Our idea of the freedom of if 
the individual, which deems it so sacred that it would leave a man free to 
starve in rags, rather than interfere with his liberty so far as to put him in 
the way of taking care of himself, is not his idea. How far social liberty, 
if we may use the term, can be brought about through polidical forms, is 



























yet a problem—a problem which America seems destined to solve. But 
French republicans are not so patient. One of their first impulses after a 

successful revolution, is to direct their newly acquired powers to that class if 
of measures, by which the material condition of the laboring classes may if 
be bettered, and the distribution of property equalized. In one night the . 





first revolution destroyed the whole Feudal system of property, with its en- if 
tails and preferences. The law of distribution by which the estate of in- 
testates is divided equally, and a parent is not allowed to wholly disinherit 








his heirs, is a fruit of the first revolution. That revolution, in fact, was the iF 
result of a social cause, if we may so speak, rather than a political cause. 
It was not rights, but food; not political oppression, but physical starvation, . 
which was the immediate occasion of that great change. And many of its . 
best social results France did not lose, and every revolution that has follow- 





ed, has added to them, and she enjoys them yet. It is shallow to talk of 
the entire failure of the revolutions of France. It is narrow to refuse the 
name of liberty to any liberty but our own, and that of the English pat- 
tern, although it may be the best. 










We have enlarged more than we intended upon this topic, but have not i 
wandered from the point. The brief sketch in the first chapter of the Séa- & 
tistique, of previous inquiries of this kind, shows what a growing interest f 
these subjects excite in France. It is after great political commotions, the if 
report truly remarks, when industry suffers from crises, when remedies, or 
at least palliatives, for misery are sought for in administrative measures, that ' 
precise information upon the condition of the laborer is sought after. After : 





the great events of 1789, under the empire, at the restoration, after the rev- 
olution of 1830, the local authorities and the government sought information 
from men of experience and commercial bodies. 

This was the ease, also, after the revolution of 1848. Everywhere the : 
utility of an inquiry into the general and special conditions of labor was a. 
proclaimed. The National Constituent Assembly ordered an inquiry to be 
instantly commenced throughout France. Under these circumstances the 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris determined to carry out the long-cherished 
plan of collecting the materials of a complete view of industry at Paris. 
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On the 25th of May, 1848, the Constituent Assembly passed the decree 
we have mentioned. The inquiry was to be made in each township, under 
the direction of the juge de paix, aided by a committee, composed in equal 
numbers of laborers and employers. But the inquiry was to be completed 
within a month, except in Paris and Algeria; obviously much too short a 
period for such a work. It is no wonder, therefore, that although out of the 
2,847 townships of France, 2,177 made returns, these statistics furnish little 
that is precise and reliable. But such is not the case with the report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris, which has performed the work which the 
Committee of the Assembly could not find time for. Avoiding all ques- 
tions of doctrine, the committee confined itself to a limited number of topics, 
such as the facilities for manufacture at Paris, the value of manufactures, the 
division of employments, the number of employers and middle-men, the 
number of workmen, the terms and rate of wages, the duration and degree 
of dull seasons, and lastly the material effects upon industry of a great po- 
litical crisis. 

Almost every branch of industry has its representatives more or less nu- 
merous at Paris. It was the object of this inquiry to ascertain the relative 
importance of each, the mode of operation, and the condition in life of the 
operative. In short, the object to be effected was to form a complete exhib- 
it of industry at Paris. 

It was necessary to limit the field of inquiry and to fix the time, so as to 
have a period when business was active in all its branches. This was the 
case in 1847, the year to which the inquiry was confined. 

And it was strictly to the city of Paris that the inquiry of the commis- 
sion was confined—to the city within the custom-house limits and the ban- 
lieue, and to the manufacturing industry of Paris, to the exclusion of agri- 
culture, which cannot be said to exist in the city, and of Commerce, of which 
Paris is the great center, where are the warehouses of the great manufac- 
turers, and the agencies of foreign houses, and any complete view of which 
would necessarily take in the entire Commerce of France. 

But the inquiries of the commission were not confined, as was always the 
case before, to the chief manufacturers in each branch. The most minute 
individual inquiry among manufacturers on the smallest scale, such as work- 
men who lay up enough of their wages to buy the raw material for gilt ear- 
rings and finger-rings, was deemed necessary to the completeness of the pic- 
ture of an industry so infinitely subdivided as that of Paris. 

The inquiry began in the second half of 1848, when, while the recollec- 
tion of what was done in 1847 was perfectly fresh in the mind, there had 
been time for the accounts to be fully made up and the results ascertained. 
Questions were also put as to the effect of the revolution of February upon 
the interests of industry, which were answered with great promptness on 
the part of all. 

Having drawn these general outlines of the plan of their inquiry, the 
commission proceeded to frame their questions, the principal of which relat- 
ed to the following points :— 


1, Nature of manufacture. 

2. Extent of manufacture in 1847, and falling off in 1848. 

8. Number of permanent workmen employed in shops. 

. Number of permanent workmen employed in the city. 

5. Number of permanent workmen employed in their own rooms. 


a 
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6. Number of transient workmen. : 

7. Number of females working in shop. 

8. Number of females working at home. 

9. The number of boys from 6 to 12 years. 

10. The number of boys from 12 to 16 years. 

11. The number of girls from 6 to 12 years. 

12. The number of girls from 12 to 16 years. 

13. The number of apprentices, including the above, and terms of apprenticeship, 

14, Number of workmen discharged during the four months—March, April, May, 
June, 1848. 

15. Pay per day of workmen, paid by the day or the piece. 

16. Pay per day of women, paid by the day or the p’ece. 

17. Pay per day of children and young persons not apprentices, 

18. The period and duration of the dull season. 

19. The habits and condition in life of the working classes. 

20. Lastly, as regards the manufacture of woven fabrics, the number of looms. 


The next thing to be done was to get answers to these questions, and 
then to classify, arrange, and analyze these answers. 

Paris contains about 32,000 houses. If all the workmen scattered about 
in these houses would have come to the commissioners, much labor would 
have been spared. But the commissioners had to go to them. Paris is di- 
vided into twelve arrondissements, and each of these into four quartiers. 
Corresponding with this civil division is the military division of the National 
Guard. In each arrondissement there is a legion: in each quartier a bat- 
talion, and in each battalion generally eight companies, occupying as many 
beats in the quarter. This military arranzement was well adapted to the 
purpose of the commission. 

Paid canvassers were employed in each beat of acompany. In the morn- 
ing the canvassers left the office of the commission, with precise direction 
as to the part of the beat or district he was to visit that day, with written 
and verbal instructions, with lithographed blanks for the name of any per- 
son interrogated, and the answers to each question. 

The instructions to the canvassers were necessarily minute, and it was 
sometimes difficult to distinguish the strictly industrial inquiry from the 
strictly commercial, so as to limit the canvasser to the subject of the com- 
mission—the manufacturing industry of Paris. Sometimes the di;tinctions 
taken were a little arbitrary. Thus the trade of the butcher, who cuts up 
and sells meat bought on the hoof, of the baker, who makes bread of the 
flour he buys, were decided to come within the category. But the bakers 
brought with them the pastry-cooks, who employ the same workmen, and 
furnish apprentices t» the two trades; yet the restaurateurs had to be exclu- 
ded, for if culinary manufactures had been admitted, the hotels would have 
come in with them. On the other hand, while professions purely artistic 
were left out, it was necessary to include the designers for manufactured ar- 
ticles, and carvers of models for works in bronze. But such details as these 
will not so fully and briefly give an idea of the careful minuteness and in- 
telligent discrimination with which this inquiry was conducted as one of the 
blanks or forms used by the commission, and which we copy word for word 
as filled up by the canvasser :— 
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FORM USED 


Lodging house. 
Ns cece coven 
Name of owner..... .. 


: 






On the 15th January, 1848, 


Number of lodgers. 


Occupation of the men on 
the 15th January, 1849. 





Occupation of the women. . 


Married 


eo eee eee eee ee eeene 


Unmarried 


SMS os oes cakecces 


Not in debt... .......2.e00. 


Rooms with one bed, 17 


Closets with one bed, 30 


Total 


eeeeeeeeeene 


IN 6 55s ON Ss on seewen 


Jommon room 
CRON Sexes Osa eeaees 
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eee er eeeeee 


Condition of the house, dirty, carelessly kept. 


IN CANVASSING LODGING HOUSES. 


Se wx aoe cece eeseceeseeslS Rue Saint Medard. 

ca Céke RRR eb cned) Ghdda s eee 

(Man. tities bi tiie CHAS Ghis's RS 50 
Women. .ciecsicis es bbe bese ot 10 ¢ 90 


x 


Permanent...... oe eevecsesccene . 
Transient .sc.cccccscccdesescoes 
Eenployods in, i s'.veisccccvecic cece 
| Unemployed . . ore dewecevocweves ai 
( Scale-maker, 32 years of age...... 
Baker; 49.2. vs ivs dae es digeele ree 
Button-maker, 31.......s0eeeeee 
Brush-maker, 16 .........-+e+ees 
Singer, 24,25 .eeccccccceccedass 


Rag-pickers, 15, 17, 18, 18, 20, 22, 
25, 25, 26, 29, 80, 32, 34, 35,41, 44, 


46, 47, 49, 50, 50, 55, 55, y. of age 
Cordwainers, 58, 58,55 .......... 
Cabinet-makers, 50, 51, 52........ 
Torner, 23. « iesos pain tienes wan < . 

4 Founders, 36, 87 ...+...eeeeeeeee 
Watch- makers, 27, 46.......ceess 


Journeymen, 22, 85, 37, 46, 48, 50.. 
Mason, 28 


Wine-merchant, 27 


Binder, 19....... a Wg a ied onal 06 
Tatler, GT... ane nue hbad ean ec 
Dyers, 568, 55.......sesccceses eee 
Terrace-makers, 29, 69.........00. 
Cooped, 68.00 .c2.ccceccvecves one 
| Basket-maker, 64. ........eeee0e 


f Washerwomen, 18, 39, 62 y'rs of age 
Rag-pickers, 20, 30, 31, 39, 48, 49, 

60 years of age..........eeeees 
J Sempstresses, 22, 32, 36, 36, 39.... 
Char-women, 22, 26, 41, 61........ 
Traders, i rere ree ree 
Dealer in paste-board, 40 
| Mender of clothes, 74 


ee 








Women 


eos eee e eee eee ee eee eee eee se eeeee 


* eeeeeeeeereeeweer ee ee ee eeeneeeeeeee 


REMARKS, 


eee weer weer ee eee eee eeeeeee 


Common room with 6 beds, 1 


RATE OF RENTS. 


“ 


20 
15 & 30 


“ “ 


+ 


59 





















40 centimes per night per head. 
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CONDITION OF TENANTS, 


All these workmen lead a miserable life, living on broken victuals, or occasionally 
on pork, They make soup out of the bread they find, or which is given them when 
gathering rags ; accustomed to misery, and living from day to day, drinking alcoholic 
liquors to excess. 

HABITS AND MANNERS. 

They all gather rags and bones in the streets, and bring them to their lodging. 
These are thrown together in heaps in their rooms, and give out an infectious, and of 
course unhealthy odor. They make about 50 centimes a day, of which 80 or 40 go 
for rent. 


ORIGIN. 


PONG snip ainik « Cinch Mew KE. 40 cgay FY dob eps ohedhove 
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POILVILAIN, Canvasser. 


We give at length this sp’cimen of one of the returns used, because it 
exhibits the careful analyses, the minute thoroughness, and the admirable 
arrangement which marked this inqdiry. It should be observed that the 
furnished lodging houses (logements garnis) were the subject of a special 
examination. They contain most of the floating population of Paris, and 
as the report remarks, if all workmen who oceupy furnished lodgings do not 
lead a disorderly life, almost all those who do lead a dissipated lite occupy 
lodgings. 

The commission was not satisfied with a single canvass. A second can- 
vasser visited every house, and verified the inquiries of the first, correctiag 
in a new return the errors of the first. When all the returns from one dis- 
trict or beat had been collected and veritied, a list was carefully made up 
from them, and the external or out-door busine-s of the canvasser was con- 
sidered as finished. The returns and the list were transmitted to the inter- 
nal department, whose duty it was to verify, to classify and analyze the re- 
turns. 

One table was devoted to each branch of industry in each battalion dis- 
trict or guartier. The tables for the four guartiers gave the results for each 
arrondissement, and those f r the twelve arrondissements presented the sta- 
tistics of that branch for all Paris. 

Of the returns there were received 67,111, of which 63,685 related to 
persons having a single pursuit, and 1,131 to persons having more than 
one. 

Those branches of industry having some connection or analogy were 
classed together in groups, and again four great g: neral divisions suggested 
themselves: that of branches of industry counected with food; with lodg- 
ing; furniture; and clothing ; but the difficulty with this division is, that 
one branch of industry would fall under two divisions, It was therefore 
deemed best to arrange the 325 branches of Parisian iudus:ry into tlirteen 
groups. 

In the 325 branches, the total number of employers was 64,816, of whom 
7,117 employed more than ten workmen; 25,116 employed from two to 
ten workmen ; 32,583 employed one man, or worked alone. 

The number engaged in each brinch of industry is as follows :— 


Olothing.......<. oe he ad EE ER bal pact, Wy fea ote eco oe 29,216 
Articles de Paris ............ BiES. Fo ibteweeeves cevedabe 6,121 
PU sn eee cs 5 0 WSU at hile bbe Sb ad DEN Ee wh eased 5,713 
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The Manufactures of Paris. 
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Works in precious metals. . Eas SAREE ORNS OES 8 Co 2,392 
Printing, engraving...... 3 TER age OO sca ae san 2,235 
Gareies. ..coccccccccscesauens ih Gilahe SERB «\kd ceux ‘ 1,561 
Chemical works and A paitery Rasen ianngnsnneeacesasus 1,259 
Carriage Making.....cccrecccecee cocesecees eceeencene 1,253 
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Taking the statement of each of these 64,816 employers, the total amount 
of the industry of Paris in 1847 was 1,463,628,350 francs. This sum in- 
cludes the value of the material employed, as the statements refer to sales. 

The comparative amount of each of the thirteen groups is as follows :— 


No. of 

Amount. workmen. 

nw ndsic eens Se ee ee eee +. francs 240,947,293 90,064 
| SNe garnet ¢ onside hain e be Ph ooo Wham saa os 226,863,080 10,428 
SES 9 6:0 Shc 5 4 os wh cy a eo oe o Rwanda ese eee wars 145,412,679 41,608 
POPOMETO, Sees eibecveseess eS PESTO i 187,145,246 86,184 
‘Wook im precious metals 5.06 860 ib. ok ete ccccses 134,830,276 16,819 
Fancy articles, (articles de Paris)..........eeeeeeeeee8 128,658,777 85,679 
TE OG cis in dah bahia d Cn cchhohinn kad 105,818,474 86,685 
TE MN BE vig cnc 4 6 sb cE Oe hos 6 ou 09% pebane 103,631,601 24,894 
Chemical production and pottery... ...ececeeeeeeees 74,546,606 9,787 
Cree wary, GO 6 a is CIT ei ends 52,357,176 13,754 
Printing, paper, Diicniae WN dda Sys SEAN WTK wees 51,171,878 16,705 
Hides and skins .......... ih ees « panne ak aden 41,762,965 4,578 
CTE, DOUOOOE.. cnn cnchan chkasnanctas siannan' 20,482,304 5,405 
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It is striking how large a proportion of the products of Paris industry is 
consumed at Paris, Almost all the products of those branches which relate 
to the preparation of food are consumed on the spot, with the exception of 
a portion of the refined sugars, preserves, and pastes. The same is the case 
with regard to building. Tn clothing there are some exports, although the 
Paris demand is the principal cne, and this is the case with furniture also. 

Or the total value of the productive industry of Paris in 1847, fifteen 
hundred million franes, (in round numbers,) the declared value at the ex- 
port custom office at Paris of goods exported was 168,572,187 francs, of 
which 90,167,778 francs were for goods not entitled to premium, 78,404,409 
francs were for goods entitled to premium. A large part of the exports of 
Paris cousists of goods not manufactured there, but purchased at the ware- 
houses of the great manufacturers; this is the case with silks, cloth, muslin, 
and nearly all printed goods. 

Of exports, the total value of articles of fashion (hats, dresses, &c.,) was 
2,646,708 francs ; the total value manufactured was 12,326,113 franes, to 
which must be added 7,632,012 francs for articles of women’s use, included 
under this head at the custom-house. 

The value of hats exported was 1,219,992 francs; of hats manufactured, 
16,762,680 francs. The export of umbrellas and parasols amounted to 
1,060,136 franes; the manufactured to 7,408,429 franes. 

The following is the comparative amount of the production of some of 
the chief branch.s of Paris industry in 1847 :— 





































for the present. It is divided into three parts. 





The Manufactures of Paris. 


























TE i eek i i RH ARMA 80,649,320 
pT ES See rT ey re Tore ee eT ti 74,893,432 
Adding sausage-makers.,......ssseesseeeseevees 15,781,312 

— 90,694,744 
BE oii bb oS 0 00.00 0 Vobasiedmedhinn dems veenemeels 4 60,242,390 
Adding pastry-cooks........sceeeeeeseereeeseees 12,255,087 

- 72,497,477 
PI aon a 5 din be oe 0 ce onde ehkbabeeneatios os 48,282,487 
i oo Ktn bd. a 0 445 bin 8ds  Koeneae es tsa eei ne 41,599,934 
Adding trinkets of all kinds...........ceeeeeeees 19,288,900 
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RR oo ci Nise ad cc Cet age wehbe es eeseces 28,404,957 
INNO 505 hin Ws Send added. oe edad sacle 27,982,950 
House-joiners ............ oe naneesebiigeyesdes sees 26,958,885 
Doak bias 6 C4xo 0.0 6% 490 aeeubihaen anh sAnien 26,853,740 
Linen-drapers......... Ge aedceaeeouepeuepeanbaves 26,553,698 
Including sempstresses PERE Cee See 9,630,140 

eens 86,183,846 
Q Mecanicians, (manufactures)......+.eeeeceeeeeeees 25,647,850 
4 Be TPCT OTP TT eLS PE EL eh 23,500,000 
E GO canes ck cwineed Hawt diate ainlohie Rib-elt ote ibid 23,424,890 
* Bg tANNOTG 005: 5 0.0.00 0 0:0:0:05 00 doce sie cs ceawsoees 10,232,400 

q - 38,657,290 
3 Upholsterers. ......ccceces ba on pbin nent casnhdsees 20,663,202 
L- CO ING 0 0 anc con vogsaneedsenecceconcanes 19,397,824 
4 Lockemiths.. .....+s0000 ob besa dtewecsceseo recent 18,600,835 
2 Manufacturers in bronze.........0e.ee0. esa ah be fe 18,493,979 
‘a Ce SOAS ee pe Eee Cay ees 5 16,762,680 
¥ COPOUAUNG wixn'c. ceeccccccreccenscevesvesecceecss 16,137,000 
House-painters..... Coeccccess svecerces ce vecccees 16,134,510 
a are itiws re ere are 16,247,211 
Adding lithographers ...........ecccesceeees 7,798,864 

-—— 28,046,075 
Makers of gloves of skins........e.ceeececseccsecs 14,268,247 
Miliners and dress-makers.......cccccseccesccesess 12,326,113 
SE EE INGO EOC OLE FECT TEE PET ETT OORT OE 12,260,000 
Laundresses ...... is os acids nell ci We edad eons hs 12,060,187 
TRI ss hia de a oice es dss aes ce re Greta es 11,486,070 
Artificial-flower makers...... weed eevee ees Saweate A 11,055,668 
Se eT err tae apis selenide ids 10,938,550 
Paper-hangings..........eeseee avdhntinnent éavegn 10,227,150 
a a a hi il ili ala ein alec ek ekg 10,171,847 
Shawl-makers........ Aaa ia a ABS IO 9,898,480 
ne) dhe on a we pe EE ETEET TE ERTEE ETE EEE ee 9,801,350 
POramnengiick os: jNivehé wee ws bas ViewiaN baiwe'e'e 5 Se 9,741,858 
Groceries, (manufacturers) .......eeeceeeereeceeece 9,621,259 


With a word upon the plan of this great report we take our leave of it 
In the first, the fa ts eollec- 
In the twenty-three 











ted are analyzed, and the general tables are given. 
chapters of this part, the general results are stated, and in a chapter devo- 
ted to each of the thirteen groups of industry the general conclusions as to 
that group are given. With the tables this part takes up about 300 pages. 
The second part forms the body of the work, taking up 909 pages folio. 
Each of the 325 “industries” of Paris is considered separately, a table is 
given, showing the number of manufacturers in each arrondissement, the 
number of workmen employed, the amount of business, the number of per- 
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manent workmen, and women, and children, of transient. workmen, and the 
number of men and women paid by the day and by the piece. Each table is 
followed by full and detailed remarks upon the nature of the branch of indus- 
try, the amount of business, the principal seat of it at Paris, pay, manners, 
and habits of workmen, dull season, and other points. 

There is a number of large public establishments at Paris, employing 
workmen, the statistics of which could not properly have a place with the 
statistics of p-ivate industry. These establishments are the national manu- 
facture of the gobelins, (carpets and hangings,) the manufacture of tobacco, 
the national printing-office, the mint, stamp-oflice, the bakery of the army, 
the bakery of the hospitals, the bakery of the prisons, spinning establish- 
ment for the poor, (filature des indigents,) prison workshops, the funeral es- 
tablishments, the theaters. To these the third part is devoted, and com- 
pletes this huge folio of 1,300 pages, the beautiful paper and printing of 
which put to shame the miserable specimens of “public printing” which 
disgrace our government, while they enric: the partisan contractor. The 
details given respecting these public establishments are very interesting, and 
some of them sufficiently curious. We shall, from time to time, in future 
numbers of the Merchants’ Magazine, endeavor to give the results of this 
inquiry, with regard to the more important of the numerous branches of in- 
dustry at Paris; we take our leave for the present of this valuable report 
with the hope that the time will come when legislation, either for village, 
town, township, ciry, county, State, or nation, will not be considered safe, or 
just, or possible, without a minute, personal inquiry into the numbers, names, 
ages, wages, income, occupations, habits, and education of every man, woman, 
and child of the community. 


Art. I1—THE SEA AND THE CIRCULATION OF ITS WATERS.* 


Ir we take a sample of water which shall fairly represent in the proportion 
of its constituents the average water of the Pacific ocean, and analyze it ;— 
and if we do the same by a similar sample from the Atlantic, we shall find 
the analysis of the one to resemble that of the other as closely as though 
the twosamples had been taken from the same bottle after having been well 
shaken. How then shall we account for this, unless upon the supposition 
that sea water from one part of the world is in the process of time brought 
into contact and mixed up with sea water from all other parts of the world? 

This fact, as to uniformity of components, appears to call for the hypothesis 
that sea water which to-day is in any part of the ocean, will, in the process 
of time, be found in another part the most remote. It must therefore be 
carried about by currents; and as those currents’ have their offices to perform 
in the terrestrial economy, they probably do not flow by chance, but in 
obedience to physical laws; they no doubt, therefore, maintain the order 
and preserve the harmony which characterize every department of God’s 
handy-work upon the threshold of which man has as yet been permitted to 
stand, to observe or to comprehend. 


* Lecture in the People’s Course on the Sea and the Circulation of its Waters, delivered at the 
Tabernacle, 1!th January, 1853, by M. F, MAURY, LL. D., U. 8. Navy. 
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Every drop of water in the sea is obedient to law and order, as are the 
members of the heavenly host in the remotest regions of space. For when 
the morning stars sang together, “the waves also lifted up their voice” in 
the almighty anthem; and doubtless, therefore, the harmony in the depths® 
of the ocean is in tune with that which comes from the spheres above. We 
cannot doubt it. For were it not so, were there no channels of circulation 
from one ocean to another, and if, accordingly, the waters of the Atlantic 
were contined to the Atlantic, or if the waters of the arms and seas of the 
Atlantie were confined to these arms and seas, and had no channels of cir- 
culation by which they could pass out into the ocean, and traverse different 
latitudes and climates, then the waters and arms of these seas would, as to 
their constituents, become, in process of time, very different from the sea 
waters in other parts of the world. 

For instance, take the Red sea and the Mediterranean by way of illustra- 
tion; upon the Red sea there is no precipitation. It is in a rainless region; 
not a river runs down to it, nor a brook empties into it; therefore there is 
no process by which the salts and washings of the earth which are taken up 
and held in solution by rain or river water, can be brought down into the 
Red sea. The air takes up from it in the process of evaporation fresh water, 
leaving behine ~ the solid matter which the sea there holds in solution. 

On the othe. and, numerous rivers discharge into the Mediterranean ; 
some of which are filtered through soils and among minerals which yield 
one kind of salts or soluble matter; another river runs through a limestone 
or volcanic region of country, and brings down in solution solid matter, it 
may be common salt, sulphate or carbonate of lime, magnesia, soda, potash, 
or iron; either or all may be in its waters. Still the constituents of sea 
water from the Mediterranean, and of sea water from the Red sea, are quite 
the same.* 

How, therefore, shall we account for this sameness of compound, but 
upon the supposition of a general system of circulation in the ocean, by 
which, in the process of time, water from one part is conveyed to another 
the most remote, and by which a general interchange and commingling of 
the waters take place ? 

The chief motive power from which marine currents derive their velocity, 
has been ascribed to heat; but a close study of the agents concerned has 
suggested that an important—nay, a powerful and active agency in the 
system of oceanic circulation is derived through the instrumentality of the 
winds, of marine plants and animals, and from the salts of the sea water. 
They give the ocean great dynamical force. 

Let us, for the sake of illustration and explanation, suppose the sea in all 
its parts—in its depths, and at the surface, at the equator, and about the 


* “The solid constituents of sea water amount to about 3} per cent of its weight, or nearly half 
an ounce to the pound. Its saltness my be considered as a necessary result of the present order 
of things. Rivers which are constuntly flowing into the ocean contain salts varying in amount from 
10 to 50 and even 100 grains per gallon. They are chiefly common salt, sulphate and carbonate of 
lime, magnesia, soda, potash, and iron; and these are found to be the main constituents of sea 
water. The water which evaporates from the sea is nearly pure, containing but very minute traces 
of salts. Falling as rain upon the land, it washes the soil, percolates through the rocky layers, and 
becomes charged with saline substances which are borne seaward by the returning currents. The 
ocean, therefore, is the great depository of everything that water can dissolve and carry down from 
the surtace of the continents ; and as there is nv chaanel for their escape, they of conrse constantly 
accumulate.”— Youman’s Chemistry. 

“The cause o: the sea.’ says Fowner, “ is but a magnified representation of what occurs in every 
lake into which @ivers flow, but from which there is no outlet except by evaporation, Sucha lake 
is invariably asaltlake. Lt is impossible thatit can be otherwise; and it is curious to observe that 
this condition disappears when an artificial outlet 18 produced for the waters.” 
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poles—to be of one uniform temperature, and to be all of fresh water. In 
this case, there would be nothing of heat to disturb its equilibrium, and 
there would be no motive power to beget currents, or to set the water in 
‘motion by reason of the difference of specific gravity due to water at differ- 
ent densities and temperatures. 

So far, we only derive from evaporation and precipitation over the supposed 
fresh water sea, a slight surface current towards the equator, and, of course, 
we have the forces for but a partial oceanic circulation, 

The motive power of such a current would be gravitation, acting upon an 
inclined plane. 

So far in the progress of illustration we have apparent counteraction ; for 
we have, on one hand, the sea-level lowered in the equatorial regions by 
evaporation, and raised by the expansive force of heat on the other; we 
have also the sea-level of the Polar regions raised on one hand by precipi- 
tation, and lowered on the other by the contraction due the diminution of 
temperature there. But this counteraction is only apparent, for the increase 
of temperature about the equatorial, and the decrease of it about the Polar 
regions can only produce a certain effect, which, like the effect of the centri- 
petal force upon the figure of the earth, in elevating the sea-level at the 
equator, becomes constant, and which, like every other constant in nature, 
is compensated ; whereas, the process of evaporation and precipitation being 
continued, the difference of level created by these in different parts of the 
ocean is accumulative and not constant. It, therefore, remains for currents 
to restore. 

We have now traced from their principles of action the effect of two 
ag«nts, which in a sea of fresh water would tend to create currents, and to 
beget a system of aqueous circulation; but a set of currents and a system 
of circulation, which, it is readily perceived, would be quite different from 
those which we find in the saltsea. One of these agents would be employed 
in restoring, by means of one or more Polar currents, the water that is taken 
from one part of the ocean by evaporation, and deposited in another by 
precipitation. The other agent would be employed in restoring, by the 
forces due differences of specific gravity, the equilibrium which has been 
disturbed by heating, and of course expanding, the waters of the Torrid 
Zone on one hand, and by cooling, and consequently contracting, those of 
the Frigid Zone on the other. This agency would, if it were not modified 
by others, find expression in a system of currents and counter currents, or 
rather in a set of surface currents of warm and light water from the equator 
towards the poles, and in another set of under currents of cooler, dense and 
heavy water, from the poles towards the equator. 

Such, keeping out of view the influence of the winds which we may suppose 
would be the same whether the sea were salt or fresh, would be the system 
of oceanic circulation were the sea all of fresh water. 

If this train of reasoning be good, we may infer that in-a system of 
oceanic circulation, the dynamical foree to be derived from difference of 
temperature, where the waters are all fresh, would be quite feeble. And 
that were the sea not salt, we should probably have no such current in it as 
the Gulf Stream. 

So far we have been reasoning hypothetically to show what would be the 
chief agents, exclusive of the winds, in disturbing the equilibrium of the 
ocean, were its waters fresh and not salt. And whatever disturbs equilibrium 


there, may be regarded as the primum mobile in the system of marine cur- 
rents. 
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Let us now proceed another step in the process of explaining and illus- 
trating the eflects of the salts of the sea in the system of oceanic circulation. 
To this end, let us suppose this imaginary ocean of fresh water suddenly to 
have become that which we have, viz.: an ocean of salt water, which con- 
tracts as its temperature is lowered, till it reaches 28° or thereabout. 

Let evaporation now commence in the trade-wind region, as it was sup- 
posed to do if the case of the fresh water seas, and as it actually goes on in 
nature—and what takes place? Why a lowering of the sea level as before. 
But as the vapor of salt water is fresh, or nearly so, fresh water only is taken 
up from the ocean: that which remains is therefore more salt; thus, while 
the level is lowered in the salt sea, the equilibrium is destroyed because of 
the saltness of the water, for the water that remains after the evaporation 
takes place, is on account of the solid matter held in solution, specifically 
heavier than it was before any portion of it was converted into vapor. 

The vapor is taken from the surface water: the surface water thereby 
becomes more salt, and consequently heavier; it therefore sinks; and hence 
we have due to the salts of the sea a vertical circulation, viz.: a descent of 
heavier—because salter and cooler—water from the surface, and an ascent 
of water that is lighter—because it is not so salt—from the depths below. 

This vapor then which is taken up from the evaporating regions—bky 
which is meant those regions where the evaporation is greater than the pre- 
cipitation,—is carried by the winds through their channels of circulation, and 
poured back into the ocean, where the regions of precipitation are;—and by 
the regions of precipitation I mean those parts of the ocean, as in the polar 
basins, where the ocean receives more fresh water in the shape of rain, snow, 
&ec., than it returns to the atmosphere in the shape of vapor. 

In the precipitating regions, therefore, the level is destroyed, as before ex- 
plained, by elevation; and in the evaporating regions, by depression; which, 
as already stated, gives rise to a system of surface currents moved by gravity 
alone from the poles to the equator. 

But we are now considering the effeets of evaporation and precipitation 
in giving impulse to the circulation of the ocean where its waters are salt. 

The fresh water that has been taken from the evaporating regions is de- 
posited upon those of precipitation which, for illustration merely, we will 
locate in the North Polar Basin. Among the sources of supply of fresh 
water for this basin, we must include not only the precipitation which takes 
place over the basin itself, but also the amount of fresh water discharged in- 
to it by the waters of the great hydrographical basins of Arctic Europe, 
Asia, and America. 

This fresh water, being emptied into the Polar sea, and agitated by the 
winds, becomes mixed with the salt; but, as the agitation of the sea by the 
winds extends to no great depth, it is only the upper layer of salt water, and 
that to a moderate depth, which becomes mixed with the fresh. The spe- 
cific gravity of this upper layer, therefore, is diminished just as much as the 
specific gravity of the sea water in the evaporating regions was increased. 
And thus we have a surface current of saltish water from the poles toward the 
equator, and an under-current of water salter and heavier from the equator 
toward the poles. This under current supplies in a great measure the salt 
which the upper current, freighted with fresh water from the clouds and 
rivers, carries back. 

Thus it is to the salts of the sea, that we owe that feature in the system 
of oceanic circulation which causes an under current to flow from the Medi- 
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terranean into the Atlantic, and another from the Red sea into the Indian 
ocean. And it is evident, since neither of these seas is salting up,—that 
just as much, or nearly just as much salt, as the under current brings out, 
just so much ‘must the upper currents carry in. 

Hence we infer that the currents of the sea, by reason of its saltness, at- 
tain their maximum of volume and velocity. Hence, too, we infer that the 
transportation of warm water from the Equator toward the frozen regions of 
the Poles, and of cold water from the Frigid toward the Torrid Zone, is faci- 
litated ; and consequently here, in the saltness of the sea, have we not an 
agent by which climates are mitigated—by which they are softened and 
rendered much more salubrious than it would be possible for them to be, 
were the waters of the ocean deprived of this property of saltness ? 

If these inferences as to the influences of salts upon the currents of the 
sea, be correct, the same cause which produces an under current from the 
Mediterranean, and an under current from the Red sea into the ocean should 
produce an under current from the ocean into the north polar basin—it 
being supposed, merely for the present, that there is a surface current through 
Davis’s Straits alw ays setting out of the Polar sea. In each ease, the hypo- 
thesis with regard to the part performed by the salt in giving vigor to the 

system of oceanic circulation requires that, counter to the surface current of 
water with less salt, there should be an under current of water with more 
salt in it. 

Now then, whence, unless from the difference of specific gravity due sea 
water of different degrees of saltness, can we derive a locomotive power suffi- 
cient to give such tremendous masses of ice such a velocity ? 

What is the temperature of this under current? Be that what it may, it 
is probably above the freezing point of sea water? Suppose it to be at 36°. 

This under Polar current water, then, as it rises to the top, and is brought to 
the surface by the agitation of the seain the Arctic regions, gives out its surplus 
heat, and warms the atmosphere there till the temperature of this warm 
under current water is lowered to the requisite degree for going out on the 
surface.’ Hence the water sky of those regions. 

And the heat which it loses in falling from its normal temperature, be 
that what it may, till it reaches the te mperature of 28°, is so much calorie 
set free in the Polar regions to temper the air and mitigate the climate 
there. Now, is not this one of those modifications of climate which may 
be fairly traced back to the effect of the saltness of the sea in giving energy 
to its circulation ? 

Moreover, if there be a deep sea in the Polar basin, which serves as a re- 
ceptacle for the waters brought into it by this under current, which, because 
it comes from toward the equatorial regions, comes from a milder climate, 
and is, therefore, warmer, we can easily imagine why there might be an open 
sea in the Polar regions, why Lieut. De Haven in his instructions was 
directed to look for it; and why both he and Captain Penny, of one of the 
English searching vessels, found it there. Franklin owes his safety to salts 
of sea. 

And in accounting for this Polynia, we see that its existence is not only 
consistent with the hyp thesis with which we set out, touching a perfect 
system of oceanic circulation, but that it may be ascribed, in a great degree, 
at least, if not wholly, to the effeet produced by the salts of the sea upon the 
the mobility and circulation of its waters. 

Here then is an office which the sea performs in the economy of the uni- 
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verse by virtue of its saltness, and which it could not perform were its 
waters: fresh. And thus philosophers have a clue placed in their 
hands which will probably guide them to one of the many hidden reasons 
that are embraced in the true answer to the question, “ why is the sea salt ” 
But we find in sea-water other matter besides common salt. Lime is 
dissolved by the rain and the rivers, and emptied in vast quantities into the 
ocean, Out of it, coral islands and coral reefs of great extent—marl beds, 
shell banks, and infusorial deposits of large dimensions, have been construct- 
ed by the inhabitants of the deep. 

These creatures are endowed with the power of secreting, apparently for 
their own purposes only, solid matter, which the waters of the sea hold in 
solution. But this power was given to them, that they also might fulfil the 

assigned to them in the economy of the universe. For to them, prob- 
Oy. has been allotted the important office of assisting in giving circulation 
to the ocean, and of helping to regulate the climates of the earth. 

The better to comprehend how such creatures may influence currents and 
climates, let us suppose the ocean to be perfectly at rest ;—that throughout 
it is in a state of complete equilibrium ;—that, with the exception of thosa 
tenants of the deep which have the power of extracting from it the solid 
matter held in solution, there be no agent in nature capable of distributing 
that equilibrium ;—and that all these fish, &c., have suspended their secre- 
tions, in order that this state of a perfect aqueous equilibrium and repose 
throughout the sca might be attained. 

In this state of things—the waters of the sea being in perfect equilibrium 
—a single mollusk or corralline, we will suppose, commences his secretions, 
and abstracts from the sea-water solid matter for his shell. In that act, thig 
animal has destroyed the equilibrium of the whole ocean; for the specific 
gravity of that portion of the water from which this solid matter has been 
abstracted is altered. Having lost a portion of its solid contents, it has be- 
come specifically lighter than it was before; it must, therefore, give place to 
the pressure which the heavier water exerts to push it aside and occupy its 
place, and it must consequently travel about and mingle with the waters of 
the other parts of the ocean, until its proportion of solid matter be returned 
to it, and until it attains the exact degree of specific gravity due sea-water 
generally. 

How much solid matter does the whole host of marine plants and animals 
abstract from sea-water daily? Is it a thousand pounds, or a thousand mil- 
lions of tons? No one can say. But whatever be its weight, it is so much 
of the power of gravity applied to the dynamical forces of the ocean. And 
this power is derived from the salts of the sea, through the agency of sea 
shells and other marine animals, that of themselves scarcely possess the 
power of locomotion. Yet they have power to put the whole sea in mo ion, 
from the equator to the poles, from the surface to the bottom. 

The sea breeze and the sea shell, in performing their appointed offices, act 
in such a way as to give rise to a reciprocating motion in the waters: thus 
they impart to the ocean dynamical forces for its circulation. 

The sea breeze plays upon the surface: it converts only fresh water into 
vapor, and leaves the solid matter behind. The surface water thus becomes 
specifically heavier, and sinks. On the other hand, the little maine archi- 
tect below, as he works upon his coral edifice at the bottom, abstracts from 
the water there a portion of its solid contents; it therefore becomes specific- 
ally lighter, and up it goes ascending to the top with increased velocity, ta 
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take the place of the descending column, which, by the action of the winds, 
has been sent down, loaded with fresh food and materials for the busy little 
mason in the depths below. 

Seeing then that the inhabitants of the sea, with their powers of secretion, 
are competent to exercise at least some degree of influence in disturbing 
equilibrium, are not these creatures entitled to be regarded as agents which 
have their offices to perform in the system of oceanic circulation? It is im- 
material how great or how small that influence may be supposed to be; for, 
be it great or small, we may rest assured that it is not a chance influence, 
but it is an influence exercised—if exercised at all—by design, and according 
to the commandment of Him whose “voice the wind and sea obey.” Thus 
God speaks through sea shells to the ocean. 

It may therefore be supposed that the arrangements in the economy of 
nature are such as to require that the various kinds of marine animals, 
whose secretions are calculated to alter the specific gravity of sea-water, to 
destroy its equilibrium, to beget currents in the ocean, and to control its 
circulation, should be distributed according to order. 

Upon this supposition, the like of which nature warrants throughout her 
whole domain, we may conceive how the marine animals of which we have 
been speaking, assist also to regulate climates, and to adjust the temperature 
of certain latitudes. For instance, let us suppose the waters in a certain part 
of the Torrid Zone to be 70°, but by reason of the fresh water that has been 
taken from them in a state of vapor, and consequently by reason of the pro- 
portionate increase of salts, these waters are heavier than waters that may be 
cooler, but not so salt. This being the case, the tendency would be for this 
warm but salt and heavy water to flow off as an under current toward the 
Polar or some other regions of lighter water. 

Such an under current, by reason of the limited conducting powers of 
water for heat, would preserve its high temperature for a length of time, and 
for great distances—cooling, of course, somewhat by the way. 

This under current may be freighted with heat to temper some hyper- 
borean region, or soften some extra-tropical climate; for we know that such 
is among the effects of marine currents. At starting it might have been, if 
you please, so loaded with solid matter, that though its temperature were 
70°, yet by reason of the quantity of such matter held if solution, its spe- 
cific gravity might have been greater than that of extra-tropical sea-water 
generally at 28°. 

Notwithstanding this, it may be brought into contact, by the way, with 
those kinds and quantities of marine organisms that shall abstract solid 
matter enough to reduce its specific gravity, and, instead of leaving it greater 
than common sea-water at 28°, to make it less than common sea-water at 
40°, in such a case this warm sea-water, when it comes to the cold latitudes, 
would be brought to the surface through the instrumentality of shell-fish 
and various other tribes that dwell far down in the depths of the ocean. 
Thus we perceive that these creatures, though they are regarded as being 
so low in the scale of creation, may, nevertheless, be regarded as agents of 
much importance in the terrestrial economy, for we perceive that they are 
capable of spreading over certain parts of the ocean those benign mantles of 
warmth which temper the winds, and modify, more or less, all the marine 
climates of the earth. 

The makers of nice astronomical instruments, when they have put the 
different parts of their machinery together, and set it to work, find, as in the 
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chronometer for instance, that it is subject in its performance to many irreg- 
ularities and imperfections. That in one state of things there is expansion, 
and. in another state contraction, among cogs, springs, and wheels, with an 
increase or diminution of rate. This defect the makers have sought to over- 
come; and with a beautiful display of ingenuity, they have attached to the 
works of the instrument a contrivance which has had the effect of correctin 
these irregularities by counteracting the tendency of the instrument to change 
its performance with the changing influences of temperature. 

is contrivance is called a compensation, and a chronometer that is well 
regulated and properly compensated, will perform its office with certainty, 
and preserve its rate, under all the vicissitudes of heat and cold to which it 
may be exposed. 

g, too in the clock-work of the ocean, and the machinery of the universe: 
order and regularity are maintained by a system of compensations, A ce- 
lestial body, as it revolves round its sun, flies off under the influence of cen- 
trifugal force; but immediately the forces of compensation begin to act: the 
planet is brought back to its elliptical path, and held in the orbit for which 
its mass, its motions, and its distance were adjusted. Its compensation is 

erfect. 
' So too with the salts and shells of the sea in the machinery of the ocean: 
from them are derived principles of compensation, the most perfect; through 
their agency, the undue effects of heat and cold, of storm and rain, in dis- 
turbing the equilibrium and producing thereby currents in the sea, are com- 
pensated, regulated, and controlled. 

The dews, the rains, and the rivers are continually dissolving certain min- 
erals of the earth, and carrying them off to the sea. 


Hence with diffusive salts old ocean steeps 
His emerald shallows, and his sapphire deeps. 


This is an accumulating process; and if it were not compensated, the sea 
would finally become as the Dead Sea is, saturated with salt, and therefore 
unsuitable for the habitation of many fish of the sea, 

The sea shells and marine insects afford the required compensation, As 
the salts are emptied into the sea, these creatures secrete them again, and 
pile them up in solid masses, to serve as the bases of islands and continents, 
to be in the process of ages upheaved into dry land, and then again dis- 
solved by the dews and rains, and washed by the rivers away into the sea. 

Thus we behold shells and animalculz in a new light. May we not now 
cease to regard them as beings which have little or nothing to do in main- 
taining the harmonies of creation? On the contrary, do we not see in them 
the principles of the most admirable compensation in the system of oceani¢ 
circulation? We may even regard them as regulators, to some extent, of 
climates in parts of the earth far removed from their presence. There is 
something suggestive both of the grand and the beautiful in the idea, that 
while the insects of the sea are building up their coral islands in the perpet- 
ual summer of the tropics, they are also engaged in dispensing warmth to 


distant parts of the earth, and in mitigating the severe cold of the Polar 
winter. 
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The Trade and Commerce of St. Louis in 1852. 


Art. T11—THE TRADK AND COMMERCE OF ST. LOUIS IN 1859. 


Iw an article which we prepared and published in August, 1846, (Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, vol. xv., 162-171,) we gave a brief historical sketch of 
St. Louis, and its progress in Commerce, population, &c. In March, 1851, 
yo xxiv., pages 298-316,) we published the annual statement of the 

tissouri Republican, for the year ending December 31st, 1850; and in 
March, 1852, (vol. xxvi., pages 306-325,) a similar statement for the year 
1851. For a copy of the subjoined annual review of the Commerce of St. 
Louis, for the year 1852, Gaiehally compiled from daily reports published in 
the Missouri Republican, and other reliable sources, we are indebted to 
A. B. Cuampers, Esq. This history or review shows an increased business 
in almost every important branch of trade, that must gratify our mercantile 
friends in the great and growing West. 


Missouri Repustican Orrics, } 
January 3d, 1853, 


A comparative table of the receipts of produce the present and past years, 
will show in some articles a considerable falling off. Particularly is this the 
case in grain. We must attribute this result, in a great measure, to the low 
stage of the rivers, which continued during a large portion of the business sea- 
son, and which is almost unprecedented in our commercial history. From June 
until December, with the exception of an occasional temporary rise, the Missis- — 
sippi, and its tributaries in this section, were almost too low for the smallest 
class of boats, and on the Illinois barges had to be resorted to for the purpose of 
transporting the produce of the country to this market. High freights were de- 
manded, as a matter of course, and this advance on the usual river charges had a 
tendency to keep back a considerable portion of the staples, The wheat crop 
was estimated as very large, and yet by reference to our tables it will be found, 
that the deficit of the year just passed, as compared with the previous one, shows 
an amount over 100,000 bushels. It may be that the crop was over estimated, 
and it may be that the home consumption required more than the ordinary allow- 
ance, and it may be that trade has been in a measure diverted through the nor- 
thern channel, or that a considerable portion yet remains in the granaries of the 
farmers; but taking the great difference into consideration, it is a matter that de- 
serves the attention of the business portion of our citizens. If it shall be ascer- 
tained that low water was the cause, the spirit recently expressed in regard to a 
pace system of internal improvements should be fostered and improved. 

uring the past season a very practical and satisfactory test was made of the 
value to our Commerce of artificial means of communication. The test was 
made, too, at a most favorable time for exhibiting fairly the practicability and im- 
portance of these improvements. It was during the season of extreme drouth, 
when navigation was nearly suspended, and when receipts of products, in conse- 
quence, were light and inconsiderable; and although the road opened was com- 
paratively a short one, and the country rendered tributary thereby but small in its 
extent and new in its settlement, yet the effect produced was so apparent that 
every department of industry felt its influence. e refer to the opening during 
the summer of the Alton and Springfield Railroad. The result was most satis- 
factory. ‘The company were obliged, on account of the enhancement of business, 
to employ an additional packet between this port and Alton, notwithstanding a 
very short time before, prior to the completion of the work, one of the packets 
had discontinued her semi-daily trips between the two points. The favorable 
results to this city from this work, has deeply impressed our citizens with the 
necessity for an extensive system of railway communications, and active prepara- 
tions have already been made for the construction of important works. A few 
years at farthest will see our Commerce enlarged under this wise policy, the 
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transportation of the various products of the country rendered safe and certain at 
all seasons, and agriculture greatly enlarged. St. Louis has grown into her 
present proportions without the aid of a single mile of railroad or canal, and 
without even the removal of an obstruction in the natural channels through which 
her Commerce flows; her prosperity is the result of a few years’ progression; 
and when the present contemplated works are finished, extending through the 
richest portions of our own State, traversing Illinois through her whole breadth, 
and by collateral links draining, in both States, an immense extent of country, it 
may reasonably be supposed that our commercial and consequent general pros- 

rity will be most beneficially influenced, and that our metropolis will enlarge 
lo borders with more rapidity than has yet been witnessed. 

These observations are not merely theoretical; practical results, emanating 
from like improvements both in the East and West, sufficiently prove the great 
benefits to be derived from artificial connections with the interior, as well as 
with other important commercial points. The able review of the Cincinnati 
market, for the year ending the 31st of August last, conta'ns important data in 
relation to improvements of the kind of which we are speaking, and which ex- 
hibit the most interesting results. If we would retain the trade under which we 
have prospered, we must connect, by rail-road and plank-road, with the points 
from which our Commerce has received its support; the river channels must be 
improved, and facilities offered as great or greater, than other entrepots are offer- 
ing, for the transmission of the various products, cheaply, safely, and without 


delay. 

This point, at no distant day, must become important as a manufacturing one, 
The heaviest business in this department will doubtless be in iron. The State 
boasts of her mountains of ore, and the coal region is immediately at our doors, 
Within a few yeafs past the articles made of iron have multiplied beyond any 
expectation. iling, fencing for agricultural uses, window-sash, door-fronts, 
columns, caps, telegraph-wire, water-pipe, are a few only of the uses to which 
the article has lately been applied; while speculation begins to'whisper about 


entire buildings being constructed, and entire streets paved with it. The shops 
of St. Louis compete with the best artisans elsewhere for the manufacture of 
steam-engines, and of every species of machinery. A connection with Pilot 
Knob and the Iron Mountain, by railroad, will obviate at once the difficulty to an 
embarkation of the kind, by placing the ore at the furnace cheaply and expedi- 
tiously, and thus bringing into general use this great metal. Missouri contains 
thus, within her own bosom, an element of wealth that has not yet been brought 
into requisition, and which is destined at no distant day to give a strong and vigor- 
ous pulsation to her growth in wealth. Besides this, we have lead and copper 
ore in abundance, exhaustless, and second in quality to the yield of no other 
region. The tests made of the latter, recently, place it favorably as regards puri- 
ty, with the product of Lake Superior, while its contiguity to our city, its easy 
access to the line of the Pacific Railroad, and the cheap mining requisite to obtain 
it, render an investment in its manufacture certainly profitable. 

The principal deficit in the receipts of the year just closed, as cornpared with 
the previous one, will be found in hemp, lead, flour, wheat, corn, and oats, and 
the following table, compiled the present year, by the Secretary of the Exchange 
will show particularly the relative imports of the two seasons of the principal 
products of the country. 


1851. 1852. | 1851. 1852. 
Tobacco.....hhds, 10,371 14,053 | Beef... 8,872 11,165 
a boxes 8,380 12,388 s 5,640 6,546 
ae 800 OAS ST IM Te 66,306 
65,366 49,122 tierces 15,793 2704 
503,571 409,814 Lard..bbls, & tres. 52,208 42,515 
193,892 181,333] “ .,.......kegs 14450 11,815 
bush. 1,700,708 1,591,886 | Bacon, esks & hhds. 16,791 11,285 
++e.e+- Sacks 1,840,900 844,720) “ bbls. & boxes 1,564 1,790 
194,421 823,081 AOL ene 6,629 18,809 
Barley and Malt... 101,674 47,264| Whisky......bbls. 47,991 46,446 
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1861... 1858. 1851. 1858. 
Hides teenewewees 99,786 97,148 | Ooffee.......sacks 101,904 96,245 
2,746 8,650 | Molasses, hhds., bbls. 40,251 54,935 

34,088 42,121 | Salt.........bbls. 46,250 42,281 

Sugar. «eee» hhds, 29,276 $5,283 | Salt ........sacks 216,933 266,616 
“ bbls. & boxes 86,687 27,672 | Nails........kegs 57,862 42,201 
990.00 eee tare | | | 


By the above statement it will be observed that in nearly all the staples of the 
country, the receipts of this year are far below those of last. The table is not 
as full and, we fear, as accurate as the importance of the subject demands; but 
with such data as we have, it is presented. 

_ Moxey Marxet.—Taking the year through, the money market has shown but 
little fluctuation, and a high, sound standard has been exhibited in the varied 
transactions of the covntry, through the legitimate mediums of currency and 
exchange. The amount of exchange sold during the year is estimated at 
$20,000,000. From the Ist to the 10th of January it stood at par; from the last 
date to the 1st of April at } per cent premium ; from the Ist of April to the 24th 
of May 3 per cent; from the 24th of May to the 24th of June par; from the 24th 
of June to the 1st of December 4 per cent premium; from the 1st of December 
to the Ist of January par. Under the operation of the Illinois Banking Law 
many houses have been established, a their issues now form prhaipally the 
circulating medium of Missouri and the adjoining States. 

Hemr.—This important staple shows a decrease, in our port receipts, the past 
year, of 16,548 bales, as compared with the previous season. The falling off 
may be partially accounted for in the increased manufacture of rope in the State, 
which our table exhibits. During the year, several manufacturing establishments 
have been erected on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, at Liberty, Lexington, 
Glasgow, and other points on the former, and on the latter at Hannibal and 
Quincy.—These consume, in the aggregate, about ten tons daily during the 
running season. The recently pat | rope walks at Lexington and Liberty are 
extensive; they are propelled by steam, and capable of manufacturing fifty coils 
each, of bale rope per day. Allowing each factory to be in operation eight 
months in the year, the increased home consumption will be over 2,000 tons effect- 
ed by these new establishments. As yet the manufacture of bagging is meager, 
and comparatively unimportant, the principal, or, in fact, the whole of this article, 
is furnished by the penitentiaries at Jefferson City and Alton. There can be no 
doubt, however, but that in a short time, private enterprise will enter the field, 
and the home, as well as a large export demand, will be supplied by our own 
factories. Should the steamboat law go into operation, with all its requirements, 
shippers will be obliged to use bagging for covering their hemp, “ when carried 
on the deck or guards,” and the requisite quantity of the raw material for this 
- may be safely estimated at three hundred tons.* In the course of a few years it 
may well be doubted if the shipment of hemp, in its raw state will amount to 
any considerable quantity. The demand, which every season is becoming greater, 
for rope and bagging in the South, and the home consumption, which is all the 
time enlarging, will induce manufacturers to hackle most of the staple, convert 
the tow into the requisite material, and ship alone the hackled article. The ad- 
ditional quantities of rope arriving at this point from the Missouri and Upper 
Mississippi rivers, evidence a spirit of progress in relation to this staple, which 
will go far to enrich the State. The deficiency in the receipts of the season 
must, in part, be attributed to the shortness, also, of the crop. The quantity, as 
well as quality, were below the average, but to what extent we are unable pre- 
cisely to ascertain. The quality has generally fullen very far short of prime. It 
was unsuited to the Eastern markets, being flaggy, coarse, and towy, and much 





* As this provision of the new steambgat law is important to dealers in Hemp, we annex it, with 
the remark, that the requirement of the law is construed, not to extend to hemp when carried in the 
hold of a steamboat: * No loose hemp shall be carried on board any such vessel: nor shall baled 
hemp be carried on the deck or guards thereof, unless the bales are compactly pressed and well 
covered with bagging or a similar fabric.” This construction is also in accordance with that given 
to the law by the insurance offices of this city. 
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of it was sold in those markets at forced sales, and consequent ruinous prices. 
Operations at home were more satisfactory than those made abroad. The crop 
a market is represented throughout the State as fully an average one 
as regards quantity, and as respects its texture it is said to be very superior. 
About the middle of the month just past, the new crop began to come into mar- 
ket on the Missouri more freely than usual for so early a period of the season, 
and our information relative to the rot is of the most flattering character. Should 
anticipation in this respect be generally realized, our market will exhibit, no 
doubt, in its forthcoming operations, no little enterprise and activity. The prod- 
uct in Kentucky has decreased to a considerable extent, and many of the large 
manufacturing establishments in that State will be compelled to seek supplies in 
this market, This, with an enlarged demand at home. and in the East, on ac- 
count of the superiority of the lint, will give a buoyancy to the staple, well cal 

culated richly to remunerate the grower, and establish the credit of Missouri for 
the production of this great and important staple. 

At the close of the year 1851, the stock in store, and on the market, amounted 
to 3,000 bales; at this time, not over 500 bales remain unsold. The receiptso 
the former exceeded any previous year subsequent to 1847, and amounted, as 
table, to 65,366 bales. The relative prices of the two seasons, given month 
y, are as follows :— 


1851. 1852. 1851, 1859. 
January ..... $85 2 $110 $75 a $92 | July........... $75 a $95 $72 a $85 
February..... 80a 105 75a 90|August........ 80a 95 68a 87 
March ....... 8a 95 60a 85|September..... 80a 90 88a 91 
April........ 70a 90 60a '5|October....... 75a 85 88 a 100 
Meviccseesee, 108 8&5 62 a 78|November..... 75 a 85 92 a 100 
June........ 76a 82 72 a 82|December...... 78 a 92 88 a 107 


The disparity which is shown in the range for the year just closed, must be 
traced to the extremes of qualities in the product, which may be classed as com- 
mon and prime. At the beginning of the fall, as the stock became diminished, 
the better grades ruled high, and the year closed with the staple firm at the fig- 
ures given, 


MONTHLY STATEMENT OF TEE RECEIPTS OF HEMP FOR THE YEARS 1851 anv 1852, 











1852, 1859. 

FANUATY .. cc cceecccces 2 TT | FUG cc cccccicwccccces 6,350 8,387 
February........ kaos ee SIS | August oo ccccccacsecs 8,660 6,811 
March .........2+..-. 4,796 6,745 | September........... 1,894 8057 
RRA doe vives Be ce LIS 7 COE ia soy da ees 6 0 2,292 1,917 
eee evece? TBAB TERS ING ember 6 cece 438 1,030 
June ...... Mir iudes 5S ROBE. | OLS POCO ks die cs ova 264 254 
PE Ade Obk wkd a wndnine deicecqawde ebb) Kedeed evel cencee | CORRS: 46,820 
Receipts of 1847 were ..bales 72,222 | Of 1849........... ..--bales 46,290 
Oy INN ipso a6 sind ccesee 47,270 WW 4Sece0s 660 Seeds 60,8623 


Bate-rorE anp Bacoine. While the receipts show a large increase this 
year over last, the quantity manufactured in St. Louis falls short some 5,000 or 
6,000 coils, Our city factories were unable to procure a sufficiency of hemp, 
for reasons above stated; while the establishments above, situated in the region 
where the product is grown, were more readily and economically supplied. A 
much larger proportion of the receipts has been sold at this point, however, 
than during any other year, and the amount will foot up, perhaps, some 8,000 
or 9,000 coils. Of that manufactured in St. Louis, 5,000 or 6,000 coils have 
been sold here. The ruling prices for No. 1 have been pretty uniforn, and 
ranged generally at 54 cents; No. 2 from 4} to 5cents. The quality of Missouri 
rope has been subject to some complaint during the season; if our manufactur- 
ers would secure sales at home and a good reputation abroad for this article, 
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they must exercise en care and attention. The receipts of bagging showa 
small increase over last year; but the supply is quite limited, and by no means 
adequate to the demand. A number of orders from the South during the sea- 
son could not be filled, and were returned in consequence of the meagerness of 
the stock. The receipts of bale-rope during the ae 1851 were 34,088 coils ; 
this year, 41,674—leaving a differenee in favor of this season’s operations of 
7,586 coils. The pieces of bagging for 1851 were 2,746; for 1852, 3,650— 
amount in favor of this year, 904 pieces. 

Tozsacco. The sales at our warehouses, for the year just closed, exhibit an 
excess on the operations of the vag ved year of 3,096 hhds. The following 
table shows the transactions at the Planters’ and State ‘Tobacco Warehouses for 
the past seven years, from 1846 to 1852, inclusive :— 


Planters’ State, Planters’ State. 
1846 ..........hhds. 2,573 OTE 11000 F608 hhds. 4,169 62 
WS Gib bs suie kee 3,854 1,285 | 1851 ...... Sivecel 4,195 "96 
pg ree PLY pres 3,184 3 OBR TICGO is is ASN 5,776 2,411 
ee ey ee ee wee 4,982 867 


The large increase in the inspection and sale of tobacco at this point, the 
present over any former year, is in a great measure to be attributed to the high 
rices that have ruled in this market in comparison with others, and which prices 
ae induced stemmers to dispose of their lugs here rather than forward them 
to other places as had heretofore been their general custom. The unusual com- 
petition among buyers for shipment and manufacturing purposes, induced this 
favorable state of the trade; and as we have now several purchasers residing at 
this point who buy directly for Europe, both on orders from thence as well as 
for home account, we may fully expect that the production of future crops which 
will find a sale in this mart, will rapidly and permanently increase, until all the 
tobacco now sold by the planters to the stemmers and factors in loose condition, 
shall be prized and forwarded to this market. When this state of things, obvi- 
ously so much more remunerative to the planter, shall be realized, the whole 
trade of the stemmer, already so important, and daily increasing, will be cen- 
tered at this place as the grand depot of the staple, not only of this State, but 
of Illinois. The receipts by land carriage from the latter State form already no 
inconsiderable item on our inspection books. This is the present condition of 
all the principal markets in Virginia, where long experience has taught both par- 
ties, farmer and purchaser, the best method of conducting the business to their 
mutual advantage. 

The proportion of fine qualities has not been as large this season as usual, 
which accounts principally for the high rates at which they have ruled, Although 
the crop was over an average One, severe wet weather setting in at an inauspi- 
cious time, damaged the quality, and msterially affected the prospect which an 
early stage of the season had spread before the planter. There is, however, in 
the disparity which marks not only this grade, but other qualities of our tobac- 
co, something else than unfavorable weather to which to attribute its compara- 
tive inferiority. The fact is admitted, that as regards our lugs and shipping leaf, 
they command a less price in New Orleans, by-from fifty cents to one dollar per 
hundred, than the growth of some other Western States. The climate and soil 
of Missouri are as well adapted to the product as any other in the Union, and 
the legally established system of inspection as thorough and efficient for the 
purposed designed, and our private premiums as liberal; yet with all these ad- 
vantages and appliances, our planters have not been able to fully compete with 
those of Kentucky in the markets of the world. With the raw material equal, 
the reason must be traced to the inefficient method pursued in the curing and 
packing process. A rigid assortment, it may be, is not sufficiently adhered to, 
and in the details generally of housing and preparing for market, some inaccu- 
racies from inattention are permitted, which give to this product of our State an 
inforior standing. This opinion is somewhat corroborated by the fact that from 
the interior counties, whence transportation to this market is too high for infe- 
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rior qualities, the best tobacco is received. Care and labor are necessary to 
make the article of sufficient value to bear an expensive land carriage, while 
an extra quality is found adequate to remunerate the planter for the labor, and 
for the additional charges in reaching a market. The necessity for greater at- 
tention by our planters to this matter, is becoming more apparent from the fact 
that neighboring States are putting forth greater exertions to excel in the growth of 
this staple. Kentucky has recently adopted an inspection system similar to our 
own, and the increased transactions in Louisville for ‘the year just closed, are 
evidence of the great importance of this product in the Commerce of that State. 
If that market shall acquire a higher character by the inspection system, ours, 
without a corresponding improvement, must be still further degraded. Cinein- 
nati, also, as a tobacco mart, has placed her claims before the country, and if 
our planters would earn a reputation for themselves and the State, at home and 
abroad, the bounties which nature has supplied, for so desirable a result, must 
be aided by their attention and industry. It is claimed by other points that they 
possess superior advantages in their central position and in the facilities which 
natural or artificial channels afford them for reaching the Atlantic ports; but the 
position occupied by our planters in respect to transportation, will be found equal 
if not better than those of others. They have a stream which affords every fa- 
cility for reaching the Gulf coast, and the improvements now complete and in 
process of construction, will give an outlet in other directions sufficient to com- 
pete with any section. As the foreign demand is sufficient to cover the produc- 
tion of the West, our outlet is not easily surpassed. ‘The exportations to Eu- 
rope for the year 1851 amounted to 95,945 hhds., viz. :— 


To Russia.............. bhds. er rare bhds, 10,101 
Sweden..... Us cles eee 1,408 |Spain.....cccccssccccceves 8,958 
et . 22,506 | Portugal ..... Per ee ee wk. 550 
NE civicinisxuinednion iines’s «> vA RSTO Reaky and Trieste 2.0.6 cece 7,651 
PR wii nccinqie cine v00s 0x GROG AMIN i. civic cavcccccccces 2,197 
Nick a inci wningie'd Wale 23,698 | Elsewhere .......ccccssecee 1,953 
The Colonies of Great Britain. 2,681 





The tota! receipts at New Orleans, during the last commercial year, (from 
September, 1851, to September 1, 1852,) were 89,675 hhds, 

rom the Ist September, 1851, to the close of that same year, the different 
qualities in New Orleans were quoted as follows:— 


a centsperlb. 2 a 23{ Leaf, inferior tocommon.... 44a 5 
BE MOT csv ncbccasccnc none. | Fair to fine ........... rere, | SY 
WEE cos ccncaec sce 8 a4 | Choice and selections..... % 64 a7 





From the middle of March to the 1st of May following, the ruling rates 
were— 


Lugs, factory. ..cents per lb. 2 a 5} | Fair to fine ..........0000. 44a 5 
een ee 3 a 3} Choice and selections........ 54a 6 
Leaf, inferior to common.... 3% a 4t 





At the commencement of July, on account of an. active demand, the figures 
were advanced as follows :— 


Lugs, factory...cents per lb. 2} a 83}| Fair to fine ............... 5 a 5f 
Planters’ do .. ........ ne 84 a 4 | Choice and selections........ 6a7 
Leaf, inferior to common, ... 44 a 4} 





At the close of the commercial year, (the 1st of September last,) the range 
was— 


Lugs, factory...cents perlb. 8 a 3$| Fairtofine.............. 53 a 6 
Planters’ do .......4.0 Wes 84 a 44 Choice and selections. ..... 6} a 7} 
Leaf, inferior to common. ... 42 a 54 
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The sales in our own market during the embraced year, show the following 
gratifying result :— 
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With regard to the crop now housed, the yield is estimated at one-third less 
than the last. The quality, however, is said to be far better. The low price 
which ruled at the planting season deterred the irregular planters from embark- 
ing in the growth of the staple, and the drought of the summer proved of con- 
siderable detriment to the plants. These two causes sufficiently account for the 
deficiency. In anticipation of a comparative scarcity, and of superiority in qual- 
ity, planters are holding their products at from $1 to $2 per hundred advance. 

The probability is that the staple will bear, the ensuing season, about the 
same prices that ruled in November last, with the exception of lugs. This 
quality has ruled at higher figures, in consequence of the demand for the Ger- 
man market, which has been unusually large. Whether this demand will con- 
tinue to exist to the same extent is questionable. 

Manvuracturep Tosacco. A few years since a strong prejudice existed 
against western manufactured tobacco, and the progress of the trade was con- 
siderably retarded in consequence ; but more recently this feeling has given way, 
and each season witnesses a further improvement in this branch of industry. 
This city has now ten establishments, some of them on a large svale. Our man- 
ufactured tobacco, of medium and good qualities, is as good as, if not superior 
to, the Virginia, and some of the fine equal to the best imported. All that is 
wanting fully to develop the business is, that our merchants and dealers gener- 
ally should encourage the manufacturers by purchasing at home, and thus give 
our own industry a fair chance. Prices have ruled from 5 cents a pound for 
the lowest grade of country brands to 10 and 15 for the best. City manufac- 
tured from 10 for common to 14 and 18 for medium, and 22 to 25 for fine, at 
which rates the article is not firm, with a good prospect of remaining so. The 
year’s operations reach about 8,000 packages, consuming 700 hhds. of the raw 
material. ‘The increase in the country manufactures this year has been large. 

Leap. The operations of the season show a falling off in this product. A 
decline has been perceptible in the yield of the upper mines for the last six 
years, which is thus stated by a gentleman intimately acquainted with the sub- 
ject:— 


Pigs of 7 Ibs. in 778,469 | Pigs of 70 lbs. in 1850 568,800 
. 681,969 ‘6 472,608 
628,934 ~ 400,000 


The amount of the year just closed, is known up to the 25th November, and 
from that date to the close of December, the yield is estimated. 

The causes to which this deficit is traceable, as shown by the writer alluded 
to, are Ist. The number of the mining population which the California emigra- 
tion has carried off, amounting to at least one-half. 2d. The failures in sinking 
for ores below the water level in the small beds of rock. 3d. The mining pop- 
ulation being citizens of foreign birth, who take no interest in mining except 
for wages. 4th. Want of sufficient economical machinery to drain the wet 








98 logy of the lead basins. 
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though such a decrease is exhibited, the price of lead has been steadily ad- 
vancing. In 1847, on the levee at Galena, the rate was $3 60 per 100 lbs., while 
during the year just closed the article commanded an advance of $4 10. 

The deficit in the receipts at this port as compared with the preceding year, 
(1851,) is over 99,000 pigs, and the price at which the article ranged during the 
year was as follows:—From the first of January to near the close of March, 
$4 25, when it fell to $4 20, and at the commencement of April declined to 
$4 10; about the middle of April it rose to $4 15, and continued gradually 
rising until the latter part of May, when it attained to $4 50; from this time 
until the last of June it alternately stood at $4 45 and $4 50, and in July fell 
to $4 30 and $4 35, and thus remained till the middle of August, when it ruled 
at $4 40; in the early part of September it commenced a permanent rise, and 
at the close of that month stood at $4 50, which position it occupied until the 
middle of November, when it went up to $4 75. During the early part of the 
month of December it ruled firmly at $4 87}, and toward the middle and close 
at $5 00 and $5 25, at which price our report closes with a decided upward 


tendency. 


The ruling rates for 1851 in this market, as given in our last annual report, 


were as follows :— 


pO are $4 374 a $ 
February .........- 4 37¢ a 
| EOL TRE EOe 440 a 
ME ii bs cit void d ae 426 a 
MAY nn cccccccsececs 415 a 
WOE Sa nccavccdecee 425 a 








eee eeeeeee 


December...... bee 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


25 a $4 380 
25 a 4 35 
20 a 4 20 
05 a 410 
124 a 4 60 
25 a 4 30 


The amount on hand at this time does not exceed 9,000 pigs, and from the 


present appearance of things it is hardly probable this stock will be much in- 
Upper mines’ lead is now held at $5 50, 


creased until the close of the winter. 
on account of the small supply on the market. 

We are informed by a large operator in the Missouri Southern Mines, that the 
falling off this year in that section will be at least 45 per cent as compared with 
last. The cause is traceable entirely to the California emigration. The leads 
are as favorable as ever they were, and the prospect for the miner as encourag- 


ing; but they remain unworked for the want of hands, and unembraced on ac- 


count of brighter visions farther off. 
The Jeffersonian of Galena gives the following statement of the operations 


for the year, with some reasons for the deficiency in the product, which will do 


to accompany the statements and remarks already given :— 


Amount of lead shipped from Galena from 18th March to 16th Novem- 








Di BO ho bike's Une deck nd sec’ GES Sha kbe dene eess dsoderheo’ pigs 281,895 
Sent forward by railroad to lakes........cecescecssesccccecs wdecce 13,893 
4 Eee RE ORANGE OS AG ASN 295,788 
Amount shipped from Dubuque, Potosi, Buena Vista, and Cassville..... 95,794 
Total shipments for 1852.......ccscccccccccccccecccesceces 391,582 


When compared with the trade of 1851, there is a deficiency of 82,532 pigs. 


But this is accounted for by the early closing of navigation, the low water of 
nearly the whole season, and the bad state of the roads. 


Immediately preced- 


ing the close of navigation, the roads between Galena and the furnace were 


nearly impassable, and very little lead was received. 


But the low water of the 


season, and high 0 were a still more serious interruption to business, and 


to this is to be adde 


the fact that navigation closed three weeks earlier than 
usual. In 1851, the last shipment was made December 3d—this year the last 
Was sent forward November 16th, A much larger amount has been, however, 
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left on the levee at Galena. It is thought that the lead shipments have now 
reached their minimum, and that hereafter greater supplies may be expected. 

Frovur. In our prefatory remarks we have already spoken of the falling off 
in this year’s receipts of grain and flour, and attributed the cause, in a great 
measure, to the low stage of our rivers for a considerable length of time after 
harvest. Many of our city mills have been only partially run this season, as 
well as last, in consejuence of a scarcity of wheat, while two or three have re- 
mained almost entirely idle. The deficit in the operations of the present sea. 
eae compared with last, is not quite 15,000 bbls., as the following table will 
exhibit :-— 


1851. 1852. 1851. 1852. 

Nonantum. .. .bbls. 19,518 Planters’..... - bbls. 38,200 39,810 
27,263 Chouteau . 9,700 2,100 

5,284 : 82,000 33,323 

12,356 ‘ : 18,500 15,000 

39,760 12,160 16,000 

23,909 $3,000 

$1,200 

Cherry-street. 800 
United States .... 59,000 


408,099 393,184 


The receipts per river for 1851 were 184,446 bbls. ; this year 131,333—differ- 
ence 53,113. Received by wagons this year, as reported . five houses in the 
city, (the only houses that received in this way to any extent,) 89,461 bbls. ; last 
year, as reported in the annual statement, 45,000—difference 44,461. Thecom- 
parative statement of the two years may be thus made :— 








1851. 1858. 
Manufactured by city mills 408,099 393,184 
i Petes TEREST PEEP Te Seees 184,446 131,333 
Receipts per wagons 45,000 89,461 





638,545 618,978 
Deficit the present year........ Bi peamivias bitin sist we 24,567 


The following table of the monthly prices of the two seasons has been vom- 
piled with a view to as much accuracy as our means would admit :— 


1861. 1859. 1851. 1852. 
January. $8 87 a $4 50 $3 75 a $4 00 |July.... $3 75 a $4 50 $3 250 $3 35 
February 3 75a 4 60 75a 8 874) August... 3 75a 450 38 60a 38 65 
March.. 3 60a 4 50 65a 3 75 |Septem’r. 3 60a 4 37 8 35a 3 50 
April.. 3 50a 4 50 50a 3 75 |October. 3 50a 450 3 40a 38 60 
May.... 3 50a 4 50 55a 3 75 |Novem’r. 3 40a 450 8 65a 3 90 
June... 3 60a 4 50 i5a 400 |Decemr.. 3 75a 4175 40008 4 50 





St. Louis brands have always stood high in distant markets, and they yet 
maintain their superiority ; but the high prices at which grain has ruled this sea- 
son, and the low rates of flour, have had a tendency to relax the rule of our 
millers, and induce them to work up less wheat than is their practice. Grain 
has been out of all proportion to flour, and many of our mills have felt this in- 
fluence most sensibly. The difference in the receipts per river between the two 
past years (over 53,000 bbls.) must, in a great degree, be attributed to the low 
stage of the rivers; for, from the country mills, in our immediate neighborhood, 
the excess of the present season is nearly 45,000 bbls. The amount in store 
at this time of country flour cannot be exactly stated. Perhaps of all kinds the 
total may be put down at 10,060 bbls., and the stock of wheat on hand equal to 
15,000 bbls. As navigation for the winter will hardly admit of shipments, what- 
ever may be the export demand, and as the country mills are regular in their 
supplies, it is not likely that a very great advance can be effected in this season 
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of apparent scarcity. The year closes with country superfine at $4 50, and cit 
brands of the Sotnadolie eanlent at from $4 7 to 8. Flow has been - 
eran article in our commercial statistics, and some time since we supplied 
Ohio with our manufactures. But for a few years past the decrease has he- 
come alarmingly apparent. In 1850 the receipts were published at 318,343 bbls., 

and the two previous years (1849 and 1848) at 306,524 and 387,314. 

Wueat. The decline: in receipts at this port have been steady since 1849. 
In 1850, they amonnted to 1,808,817 bushels; in 1851, to 1,665,346, and this 
ear to 1,591,886. In 1847 and 1848, the receipts were 2,432,377 and 2,194,789 
ushels. Our mills were arranged for such receipts as these last exhibit, and 
are capable of turning out over 3,000 barrels per day. No doubt a large portion 
of the deficit here exhibited, in the receipt of grain, has been diverted from this 
int through other channels of trade, and country mills, as the statistics would 
ead us to believe, are enlarging and extending their business. Whatever the 
case may be, the effect is apparent, that as a grain market, St. Louis is becom- 
ing yearly less and less important. The amount in the hands of millers at this 
time, does not exceed 65,000 to 70,000 bushels, which, allowing 4} bushels to 
the barrel of flour, superfine and extra, is equal to 15,554 barrels, taking the 
highest figure. ‘The comparative prices for the past two years may be thus 





given :— 
1861. 1852. 1881. 1852. 

January......4. 75a8l} 70a 85) July......... 's 65a80 65a 70 
February....... 70a80 62a 85) August........ 70a80 62a %9 
MAP . 0s e00 70a80 | 65a 80|September .... 55a70 69a 15 
on eee 60a80 655.480] October....... 10a76 70a "5 
ee 70 a 85 70 a 81 | November..... 70a 75 65n 5 
June.........-. 65278 %5a82! December... . 75a82 852100 





Corn. In 1850 and 1851 the receipts of corn were liberal, and exceeded to 
a considerable amount those of previous vears, with the exception of 1847. 
This year the deficit shows a large falling off. The following table, embracing 
the years mentioned, is given :— 


a ee .++e-+-bushels 1,016,308 | 1850 ........-000. bushels 1,043,526 
WOAG Sis ccc cedbiveecccses 639,639 | 1851.......ecceeeeee pee 1,791,100 
BED: Gh5.005 € 4% doe e on 805,864 | 1852......... eS ecceslies 677,000 


Several reasons have been advanced to account for this falling off, and among 
them may be noticed the conversion of a large portion of the grain into pork, 
the drought of the growing season, and the difficulty of reaching the market. 
But we think, along with these reasons, no inconsiderable quantities have found 
their way to the lake. It is stated that from a point on the Illinois River grain 
can be shipped to Chicago as cheaply and expeditiously as to this point, and that 
from Chicago to New York the transportation does not exceed the charges from 
New Orleans to New York. If this be true, Chicago has the advantage of the 
amount of freight between St. Louis and New Orleans—no inconsiderable item 
of expenditure in the transportation of an article of the kind. Our object is to 
speak of the commercial character of this city as the statistics require us, and 
in doing so it is necessary to say, that other points are successfully contending 
for an important portion of our receipts, and us the result seems to show, most 
successfully. We give the rates of the two past years :— 





1851. 1852. 1851, 1898. 
January....... 44048 $8 a 41) July........0-- 38 a 43 35 a 48 
February....... 41a 46 80 a 42/ August ........ 35a40 402045 
March ......... 85a40 82a37)|September..... 35a38 40045 
BO < c0.00 02009 35 a 40 83 a 36 | October........ 35 a 40 40 a 45 
eee 34a88 30a43)| November....... 3la36 438a650 
POPS thas sce 33 a 36 85 a 44 | December...... 36 a 40 41 a43 


As far as can be ascertained, there is but little corn on the market at this 
time. 
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‘Oats. The receipts of 1851 were 794,431 bushels against 697,432 for the 
previous year; this year the receipts dwindle to 338,502 sacks, or 677,000 bush- 
els. The stock on hind is trifling. ‘The comparative rates in prices for the two 
seasons, may be thus given :— 


1851. 1858. 1851. 1859. 
45a 50 29 a 80 80a 81 80 a 82 
52 a 53 22 a 26 | August........ 25 a 26 25 a 29 

+ 45a47 22a 26/September...... 26a27 28029 
86 a 40 24 a 27 | October........ 25 a 26 8la4l 
85 a 37 26 a 29 26 a 27 8la4l 
30 a 33 29 a 30 | December....... 80a82 41a42 


Rye. The receipts of 1851 were about 7,500 bushels; of this year our 
table shows 6,904 bushels. This grain is in very little request, and sales are 
only = at long intervals, The price has ranged from 48 to 55 cents, includ- 
ing sacks. 

ARLEY. By comparing the receipts of the past and present seasons, it will 
be observed that a large falling off in barley has resulted. This must be attrib- 
uted to the low stage of the rivers. The best article is received from Iowa, a 
section on the Mississippi where low water is most apt to interpose a barrier to 
navigation. Shipments from the Ohio have not been heavy, and the small sup- 
ply on the market enhanced prices above the ruling rates of the previous sea- 
son. At the time when the article was most in demand, the supply was cut off 
by the cause mentioned ; and the season closes with several lots on hand, but 
with little apparent disposition on the part of buyers to take hold. 

Wuisxy. As compared with the receipts of 1851, this year shows a fallin 
off of 1,545 bbls. The imports of the two seasons as stated are 47,991 an 
46,446. With regard to the amount manufactured in the city, we are unable to 
give a reliable statement. It is represented by distillers as short of last year’s 
operations, and we should suppose from the light receipts of corn that such is 
the case. 

Comparative prices of the two years :— 


1851. 1838. | 1851. 1859. 
22 a23 16 al8 | 16$a 174 
22}a234 152016 | August 17 a20 

15} a 164 September. 18}a 19 
154 a 152) October 16 a 18} 
154417 | November...... 183 a 20 
16 a 17%)| December. 19ga.. 


The above statement of the amount of receipts differs with some other ta- 
bles, Taking the data of last year in our possession, the result cannot be oth- 
erwise stated. The great deficit in corn would seem to lead to the same con- 
clusion. 

Provisions. The price of provisions ruled high for a greater part of the year. 
At the opening of the pork season, hogs brought $4 30 and $4 35 net, upon 
which an advance was effected before the close to $4 75 and $4 85. At these 
rates our operators did not enter the business as deeply as they had done the 
preceding season. The ascertained amount of pork cut in the country was 
1,398,846 hogs, against 1,662,187 the year before; showing a deficit of 263,341 
head, of which deticit this point bore, for its share, 43,000. On the Ist of Jan- 
uary, mess ork commanded $12 50, and at the close of the month $13 was 
obtained. It rose gradually through the month of February, and on the Ist of 
March quotations were reported as high as $14; at the beginning of April it 
reached $15 50, and at the close of that month $16 50, at which it remained, 
with occasional slight variations, until the middle of June, when it attained $18; 
early in July it brought $19, and about the middle of August reached its max- 
imum of $20, which was maintained until the stock in this city, and subject to 
city orders, was almost entirely exhausted. In October a depression in the 
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South was felt here, but few, if any, Sppestions were affected by it. The de- 
cline was but for a short period; for almost upon the advent of the present sea- 
son the article rose again in the South to near its former position, and our mar- 
ket opened with the new crop at $16 50. Through the summer and full, hams 
and lard kept pace with barreled meats, and maintained their rates until the close 
of the season; but shoulders and sides, after attainlng to 8} and 104, declined 
about the commencement of the fall, and went down to 5% and 74. The trans- 
actions of the year, with the exception of those in baconed shoulders and sides, 
show favorably to operators. The reason for the permanent decline in the pro- 
ducts named, must be found in the large quantities thrown in from different 
points on the markets below, and the comparatively small demand which existed. 
There is no real cause for the high rates at which shoulders and sides were held, 
and the advance upon them may be attributed altogether to a speculative feelin 
among Western operators, and by which many of these operators ites 
heavy losses, A greater proportion of meats had been baconed than usual, in- 
duced by the belief that it would prove more profitable—a belief predicated 
upon the prices which ruled at the close of the previous season. The use of 
hams is general; their range of quality, from common to fancy sugar-cured, is 
within the reach of nearly all classes; the poor prefer them, in their plainest 
state, to shoulders or sides, and the wealthy care but little for the enhancement 
in the prices, superinduced by superiority of curing and preserving; and hence, 
as we have said, their consumption is general, and every year this consumption 
appears to be on the increase. The manufacture of lard oil is rapidly extend- 
ing. This article is now used on machinery of every description, and its con- 
sumption by the railways alone is immense. With these demands, hams and 
lard maintained their stand; but sides and shoulders, used only by a class or 
two, were unable to recover from their depression. At the close of the season, 
holders had worked off nearly the whole of their stock, and at the begining of 
operations about the middle of November, there was but little on the market. 
his little left received an advantage from the high rates which new products 
commanded—and old shoulders at the close realized 6 a 64, sides 8 a 84. 

The number of hogs packed at this point the past season was 47,000, against 
90,000 the year before, and the amount of receipts of barreled, ami bulk, 
and baconed meats, from other points, are given in a tabular form below. Sev- 
eral shipments to this port of the new crop have been already made, and re- 
ceipts are giv.n monthly, that a correct distinction between the two may be 


Jan, Feb. March. April. May. June. July. 

12,676 18808 16,206 4,502 39 1,876 

cain 671 877 182 sere 

860 9,310 9,867 3,567 6438 

185 2,261 ; 976 723 257 

165 181 2,820 1,6801,0938 497 

Bacon,...... .bbls.& boxes ... 181 221 167 = =78 48 

Bacon..... pieces 823 3,640 1,142 1,480 ve 

Pickled and dry salted meats, 

casks and hhds 215 601 452 161 
8,491 1,483 351 
40,782 168,799 17,386 
a 


Pork. .... Hea ene 8 tres. 
bbls. & tres. 

egs 

eee. casks & hhds, 
Bacon.........bbls. & boxes 
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Aug. Sept. Nov. Dec, Total. 
Bacon... seseeecse pieces 1,047 195 ose nee 8,547 18,809 
Pickled and dry salted meats, 
casks and hhds.......... 9 20 51 nats $7 2,590 
Do., tres. & bbls........... 301 178 14 q 635 8,042 
ee ene PLRLIR ELL EEE Sere ids ey 2,400 19,545 438,925 


It is hardly probable that our market will reach the amount. of operations 
which the statistics of last season exhibit. To this date, the deficit, as compared 
with the corresponding period last year, is about 6,000 head. The prevalent 
opinion entertained by our packers was, that the crop of 1852 would exceed 
that of 1851 from 15 to 20 per cent, and they felt a reluctance to contract at 
any figures higher than those paid the last season. The rise in mess pork late 
in the fall, stiffened the views of holders, and when the subsequent activity in 
other markets, created by an Eastern demand, changed the opinion of our ope- 
rators, and induced the belief that a greater firmness would result to the trade 
than had been anticipated, other points in this section had taken the bulk of the 
hogs. Prices opened at $4 75 and $5, and by the first of the month just closed 
reached $6, at which hogs held steady for a week or two, when they command- 
ed $6 19, $6 25, $6 30, and $6 40, and the year closed with the rate at from 
$6 25 to $6 50. 

We have observed that purchases made in Western marts the present season, 
by Eastern operators, tended to render the market buoyant and firm. This is 
undoubtedly true; for, as « large portion of the products is immediately taken 
(in many cases in advance of the cutting) at remunerative prices, according to 
the rates at which hogs rule, there seems to be no apprehension of a probable 
loss to those who thus dispose of their meats, while such as operate without 
this guaranty are emboldened with the conviction thai this new outlet to our 
market will relieve the port of New Orleans of a great part of the yield, and 
thus prevent the fluctuations there which have been so apparent. The rush of 
produce into that market has made it a very sensitive one ; and the gradual dis- 
semination of this product, as well as others, to different points, where a demand 
exists, must effectually have the most desirable effect. Besides this, it became 
known that large quantities of hogs were conveyed by railroad from Ohio to 
New York, not for packing, but for immediate use, and thus, too, an equaliza- 
tion was to be more fully attained. These artificial means of communication 
are introducing a revolution in the Commerce of the West, by opening outlets 
in every possible direction for our staples. By these means the produce of the 
Mississippi Valley will be distributed wherever a demand exists, and the laws of 
trade will be obeyed without producing those violent enhancements and con- 
tractions which have heretofore marked our shipments. 

With regard to the proportion of barreled and baconed meats this season, we 
have no data on which to base an opinion. Cooperage is extremely scarce at 
this time, and barrels command readily $1 25. This ditliculty may induce a 
greater quantity of smoked meats. But for this (and how far this impediment 
we — we cannot say) we believe the preponderance would be in favor of 

arreling. 

exe” For the packing of beef this market has never been very remarkable, 
operators preferring to send the article off on hoof rather than in barrels. The 
whole season, perhaps, will not show beyond 3,000 barrels. The receipts at this 
point are generally forwarded, and the article is but rarely resorted to in the way 
of speculation. In lieu of this, however, we claim St. Louis as one of the 
greatest points for the shipment of cattle in the West. It is difficult to state 
with any great accuracy the number of head which have been shipped South 
the past year. From the best information to be obtained, we put the amount 
down at 300 per week, making over 15,000. It is the shipping demand which 
precludes in a great measure the packing of the article. ‘This demand keeps 
the price too high for a successful competition with the packing operations at 
other points. ‘lhe emigration across the plains employed a large number of our 
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best cattle, and of course restricted trade to a considerable extent. The 
year closes with the market high, $5 50 for choice qualities, and with but com- 
paratively few in the region from which our yards are supplied. The only sales 
of barreled beef reported at this point have been prime at $9 25. 

Sucar. The receipts this year have been 35,276 hhds., and 27,672 bbls. and 
boxes, against 29,276 hhds., 20.854 bbls., and 15,833 boxes last. The year 
closes with a larger amount on hand than usual, the sudden close of navigation 
having — expected sales. Prices rule low at this time, barely covering 
cost and charges, and in some instances hardly doing that. The city consump- 
tion has increased materially, and the country demand is also enlarging. This 
will account for the heavy receipts somewhat; but the full crop this year must 
be taken, in this view, into consideration. We quote common to prime, as the 
closing rates of the season, at from 34 to 5 cents. 

The following is a statement of sugars received at Belcher’s Refinery in 1852, 
and refined during the year :— 

On hand, 
Received. Refined. Jan.1, 1853, 
Boxes Havana sugars..... di tekwhaeWadiekd we . 17,521 16,558 985 
Hhds. New Orleans and Cuba sugars....... wo 9,740 7,658 2,082 
Bbls. # , 8,397 2,987 410 
ED, cect iccsnnh anes baevasee 9,980 9,470 510 
Bags Manilla and Brazil sugars $4,621 29,848 4,773 


During same time refined, of molasses and cane sirup, over 10,567 barrels, 
Number of packages of refined sugars, sirups, and molasses turned out during 
the year, 103,550. 

Motasses. Receipts for the year, 54,934 hhds. and bbls., against 40,231 
bbls. last. Plantation is now selling at 26 cents, and the market represented as 
dull :— 


INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 
MOLASSES, WHISKY. 


Bbis. 
8,105 
6,793 
7,788 
5,384 
May... sccccccccvccsccssecs 4,587 
WOME SEN di csdvesesics ‘ernie 4,429 
3,936 
8,094 
2,513 
6,240 
6,049 
December .... 4,269 


FPMEs owsnevenceseoenes 58,128 


The inspector’s report for last year gave whisky 61,082 bbls., and molasses 
37,722 bbls, and 5,483 half-barrels. 

Corrre. As compared with the imports of 1851, the present season shows 
an increase of over 6,000 sacks. This is not as large a difference as existed be- 
tween the receipts of 1850 and 1851—the difference being in favor of the latter 
year of over 28,000 sacks. The stock on hand at this time is represented as 
not large, and the year closes with the article at 9$ a 9% cents for Rio. 

Sarr. Receipts of Kanawha, 42,281 bbls., against 30,591 last year. The re- 
duction of this article to 25 cents opened a much larger market, and we presume 
the enhanced sales are to be attributed in a good degree to this cause. Of salt 
in sacks, embracing L. B., T. I. and G. A., our receipts foot up 266,622 sacks, 
against 252,855 sacks last year. This is a large increase. The prices, by rea- 
son of this increase, have fallen, and the year closes with Turk’s Island at 65 
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cents, and Ground Alum at $1 05 a$1 10. The receipts of sacks this year is 
less 2,400 than that of 1850. 

Hay. This article has ranged high during the year, and our last quotations 
for prime timothy from levee, baled, was $18 50 per ton. The crop wasa fair 
one throughout this section, but in Ohio, Indiana, and other States, the yield 
was unusually light, and the New Orleans market had to draw its principal sup- 
ply from this point. The extreme high rates which that market offered, drew 
largely on the supply here, and the consequences are that we have but little in 
store for the winter demand, and this little commands the figures first mentioned. 
Receipts have been liberal, and the country above the Rapids contains a consid- 
erable quantity, which low water has prevented from reaching this city and a 
market, Last year the highest figure attained was 70 cents per cwt., the lowest 
45 cents. 

Burrer anp CueeEse. In consequence of the scarcity of hay this season, 
farmers have sold, in many instances, their stock, unwilling or unable to winter 
them. To this cause, in a great degree, may be attributed the deficiency pereep- 
tible in the supply of butter and cheese. Of the first, there is in store, of infe- 
rior grades, a sufficiency for the present demand; but of prime qualities the mar- 
ket is rather bare. Prices have ruled higher than last season, and we quote 
prime firm at 25 cents wholesale. The California demand has been large, and 
considerable quantities have been shipped thither. Cheese, of course, was af- 
fected by the same cause,and the supply has been also short of prime qualities, 
Second qualities are ample and suflicient for the demand. We quote prime 
Western Reserve at 9 a 9}cts., and inferior grades at 7 a 8 cents per |b. 

Beans. The supply this season has been rather better than that of last. 
Early in the spring, from the demand of the overland emigration to the Pacific, 

rices were rather stiff and high, but since that demand subsided, the article 
oo gradually declined to $1 20 and $1 25 per bushel, at which we quote itnow 
nominally. The market is well supplied with common qualities; but superior, 
or navy beans,are scarce. Castor have ruled steadily at $1 25. The range for 
the preceding year, 1851, was from 55 cents to $1 10, opening at the latter and 
closing at the former price. Of this article we have spoken under the head 
of On. 

Porators. The receipts per river this year have fallen short considerably of 
those of last, but the yield in the American Bottom, opposite, has exceeded that 
of any previous season of which we have any account. The immense crop, im- 
mediately at our doors, delivered without freight or other charges, had the ten- 
dency to prevent shipments to this point, and hence the difference which exists 
between the operations of the two seasons. Prices have ruled low, and the 
year closes with 40 cents per bushel for good qualities; prime, of which but 
few are offering, 50 cents. Last season the year opened at $1 15 a $1 20 per 
bushel, and 90 a 95 cents were the ruling rates, until the new crop came in, 
when 35 a 40 cents were taken; the year closed at 70 a 75 cents. 

Onions. Lerge shipments from the Ohio reduced the price of onions in New 
Orleans this season, and they have been held low in this market in consequence. 
Our receipts (principally from Iowa) do not show as large an amouut this year 
as last. The range has been from 30 to 50 cents, and at this time, prime lots 
may be quoted at from 40 to 45 cents. 

Ois. The manufacture of the different oils appears to keep pace with the 
enhanced demand which accelerated improvement and increased population re- 
quire. We have no method of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion relative to 
this branch of business, as we have been unable to obtain the operations of the 

year. 

; The crop of castor beans has fallen short about one-third, probably owing 
to the low price which ruled during the preceding year. ‘That year opened 
with $1 10 per bushel, and thus continued until March, when only $1 was 
obtained; from that time a gradual decline resulted, until at the close 50 cents 
per bushel became the rate. During the season just closed $1 25 was the reg- 
ular price, established pretty early and maintained until the end. The price of 
the oil ruled higher this year than last, and we close our review at 85 cents per 
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. The manufacture of lard oil has greatly increased. The amount pro- 
uced the year just closed may be set down at between 4,000 and 5,000 bbls.; 

rhaps 1,000 bbls. over the operations of the previous year. We have no data 
for 1851, and consequently can only arrive at our conclusion by the additional 
establishments which have been erected, and the general activity which has 
marked the operations of this season. As stated, under the head of provisions, 
the consumption of this article is becoming larger every year. It is used for 
lamps, steamboats, railroads, and machinery of every description. The price 
shows a considerable enhancement, owing principally, of course, to the rise in 
lard, which it has helped considerably to establish, and partly to the general de- 
mand. Last year, during the spring, 55 and 60 cents per gallon, and during the 
summer and fall 65 and 70 cents were the figures obtained, the bulk at 65 cents; 
this year commenced with 70 cents and ends with 90 cents, the greater portion 
being disposed of at 80 cents. We have now some eight establishments in the 
city for the manufacture of this article. 

Seeps. The supply of flaxseed this year was larger than that of last, and 
90 cents has been the ruling price. Weclose our report at these figures. Clover- 
seed in the spring brought $7 50, and towards the close of the season fell to 
$6 50, at which it may still be quoted. In the spring of 1851, the price was as 
high as $8 50, owing to the scarcity of the:article during that year. Timothy, in 
the spring, started at $3, but soon fell to $2, at which it has remained steady. 
The supply on the market adequate. 

Frurr. Dried fruit has become quite important in this market. The failure 
of the peach crop generally throughout the country, has raised the price of this 
fruit to a high figure, and dried peaches now command $2 50 per bushel from 
store. The apple orchards yielded well, and our market has been well supplied, 
both with green and dried fruit of this description. Dried apples are now worth 
$1 25 per bushel, and green are selling from store at from $2 to $3 50, accord- 
ing to quality. , 

Hives. The receipts of 1851 of all kinds were 99,736, and the range of 


ate areas for the year, was 9 to 10 cents for dry flint, 7 to 8} for dry salt. 


ed, and 4 to 4} for green salted. The receipts this year are 97,144. The mar- 
‘ket opened at 8 cents for dry flint, and closes at 83 cents, and firm. 

Fratuers. Prices have remained without much fluctuation in this article. 
The rates may be quoted as extreme at from 28 to 35 cents—common to prime 
qualities. Supply liberal and demand adequate. 

Beeswax. ‘There is a constantly increasing demand for beeswax, but no great 
additional supply. The receipts of the two past years show but little difference. 
Prices have ruled firmly at 21 and 22 cents. 

Tattow. The season opened for a prime article at — cents, and the price 
gradually rose to 83, at which it now stands firm. 

Lumser. The following table of the monthly receipts of lumber within the 
limits of the corporation has been furnished by Mr. Fergerson, Lumber Master 
of the city.* 


Cooper 
stuff, 
Lumber. Shingles. Laths. pieces, 


February ...ccscccccess coereee 
March, oc. cece Sees deserve van’ 494,906 529,000 169,100 
868,874 114,000 278,053 
1,227,667 1,988,000 162,956 
2,176,169 + 1,496,000 31,000 89,965 
2,087,340 380,500 10,000 
687,208 585,000 15,0$9 
1,005,547 168,781 
October. .cccceeee sie she inna meetin 503,816 28,000 116,000 
November 192,974 697,000 161,000 
December 2,664 railroad ties. 


. For a similar table for 1851, see Merchants’ Magazine (vol. xxvi., page 321.) 
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Toxxace. The table of arrivals at this port of steamers for the present year 
shows an increase over those of the last. As this is an important portion of our 
report, evidencing the progress of the commercial relations of the city, as they 
are yearly extended, and marking, to a good degree, the improvement of the 
country from which the principal produets are received, we have compiled, with 
as much accuracy as could be obtained, the following table for the year 1852 :— 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE MONTHLY ARRIVALS OF STEAMBOATS AT THE PORT 
OF ST. LOUIS FROM NEW ORLEANS, THE OHIO, ILLINOIS, UPPER MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURI, AND 
CUMBERLAND RIVERS, CAIRO, AND OTHER POINTS DURING THE YEAR 1852.* 

= 


: 


me 


° 
e. 
é 


MONTHS, 


"494TH OO 


~~ Tddyssisetyy “9 
to & =7 oo’ “syujod 1019 


November .. 
December....... 


a cocccces 830 520 201 
Aggregate arrivals during the past year......... eccieneses vounios ; 8,184 
The tonnage of this port has been considerably increased, and as freights were 
scarce, charges have ruled unusually low during the year. There have been ad- 
ded to our list, within the past twelve months, several boats which, for dimen- 
sion, power, swiftness, and elegance of finish, are hardly surpassed on the west- 
ern waters. One of these was built at Hannibal, and equipped and furnished at 
this point, and although, as yet, she has made but a trip or two to New Orleans, 
and has not fully tested her capacity, she has already established a high character 
for our artizans in naval architecture, machinery, and embellishment. There can 
be no doubt that with railroad communication to the Iron Mountains and the oak 
forests of the State, our docks and machine shops will be enabled to exhibit as 
well-built vessels, propeled by engines as perfect, and all furnished as cheaply as 
any other point in the West. 

Dry Goons. In our prospective remarks upon this department of our Com- 
merce, about the close of 1851, we predicted that the dry goods trade of the en- 
suing year would result still more favorably ; that it would continue as hereto- 
fore to expand, and approximate still nearer to the furnishing of the entire sup- 
ply demanded by our own and the adjoining States, and this without any regard 
to the Eastern markets, other than the healthful competition naturally existing be- 
tween rival cities. 

The result of the past year has, to a gratifying extent, realized our expec- 
tations. 

None of the evils predicted have overtaken or checked our commercial pros- 
perity. Business has never been-more flourishing—never more free from undue 
speculations or commercial disasters. The demand for goods, although not at 
enhanced prices, has been steady and well sustained. 

Stocks were never better—our hotels never more crowded—and our country 
friends, whose numbers have greatly augmented, never returned home better sat- 
isfied with their purchases, or their choice of a market. 

The importations of dry goods during the past year we estimate at $7,000,000 
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= For a similar table of arrivals for 1847 to 1851, inclusive, see Merchants’ Magazine (vol. xxvi. 
page 319.) 
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being an increase of nearly one million, with sales approaching to $8,500,000 the 
preceding year. 

This has reference only to the jobbing houses. By including the extensive re- 
tail trade transacted throughout our city, we estimate the total imports at 
$10,500,000, and fotal sales at $13,000,000. 

In consequence of the almost unprecedented low waters of the past summer, 
great delay was experienced in receiving the fall stocks. Trade, therefore, was 
not as large in the early part of that season as it otherwise would have been. 
Numbers of merchants of the interior preferred making their early purchases at 
nearer and smaller marts, rather than to select from an incomplete stock, and 
encounter the delay and enhanced expenses incidental to low water navigation. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, the total amount of transactions shows a 
handsome advance over that of the corresponding season in 1851, and proves 
that with the increased and ever reliable facilities to be furnished by our project- 
ed railroads, that a much larger business, not only in this but in every other branch 
of our trade, would have been done. 

In this connection, we think it not inappropriate to casually refer to the prob- 
able influence of a direct communication with the East upon our trade, and espe- 
cially the dry goods business; and we have no hesitation in expressing our firm 
conviction that it will prove most advantageous. We do not apprehend that the 
economy of time thereby affurded, both for traveling and transportation, will at- 
tach to the seaboard any considerable position over the business now centering 
in this city; for these very facilities will also increase the ability of our whole- 
sale dealers to land in St. Louis their foreign importations and purchases from 
eastern manufacturers on still better terms. The larger the business, the greater 
will be the ratio of benefit in time and charges. 

We feel assured that, when such direct communication shall be opened, we 
shall occupy a still stronger position, as a competitor with eastern cities, than at 
present, 

The business prospects for the coming year are very flattering. The agricul- 
tural interests of our country, upon which depends the success of every branch 
of trade, is in a most flourishing condition. An immense quantity of grain and 
other productions of the past year, which low-water freights precluded the ship- 
ment, is yet to come forward, This, added to the regular exports of the spring, 
(all of which are commanding advanced prices,) will impart great activity to bu- 
siness, and furnish an abundance of its life-blood—money. 

This favorable condition of things, together with a greatly increased cur- 
rency circulation, will fully enable the country merchants to discharge their 
ae obligations, and inspire them with confidence to make liberal pur- 
chases. 

We therefore anticipate an increased consumption by the country of dry goods, 
and a much larger aggregate of business—far greater than ever before was pre- 
sented in our annual report. 

Custom-Hovuse Rerort. Through the politeness of Mr. Greene, Surveyor of 
the Port, we are enabled to lay before the public the following statement :— 

Sr. Louis, January 3, 1853. 
Messrs. Caampers anv Knarp:— 

GentTLEMEN:—I herewith give you a statement of some of the particulars and 

results of the business of the Custom-House during the past year :— 


1852. 1851. 





Bitineee $954,956 00 $757,509 00 





_store on 38lst December, ult............eeeeeeees 11,566 00 8,261 89 
The foreign value of merchandise entered at other 
ports for transportation hither, but not yet received, 
SE Wath sos oo os cud kv Ci uwe weay (wes 


72,951 00 107,902 00 








TEeTererTerrrerrrerrer rrr rire $1,039,473 00 





$873,672 89 
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Of the above mentioned goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise entered for consumption in 1852, the imports 
were from the following countries :—From England, 

nee value of which was.........seeeseees 

ce 


eeeee eee eee eeeeeee 


Germany and Holland... ........sss0se0+0- 
Spain and dependencies.........s0scseecseeceeese 
Brazil 


Manilla, (Mast Iadies).....+.-++«.+-ccoc.c.cceses 
eg 


Total.... 


The general description of merchandise imported and 
entered for consumption is, viz:—Sugar and molas- 
ses, foreign cost 

Hardware, cutlery, &c.... ... 

Railroad irgn ........ Sie S tie dd ceaee : 

Earthen and glass ware ....,.... 

Tin plate, tin, iron, copper, dic..... sa bhenedin eG eae 

Dry goods and ET ME neds shaedanbncesebene 

Brandies, wines, gins, cordials, d&c...........2see000+ 

Burr-stones........ ec eveccvceces 

Drugs and medicines............ ‘ 

GIN. aces sabia ia dae ni 6 4s ones Avaeaike eee 


Amount ef duties on imports collected... .. ba gedn es 
Hospital moneys..........se00++ 


seer reeeeeeeere 


Total amount collected in 1852...........0- 
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$431,348 
75,258 
22,695 
262,886 
93,086 
62,963 
6,705 


$406,113 00 
88,404 00 
23,239 00 

220,770 00 
68,983 00 





$954,946 


$418,172 
118,276 
132,894 
80,729 
59,826 
110,814 
$2,985 00 
420 00 
156 00 
5,773 00 


$757,509 00 


$289,753 00 
133,401 00 
100,211 00 

98,786 00 
$1,482 00 
24,287 00 
24,712 00 
2,257 00 
2,618 00 





$954,946 00 


290,168 85 
3,129 89 


$757,509 00 


239,318 68 
2,941 03 





$293,298 74 


$3,162 01 $5,441 44 


86,372 


Imports. Annexed we present the receipts of fhe leading articles of produce, 


groceries, and merchandise for December, 1852 :— 


bbls. & tierces 
863 segs 
272 . casks & hhds. 
558 bbls. & boxes 
8,692 pieces 
8,686 bbls. 
58,703 
1,651 
16,875 
12,176 
5,910 
8,763 
4,482 | Molasses 
8,188 | Salt 


Bagging .........- +++ epi 
Sugar 
Sugar 
Sugar. 





11,109 
36,421 
4,747 











The Law of Bankruptcy. 


Art. IV.—TIE LAW OF BANKRUPTCY. 


Tue supposition that one of the leading projects of the incoming ad- 
ministration will be the establishment of a system of Bankruptcy has in- 
duced much newspaper speculation. So far as the writer has observed, the 
policy has been condemned ; and as he thinks, upon very casual and super- 
ficial views of its principles and consequences. It is the object of the present 
paper to vindicate the principles of the system, without undertaking to 
excuse the errors, or suggest reforms, in the details of those laws upon the 
subject, which have already been enacted ; and which, doubtless, like all sub- 
jects of Legislation, are partially erroneous. We assert that a well regulated 
plan of Bankruptcy is necessary to every commercial nation. The successes of 
Commerce are the results of hazardous enterprises; and the disasters which 
follow these enterprises in many instances, are the necessary consequence of 
the energy which prompts commercial risks. Who is it that brings the 
honors of discovery in unknown seas to his nation? Who that extends 
her commercial flag and carries her trade to regions far beyond the ultima 
thule of his contemporaries ? The man who coldly calculates the certainties 
of the speculation? Not so—but he who full of the daring spirit of adven- 
ture, risks his all upon the scheme of wealth and honor, which lies darkly 
hid in the distance, and which he alone sees in the glimmering future. 
The possibility of loss to such men stands balanced with the possibility of suc- 
cess ; and too often the loss has been personal with himself, the great gain 
for his country. The nation which guards this commercial enterprise from 
foreign enemies, should protect it at home from discouragement under 
domestic peril. It is worse than folly to send ships of war to thunder forth 
the edicts of a Congress for the security of trade, and leave the merchant at 
home the slave of most barbarous enactments against the very enterprise 
which has produced that trade. If we were called to point out the cir- 
cumstance which more than any thing had contributed to the commer- 
cial greatness of England we would say her system of bankrupt laws. 
Capital and enterprise, manufactures and production, will do nothing to ad- 
vance a nation’s glory, unless the utmost freedom is guarantied to the 
energy necessary to develop them. They are the great agencies of success ; 
but unless the mind which directs them is left free to exercise its impulses, 
they lie dormant and unprofitable. This will be the case invariably where 
the law is more coercive of the person than of the property of a debtor; 
and where no general, simple and unvarying provision exists, for the equal 
division of property among all creditors and the final discharge of debtors, 
who make a surrender in good faith of all their estates. 

It is remarkable, because in the teeth of the great object of such laws, that 
the laws of Bankruptcy are denounced on the ground that they encourage 
fraud. The true design of such laws is to prevent inequality and suppress 
fraud. The right of a debtor to prefer a creditor, has never been disputed. 
The practice of debtors to do so by assignments, deeds of trust, and com- 
position, exists over the whole world. The exercise of the right certainly 
works injury to some, and it surely is more consistent with the general 
objects of such principles as recognize the propriety of subrogating a debt- 
or’s estate to the payment of his debts, that a general law shall be enforeed, 
dividing it equally among all just creditors, than that the individual shall in 
each case make a law for himself and place his entire estate in the hands 
of one favored creditor, not always the most meritorious. 

So far as the discharge of a debtor, thus making a just cession of his 
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goods is concerned, the propriety of the principle rests on the necessity of 
relieving him from previous incumbrances, in order to incite to renewed 
industry and enterprise. It is for the honest debtor we would ask this ; not for 
the fraudulent one; for as to the latter, a true and just system of Bankruptcy 
has no application whatever. The man who failing by the occurrence of ca- 
sualties, against which no human prudence can guard, again launches upon 
the sea of commercial contest with anxious prying creditors upon his track, 
careful to snatch every iota of his investments, before it has had time to 
bud, much less bear fruit; may be truly said to work in chains. His life is 
the most miserable of existences. The appetite, the passions, the vanity, the 

ride, the ambition of men, have their forbearances and self-denials ; but the 
ove of money, none! The debtor, cast down and discouraged, by his mis- 
fortunes may have a large family looking up to him for protection and sup- 
port. His wife, an educated and refined woman, may cling to him now 
that he is a blasted tree, with a strength of devotion she did not display 
when the parasites of his wealth were fawning at his feet. His children, 
just upon the threshold of that luminous mansion, where the glorious sun of 
education burns with increasing effulgence like an immortal Drummond light 
upon the great sea of man’s ignorance and crimes ; may be imploring him 
with upheld hands, emaciated for want of food, more earnestly for knowledge 
than for bread. THis energies may be aroused. He may rush forth from 
the hovel where he has sat oppressed and heart-broken, to engage anew in 
the contests of life, strong in the hopes of triumphs. Alas! he has just 
emerged, when he beholds the the creditor, watching like a vulture to carry 
off the first offspring of his exertion! Let this not be called a fancied pic- 
ture. It is areal thing; poorly sketched, but exhibiting the true features 
of life in debt. 

Under such circumstances, not only is the energy of the debtor crippled, 
but a premium is offered his friends for deserting him. Should some liberal 
and generous-minded person be disposed to aid him, by advancing capital 
to new enterprises, he is restricted from doing so by the certainty that some 
creditor will seize upon the adventure, long before its gains mature. 
“ When an insolvent continues liable to his previous debts, no one, however 
favorably disposed, can venture to aid him with a loan; and he is discour- 
aged, even if he had means, from attempting to earn more than a bare liveli- 
hood ; so that while creditors do not in one case out of a hundred, gain the 
smallest sum by this constant liability of the insolvent, his energies and use- 
fulness are for every paralyzed.”* 

In the United States, where every State has its own insolvent law, the 
necessity of a general system is the more apparent. Imprisonment for debt is 
repudiated in nearly all of them; and the only result of the various systems 
is to abolish a remedy in one state, to be revived in another; to embarrass or 
encourage emigration ; or to raise continual conflicts in the adjudications of 
of the several States. The most fruitful subjects for conflicting adjudications 
have been the construction of composition deeds made in one State and en- 
forced in another. Were a general plan enforced, the necessity of sifting 
these self-constituted laws of the individual, of proving the frauds of debtors, 
of upholding plans, evidently gotten up in fraud, of defeating bona fide but 
erroneously detailed deeds of preference, would be avoided. 

We have never yet seen a fair argument upon this topic. The objections 
urged to the Act of 4th April, 1800, and to that proposed in 1840, rested 
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principally upon matters having no relation whatever to the principles of the 
system. Some were opposed to the enlargement of the powers of the 
Federal Courts and to the creation of new officers. Some contended, with 
Blackstone, that it should apply alone to traders; some that it should in- 
clude all persons of broken fortunes. Some opposed such a law because of 
its tendency to sweep off the power of the States to pass such laws, not re- 
membering that the Supreme Court of the United States had declared that 
an effectual law of that kind could not be passed by a State.* Some, 
because of the imagined effects upon the public mind. Judge Story very 
clearly defines a Bankrupt law to be one which on the one hand secures 
creditors an appropriation of the property of their debtors, pro tanio ; and 
on the other, relieves unfortunate and honest debtors from perpetual bond- 
dage to their creditors, either in the shape of unlimited imprisonment, or of 
an absolute right to appropriate and monopolize all their future earnings. t 
It will be observed that this clear mind recognizes no distinction between 
the injustice of imprisoning the body and of monopolizing all future earn- 
ings. The latter course, says he, obviously destroys all encouragement to 
industry and enterprise on the part of the unfortunate debtor, by taking 
from him all the just rewards of his labor, and leaving him a miserable 
pittance, dependent upon the bounty or forbearance of his creditors. 

It is a curious and instructive lesson to trace the various revolutions of the 
Roman nation as connected with this subject. Many of the most important 
of them, grew out of the tyranny of coertion by creditors. The no longer 
doubtful interpretation of the law of the twelve tables, shows the extent of 
cruelty to which men will reach, in the effort to secure debts. As the peo- 
ple became more enlightened and powerful, the strength of the creditor was 
relaxed, not by the unjust exercise of power in abrogating debts, but by 
gradually placing the rights of the creditor upon the humane principles 
adverted to by Judge Story. The cessio bonorum, or cession of goods, when 
made in good faith, exempted the debtor from personal penalty. 

“En effet, par la Loi Juxia il fut permis aux Débiteurs de donner en 
payement a leurs Créanciers les biens qu’ils possedoient, apres en avoir fait 
faire une estimation.” “Par le méme Loi Juxta il fut encore accordé aux 
Débiteurs une nouvelle faveur, appellée cessio bonorum, par laquelle celui 
qui, sans avoir fait aucune malversation, se trouvoit effectivement hors d’état 
de payer ses créanciers, pouvoit se liberer en leur abandonnant ses biens.” 
Terrasson, Histoire de la Jurisprudence Romaine, 117. 

So far as imprisonment for debt is concerned, we do not consider it neces- 
sary to involve that exploded system in this discussion; since Mr. Justice 
Story has dismissed it with the remark, that it is a measure disgraceful even 
to an enlightened despotism. What indeed this eminent jurist has said 
with regard to this subject, is so forcible and appropriate, that no apology is 
necessary for quoting it. 

“One of the first duties of legislation, while it provides amply for the 
sacred obligation of contracts and the remedies to enforce them, certainly is, 
step by step, to relieve the unfortunate and meritorious debtor from a slavery 
of mind and body, which cuts him off from a fair enjoyment of the common 
benefits of society, and robs his family of the fruits of his labor and the bene- 
fits of his paternal superintendence. A national government which did not 
possess this power of legislation, would be little worthy of the exalted fune- 





* The law of New York, passed in April, 1811, entitled, ‘For the relief of Insolvent debtors and 
their creditors.” 1 Kent’s Com. 419, 420. 
+ Commentaries on the Constitution, ab, 385. 
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tions of guarding the happiness and supporting the rights of a free people. 
It might guard them against political oppressions only to render private 
oppressions more intolerable and more glaring. 

“But there are peculiar reasons, independent of these general considerations, 
why the government of the United States should be intrusted with this 
power. They result from the importance of preserving harmony, promoting 
justice, and securing equality of rights and remedies among the citizens of 
all the States. It is obvious that if the power is exclusively vested in the 
States, each one will be at liberty to frame such a system of Jegislation upon 
the subject of Bankruptcy and Insolvency, as best suits its own local interests 
and pursuits. Under such circumstances no uniformity of system or opera- 
tions can be expected. One State may adopt a system of general insolvency ; 
another, a limited or temporary system; one may relieve from the obliga- 
tion of the contracts; another only from imprisonment ; one may adopt a 
still more restrictive course of occasional relief; and another may refuse to 
act in any manner upon the subject. The laws of one State may give un- 
due preferences to one class of creditors, as for instance—to creditors by 
bond or judgment; another may provide for an equality of debts, and a dis- 
tribution pro rata, without distinction, among all. One may prefer creditors 


living within the State to all living without ; securing to the former an entire. 


priority of payment out of the assets. Another may with more liberal jus- 
tice provide for the more equal payment of all, at home or abroad, without 
favor or preference. In short, diversities of almost infinite variety and ob- 
jects may be introduced into the local system, which may work gross injus- 
tice and inequality, and nourish feuds and discontents in neighboring States. 
What is here stated is not purely speculative. It has occurred among the 
American States in the most offensive forms, without any apparent reluct- 
ance or compunction on the part of the offending State. There will always 
be found in every State a large mass of politicians, who will deem it more 
safe to consult their own temporary interests*and popularity, by a narrow 
system of preference than to enlarge the boundaries, so as to give to distant 
creditors a share of the fortune of a ruined debtor. There can be no other 
adequate remedy, than giving a power to the general government fo intro 
duce and perpetuate a uniform system. 

“In the next place it is clear, that no State can introduce any system 
which shall extend beyond its own territorial limits and the persons who 
are subject to its jurisdiction. Creditors residing in other States cannot be 
bound by its laws; and debts contracted in other States are beyond the 
reach of its legislation. It can neither discharge the obligation of such con- 
tracts, nor touch the remedies which relate to them in any other jurisdiction, 
so that the most meritorious insolvent debtor will be harassed by new suits 
and new litigations, as often as he moves out of the State boundaries. His 
whole property may be absorbed by his creditors residing in a single State, 
and he may be left to the severe retribution of judicial process in every other 
State in the Union. Among a people whose general and commercial inter- 
course must be so great and so constantly increasing, as in the United 
States, this alone would be a most enormous evil, and bear with peculiar 
severity upon all the commercial States. Very few persons engaged in 
active business will be without debtors or creditors in many States in the 
Union. One of the pressing grievances bearing upon commercial, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural interests at the present moment, is the total want of 
a general system of Bankruptcy. It is well known that the power has lain 
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dormant, except for a short period, ever since the Constitution was adopted, 
and the excellent system then put into operation, was repealed before it had 
any fair trial, upon grounds generally believed to be wholly beside its merits, 
and from causes more easily understood than deliberately vindicated. 

“In the next place, the power is important in regard to foreign countries, 
and to our commercial credit and intercourse with them.”* 

The evils here pointed out are now existing and will continue to exist until 
Congress puts into safe and permanent operation the requirements of the 
Constitution. It is peculiarly appropriate that an executive, who, in the re- 
cent election, has gone into official position with such an overwhelming 
popular vote, should promote a measure calculated greatly to advance the 
commercial interests of the country. 

Many, who start back in horror at the alledged cruelty of the Roman law, 
which authorized the separation of a debtor’s body in pieces, in order to be 
divided between creditors, think little of restoring imprisonment ; and of the 
revival of the barbarian sentence of the English Courts, that if a creditor 
will not support a debtor in prison, in the name of God let him die. The 
writer well remembers that this was supposed to be law in one of the States 
as late as 1829. A creditor had imprisoned a person for debt, and refused 
to provide for him. The Sheriff had done so until it became a burden, and 
solicited the writer to obtain relief. He brought the debtor up on habeas 
corpus, and the presiding judge discharged him on the refusal of the creditor 
to support him. It was contended that the ancient statute above referred 
to, was in force, and the conduct of the judge was made ground of impeach- 
ment. + 

Voltaire in his sly and forcible manner, has illustrated this with his 
wonted strength of intellect and luminous thought. 

“ll n’est pas vrai qu’on ait statué en France peine de mort contre les ban- 
querontiers sans distinction. Les simples faillites n’emportent aucune peine: 
les banquerontiers frauduleux furent soumis.& la peine de mort, aux états 
d'Orléans, sous Charles LX, et aux états de Blois, en 1576; mais ces 
édits, renouleves par Henri LV, ne furent que comminatoires. 

“Tl est trop difficile de prouver qu’un homme s’est déshonoré expres, et a 
cédé volontairement tous ses biens & ses eréanciers pour les tromper. Dans 
le doute, on s’est contenté de mettre le malheureux au pilori, ou de l’envoy- 
er aux galeres, quoique d’ordinaire un banquier soit un fort mauvais forcat. 

“Les banquerontiers furent fort favorablement traités la derniere année due 
regne de Louis XIV, et pendant la régence. La triste état ou l’interieur 
due royaume fut reduit, la multitude des marchands qui ne pouvaient ou qui 
ne voulaient pas payer, la quantité d’effets invendus on invendables, la crainte 
de linterruption de tout commerce, obligeront la gouvernement, en 1715, 
1716, 1718, 1721, 1722, et 1726, a faire suspendre toutes, les procédures 
contre tous ceux qui etaient dans le cas de la faillite. 

“Tl pouvait méme, dans certaines villes, garder tous ses biens et frustrer 
ses créanciers, pourvu qu'il s’assit le derriére “nu sur une pierre en presence 
de tous les marchands. C’était une dérivation douce de l’ancien proverbe 
romaine sol vere aut in wre aut in cute, payer de son argent ou de sa peau. 
Mais cette coutume n’existe plus: les créanciers ont prefere leur argent au 
derriere d’un banquerontier.” f 

We cannot but express the wish gravely, that a uniform system of Bank- 
ruptey, suited to the increasing commercial relations of the nation; one re- 





* Story’s Com. on the Const. ab. p. 384, + Case of Hendrix, Miss. 
¢ Voltaire, Dictionnaire Philosophique, article “ Banqueronte.” 
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deeming the Constitutional promise; one adequate to the exigencies of the 
times, and calculated to harmonize the varying decisions of the judicial de- 
partments of the several States; will be one of the settled policies of the 
administration which came into power on the 4th of March, The saga- 
cious prophecies of the editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, point to an in- 
evitable crisis in our commercial affairs, probably before the close of the 
year. It will be best for a law of Bankruptcy to be existing before that 
crisis arrives. Let it not be an objection as with the last, that the law 
was made for a period of pecuniary disaster after the storm was passed. 
But suffer the law to go silently into effect before the majority of the people 
anticipate the necessity. It will be more likely to be just, because less influ- 
enced by existing events. B. F. P. 


Art. ¥.—WISCONSIN: ITS RESOURCES, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS. 


Few, if any, of the younger States, have made a more favorable impres- 
sion upon the mind of the American public, than Wisconsin. From the 
time when her mineral treasures first attracted the attention of Western ad- 
venturers, to that, when her voice was heard at the doors of our National 
Legislature, asking to be confederated in a State capacity with the Union, 
and ever since, the report which rumor and travel have borne thence, has 
been not only favorable in the aggregate, but also uniformly consistent ; not 
one day uttering enormous improbable tales of Arcadian beauty and fertility, 
and the next, equally extravagant and ridiculous stories of Saharaan sterility, 
and marshes fraught with ten thousand agues and fevers. In this respect 
of reputation, Wisconsin has been conspicuously fortunate, for it is certainly 
preferable to enjoy a certain definite character, even though it underrate one’s 
merit, than to be puffed and defamed, (if the words are not become syno- 
nymes,) in alternate breaths. Wisconsin made her debut,soto speak, at a 
fortunate epoch—after the fanaticism of Western emigration was over, and 
the edge of land speculation had become somewhat blunted—when railroads 
were just opening up to the world the demonstrations of the spendid prob- 
lems in political economy, to which they had given rise—when it had be- 
come nothing strange for as fine a country to be found one or two thousand 
miles west of the Atlantic coast, as one or two hundred, and when each new 
member admitted to the family of Uncle Sam, was no longer, as a matter 
of course, a prodigy of salubrity and fecundity. 

In the few years since her settlement began, Wisconsin has made greater 
progress in developing her resources, perfecting the fabric of society, the or- 
ganization and efficiency of civil government, the establishment on a perma- 
nent basis of Commerce and exchange, than any other State in the Union 
at a corresponding political age. The connection which she now sustains 
with the East is intimate, and her relations with citizens of other States are 
multiform and numerous in the way of commercial and money exchanges, 
as well as in the interchange of friendship and the courtesies of social life. 
We have, accordingly, thought that an article containing a notice of the 
prominent general characteristics of the country, and the circumstances under 
which her growth has been, and is taking place, might be interesting to 
many of our readers—it can hardly fail of being so to the numerous class 
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who sustain family and friendly relations with the inhabitants of Wisconsin. 
We do not propose to be very methodical in our treatment of the sub- 
ject, and shall not subdivide into minute topics, making but one or two heads ; 
and first— 


REAL ESTATE—-AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS, ETC, 


There is at present, a strong upward tendency in real estate, which is 
natural and healthy, being the ongoing of a sometime suspended movement, 
which seems to have accumulated energy during its quiescence. A few 
years since, the tide of emigration, which was setting steadily and full into 
the West, was suddenly diverted Califorhiaward, and the States of the West 
were left to wait, in a state of “suspended animation,” for the reflowing of 
that tide. Contemporaneous with this was the failure (for one or two con- 
secutive years,) of the wheat crop, and the temporary confusion consequent 
thereon in agricultural and commercial operations. These two circumstan- 
ces, in connection with a great scarcity of money and the absence of a re- 
liable paper currency, co-operated to form an era still fresh in the minds of 
all, which fully merited the unequivocal name “ hard times.” But the recent 
almost simultaneous disappearance of each of these obstacles to civil progress, 
has enabled the State to resume a career happily begun, and now being 
pursued with vigor, under most auspicious circumstances. 

Real estate, as we before said, is again exhibiting an upward tendency ; 
farms which, a year or two ago, might have been bought for about the cost 
of the improvements thereon, are no longer for sale. A feeling of content- 
ment and security has taken the place of a desire to sell, and the uncer- 
tainty, which for a while attended the wheat crop, taught the farmers that 
other crops, or stock raising, were even more profitable than the cultivation of 
wheat. No soil produces more abundant harvests of spring grains, than 
that of Wisconsin, and several circumstances conspire to adapt it peculiarly 
to wool growing, stock raising, dairying, &c. ‘The amount of capital required 
to purchase a farm here is, say about one-tenth as great as in New York, 
for instance, and upon ten times the area of soil, at least five times the 
amount of stock can be kept. But, instead of a definite amount of land, 
laboriously kept fenced and guarded against intrusion ard extrusion, the Wis- 
consin farmer, in common with a few neighbors, enjoys the range of a prairie, 
three, five, or seven miles broad, skirted with “ openings,” and covered with 
a most luxurious growth of vegetation provided by nature for the immediate 
sustenance of cattle, while upon the lower parts or bottom land, are mea- 
dows ready seeded and leveled for the scythe. 

The usually open winters, and the fine clear weather of the country, (rains 
having always a “ definite beginning and end,”) contribute to adapt the State 
peculiarly to wool-growing, as well as to raising other stock. Wool is fast 
becoming one of the staples, and several importations have lately taken 
place of full-blood French Merino and other valuable breeds of sheep. Cer- 
tainly, if wool-growing is profitable on farms worth from $20 to $50 per 
acre, it must, in an equally advantagous climate, with not more than two or 
three per cent difference in market price, on farms worth from two to five 
dollars per acre. 

The character of the soil of Wisconsin is indicated to some extent, by its 
geological features. The limestone underlying the coal-fields of Illinois, forms 
the immediate basis of the alluvion of Southern Wisconsin. This geologi- 
cal district, with that portion of the State which lies southerly of the valley 
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of the Wisconsin River, comprises the whole of the slope toward Lake 
Michigan. In many portions of this district the lime rock disappears, and 
the out-cropping sandstone furnishes a fine material for building. The lead 
bearing rock of the mineral region is a porous limestone, prevailing through- 
out Grant, La Fayette, and Iowa counties, comprising four-fifths of the 
“Lead District ” of the Upper Mississippi—the remaining one-fifth being in 
the States of Illinois and Iowa. Deposits of iron ore, water limestone, and beds 
of gypsum, together with other varieties of minerals, are found in localities 
more or less numerous throughout the limestone region. Allof that section 
of the State which lies between Lake Superior on the north, and the Falls 
of St. Anthony on the Mississippi, and the falls of other rivers flowing south- 
erly, is primitive in its prevailing geological character, and it is within this 
primitive region that the copper mines of Lake Superior are found—proba- 
bly the richest in the world, and apparently inexhaustible. 

In all that portion of the State lying between the primitive region just 
described, and the limestone formation of the South and East, the transition 
sandstone prevails, interspersed with limestone, and more sparsely with rock 
of a primitive character. This formation comprises that section of country 
drained by the Wisconsin and other rivers tributary to the Upper Missis- 
sippi, below the falls of those streams. Within this geological district are 
found quarries of white marble, which promises to be abundant and valuable. 
The limestone district of the State is overspread by a soil and subsoil, simi- 
lar to that which prevails in other portions of the great valley, and is unsur- 
passed by any in fertility. It is the distinction of the mineral region of 
Wisconsin, that it is overspread by a surface of the very finest agricultural 
qualities, contrary to the general fact that a mining district is worthless for 
agricultural purposes. Proceeding northerly and westwardly of the divid- 
ing ridge, between the waters of Lake Michigan and those that flow into the 
Upper Mississippi, the soil will be observed to become more sandy and porous, 
a character which prevails throughout the sandstone region above described. 
The soil of this portion of the State is easily cultivated, warm, highly pro- 
ductive, and the growth luxuriant. (Vide pamphlet “ Wisconsin.”) 

Within these various districts are successfully cultivated, wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, flax, peas, beans, potatoes, hops, and all grains which can be grown 
in the same latitude elsewhere. Fruit received early attention from settlers, 
and many fine bearing orchards may be found, while almost every farm has 
a nursery or young orchard of apple, plum, cherry, aud other fruit-bearing 
trees; grapes and strawberries flourish remarkably well, and peach trees are 
cultivated with some considerable success. 

The largest portion of the State, exclusive of that lying north of the Fox 
and Wisconsin rivers, consists of alternating prairie and opening, in about 
equal proportions, The prairies are universally small, from two to ten or 
fifteen miles in diameter, and are skirted round by openings of oak, inter- 
spersed with maple and hickory. Settlers usually “enter” a farm part prairie 
and part opening, thus securing a forest lot and an ample “clearing.” The 
soil, enriched by the burning upon it yearly of alarge mass of most luxuriant 
vegetation, is composed of a sort of impalpable powder, formed of the ele- 
ments of organic matter, and its richness would seem marvelous were the 
causes unknown, The country lacks but a thick over-sprinkling of farm- 
houses and church spires, to completely deceive the eye of the traveler, so 
much do its oak groves resemble orchards and forest lots, and its prairies cul- 
tivated fields. This “old-farm” aspect of things so invariably remarked by 
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travelers, contributes a home feeling to the settler, and reminds him b 
agreeable comparison, rather than by painful contrast, of the fields and 
groves with which in other days he has been familiar. Nor is this wholly a 
matter of seeming and imagination. A year or two of occupancy, the erec- 
tion of a house and barn, suffices to make the first illusion a subsequent fact. 
Ripening fields of grain, undisfigured by stumps to show that a forest 
lately occupied and will not at once resign its “ nine-tenth ” claim to the 
soil, wave around the new settler, as they waved in fields which successive 
generations have reaped. Green meadows stretch away bencath his eye, 
leveled to perfect smoothness, as if the fire that once annually swept over 
them, had been an agent commissioned to keep them enriched and smoothed 
for the scythe of oncoming agriculture. ; 

This facility, with which prairie and opening can be converted into old 
farms, both in appearance and practical reality, has done much to augment 
the increase of population, which, for the decade of years ending 1850, was 
890 per cent; an increase unparalleled in the history of States, even in 
America, where civilization seems to have acquired such wonderful momen- 
tum, as will be seen by the following comparison :— 


The greatest ratio of increase of Ohio was from 1800 to 1810.... 409 per cent 
“ “ 


“ Indiana ©: .43810:.. 1820, ..:. 506 
“ “ “ Illinois ©. 3610... 1890:.. 850. * 
«“ «“ « Michigan “ 1830 1840.... 570 « 
“ “ « Wisconsin “ 1840 BOGU sees | illite 
“ “ « Towa « 1840 1850.... 346°" * 


The mineral resources of Wisconsin attracted the attention of the first 
settlers, and, although this fact retarded the progress of agriculture, by 
drawing a larger proportion of the earlier emigrants to the more exciting life 
of tie miner, yet it must, at the same time, have created a home market of 
some extent, and thus given an impulse to agriculture. Asin all new States, 
the want of a market most prolongs the state of incipiency in agriculture, 
so this need was but slightly alleviated by the market which the mining and 
lumbering districts afforded. Add to these the fact common to all new States, 
that the first occupants are either speculators, or else men of limited 
means but vast energies, and you have an idea of the circumstances under 
which Wisconsin began her civil career. 

There are in Wisconsin, as in some other Western States, settlements of 
Norwegians, who, impelled by a sort of national fraternity, “locate” in 
neighborhoods, and sometimes form the principal population of one or two 
conterminous townships. They are a hardy, industrious race, prudent and 
economical in the extreme, and disregarding external appearances, are accu- 
mulating large fortunes, and extending and multiplying their farms so as to 
widen rapidly the area of cultivated soil. They are thus doing the State a 
great service, and counteracting, to some extent, the evil tendency of specula- 
tion and land granting to corporations. There is also an admixture of Ger- 
mans in the population, and those only who are acquainted with their char- 
acteristics and know the rigid apprenticeship system, both in arts and educa- 
tion, which is enforced in their native land, will set a sufficiently high value 
upon this constituent in the elements which go to make up the general 
character of a State. 

Within the borders of Wisconsin is springing up a cis-Atlantic Germany 
for the sons of trans-Atlantic “ Fatherland.” The language of the Rhine 
there almost rivals the English in universality of use, and mingles with it in 
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the great anthem of earnest life, which ascends from the marts of trade, 
the saloons of pleasure and fashion, the halls of debate and legislation, and 
the wails dedicated to the free worship of God. The waters of the Missis- 
sippi, as they meet and mingle with the waters of the Rhine in the deep 
bosom of the Atlantic, can tell of a new fatherland in the far off clime from 
whence they flow. Here, where no kingly fiat can trammel the soul—where 
no omnipresent police can bear fire-side converse and secret thoughts to the 
quick ear‘of tyranny—where brighter than European skies, arearched above 
the heads of freer than European men—where a soil, instinct with freedom, 
clothed in verdure, and decked with flower-gems, has never felt the tread of 
tyrant or slave—where esto perpetua has been inscribed upon a glorious char- 
ter of human rights—here are being laid the foundations of a home, where 
the Celt, the Teutonic, and the Scandinavian shall fraternize, and the sham- 
roc and thistle, the lily and the pine, shall mingle their leaves and flowers to 
symbolize the unity of races and the brotherhood of man, 

This interfu-ion and commingling of races is, no doubt, the preparation 
for a higher state of life than has before been reached. It produces an eclee- 
ticism of customs and institutions—it transfuses the swift life tide and ner- 
vous energy of the new world, into the veins and body of the old; and re- 
ciprocally leavens the moral constitution of the too progressive, too refor- 
matory “ Young America,” with wholesome conservatism. Thus, at the 
same time, liberalizing and conservating thought and feeling—multiplying 
varieties of human character, and presenting new and curious phases of so- 
cial, intellectual, and moral life—widening the range of observation, enlarg- 
ing the scope of thought, and enriching language itself, this commixture of 
nations is widening the realm of the possible for humanity, and aiding to 
originate influences, universal as the race and potent as truth. It is as if 
some social alchemist had discovered in the Anglo-Saxon race, a philosopher's 
stone, and was bringing all other races in contact with it, that they might 
be transmuted, by the touch, to something finer and more precious. 

But perhaps all this is not exactly pertinent to our topic, agriculture. 
There is no inferiority in the character of implements and machines, or in 
professional knowledge, among the inhabitants of Wisconsin, as compared 
with older States. A State Agricultural Society has been in existence several 
years, and its annual fairs have, invariably, exceeded the anticipations of all 
interested. At Janesville, is published a monthly magazine devoted to ag- 
riculture and the kindred arts, and another at Racine, of the same character. 
Many of the best New York and New England agricultural journals are nu- 
merously subscribed for by the farmers of Wisconsin, who, in intellectual 
capacity and habits of thought, (the American portion) are superior to the 
average of the same class in the Middle and Eastern States. Nor is it strange. 
Bursting out by the force of native enterprise, or driven by stern necessity 
from the orbit of which the parental roof and village circle was the con- 
trolling center, they began to obey self-constituted centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, and to revolve in a more extended orbit, marked out by a farther range 
of thought. Nothing seems wanting but access to market, to give Wiscon- 
sin the eminence in agriculture which her soil deserves. It is generally con- 
sidered that a bushel of wheat sold in Wisconsin for four shillings, pays 
quite as good a profit, as if sold in central New York for one dollar, and so 
of other grains. The diminished expense of cultivation, the entire absence 
of waste land, the magnitude of the yield, and the smallness of the capital 
invested, combine to make a plain reason for this result. How wonderfully, 
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there, will agriculture be benefited by the construction of railroads—every 
heart-throb of the commercial emporium will be felt there, when these nerves 
of iron shall have extended their filaments, and formed their ganglia through- 
out the State. The projection of railroads has given Wisconsin farmers a 
glimpse of a golden future for them, a future full of promise and rich in re- 
munerations for the disappointments of former years. 

Probably there has never been, in the history of the State, any epoch 
more favorable for real estate investments, than the present. All uncertainty 
is at an end, and, with ordinary judgment, it is perfectly easy to make pur- 
chases which will pay from 12 to 50 per cent per annum on the capital in- 
vested, by simple rise in value, if no improvements are made. The connec- 
tion which two or three years, at the farthest, will make, between every im- 
portant point in the State and the Eastern world, will bring its farmers in 
direct competition with those of the Middle States; and any one familiar 
with the soils of the countries respectively, can predict the result with the 
certainty of destiny. For ten years to come, stock of all kinds can be raised 
for about one-fourth the cost of raising in New York, and grain for about 
one-half. The transportation will never exceed 20 per cent, rarely 15 per 
cent, and on wool and similar articles will not exceed 3 to 5 per cent. Should 
the Pacitic Railroad become a reality—we will not enter upon the subject— 
there would be such an inversion of present positions, as is unparalleled in 
the history of Commerce. 

A barely comfortable subsistence, is all that can be obtained from an 
eastern farm of one hundred acres, worth $50 per acre; and a young man 
without money capital, can never become a land owner there, by the savings 
of agriculture alone. In Wisconsin, on the other hand, there are large tracts 
of land, (such as have made the fortunes of our Wadsworths,) in the oldest 
and best settled counties of the State, parts of Congress grants for State 
University and school funds, which are for sale at their appraised value, from 
$2 to $5 per acre ; ten per cent of the purchase money down, and the bal- 
ance payable in ten years, (those belonging to the school fund thirty years,) 
with 7 per cent interest. The amount now for sale at the State offices at 
Madison the capital, is about one-and-a-half millions acres. These tracts 
are of the best land in the State, having been located, at an early day, by 
gentlemen of knowledge and experience in such matters.* 

An emigration agency has been established in the city of New York, for 
the purpose of affording accurate and reliable information to persons emi- 
grating westward, and for smoothing and rendering plain the path of the 
foreigner to that land of promise. ‘The better classes of German and Nor- 
wegian population are beginning to find their way hither, bringing with them 
such capital, knowledge, and refinement, as will raise, vastly, the general char- 
acter of the foreign population. Finer than telegraphic wires are stretched 
across the ocean, and a subtler than electric fluid plays along its lines. 

All these circumstances combine to give real estate a buoyancy, and a 
strong upward tendency, which, unlike the inflations of land manias and spee- 
ulators’ bubbles, will end in general prosperity, instead of in an absorbing 
“ crisis,” and an inclusive “ smash.” 

But we must pass to another point of observation. Intimately connected, 
of necessity, with agriculture is trade, and we have already adverted to it 
somewhat, in speaking of the former, 





* There are about 20,000,000 acres of land subject to entry at government price, ($1 25 per acre,) 
lying wholly north of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. 
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A simple inspection of the geographical situation of Wisconsin, shows an 
advantageous natural position for trade. Washed along its entire eastern 
border by Lake Michigan, the coast indentations forming several excellent 
harbors, and along the western boundary by the Mississippi River, it is there- 
by put in direct communication with New York and New Orleans—the East 
and the South. Beside these, the Fox River flowing north-east into Green 
Bay, and the Wisconsin river south-west into the Mississippi, and separated 
from each other at the nearest point, by a portage of only one and-a-half 
miles, and have been connected by a canal ; thus forming a direct water com- 
munication between the basin of the St. Lawrence and the valley of the 
Mississippi. The proceeds of the sales of certain lands granted by Congress 
for the purpose, are being administered by the State, for the construction of 
a “steamboat communication” between those points, along the channel of 
the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. When this project is completed, as it will 
be, though just now overshadowed by the more imperative necessity for rail- 
roads, it will form an important channel, not only for the trade of Wisconsin, 
but of the United States. All heavy freight will seek this route, in transitu 
from St. Louis and the South-West, as well as from Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
other States which may be formed, to the sea coast. 

The importance of these natural channels will appear still more conspic- 
uously, when we consider the immense lumber and lead trade which passes 
through them. There isa vast pinery, or evergreen district, along the upper 
Wisconsin River and its branches, and several other large pineries on the Wolf, 
(north branch of Fox,)the La Crosse, Black, Chippewa, and St. Croix rivers. 
These constitute the lumber district, an important feature of the State. The 
amount of lumber manufuctured along the Wisconsin River, above the por- 
tage, in the year 1851, was 43,500,000 feet ; and on the Fox, including the 
Wolf and other affluents, 30,000,000 feet. The amount of lead shipped 
from the State at Galena, has averaged during the eleven years ending 1851, 
41,727,023 pounds, at a value ($4 00 per ewt,) of $1,669,980 92. 

We are aware that in these days, when mountains are tunneled, and riv- 
ers made to flow in new channels, when the “ everlasting hills” are “‘ yoked 
together in bands of eyclopean architecture, and bear over their summits the 
caravans of Commerce,” natural position is said to avail little. But, celeris 
paribus, with the same energy, foresight, enterprise, natural position is worth 
just as much as ever; but an inactive reliance thereon, with no effort to 
superadd the advantages of art, will result in a very insignificant progress. 
The commercial history of New York and Boston contains a lesson or two 
on this subject. No apathy, however, exists in Wisconsin, the railroad chap- 
ter in her history will be a compendious one. Charters have been already 
granted for 1,500 miles of railroad, and a beginning has been made upon 
nearly all the roads. There is more danger that too many roads will be 
built, than too few; but when we consider the comparatively trifling cost of 
a road in that country, (about $20,000 per mile,) we need not fear but 
that they will pay; and, that being once established, every advantage arises 
from their competition and contiguity. During a part of the year, heavy 
freight will always go by the Lakes, but during the cold season, railroads 
will be the sole reliance of importers and exporters. The railroad ecommu- 
nication is now complete from New York and the Eastern cities, to Chicago, 
which is destined to be the commercial emporium of the Great West; and con- 
necting railroads will soon be run to all parts of Wisconsin. From three to 
four days will be consumed on the route. The Beloit and Madison Railroad, 
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connecting at Beloit with the Chicago and Galena Railroad, (which last is 
now in operation,) will form the first direct land communication hetween 
central Wisconsin and the East, via Chicago. It will be running to Madison 
on or before January 1, 1854. 

The banking law of the State, submitted to the people last fall for ratifi- 
cation, went into operation January 1, 1853, and is pronounced most excel- 
lent by all acquainted with currency matters. — Allowing the use of railroad 
mortgage bonds as a banking basis, it has facilitated loans to railroad com- 
panies. It has, by easing the money market, prevented the sacrifice of par- 
tially improved farms, for the want of a few hundred dollars, which, a year 
or two since, could be borrowed only at a ruinous rate of interest. It is also 
sweeping out of the country the flood of issue upon personal security alone 
—shinplasters ”—which, like the vermin in the days of obdurate Pharaoh, 
have “come up” all over the land. There are those who are opposed, in 
principle, to this or any other banking law ; but all feel perfect security in 
the currency of the Wisconsin Banks, knowing that every safeguard has been 
used that experience and wisdom could devise, and that they will not soon 
be from under the supervision of men of the most approved capacity, and 
the most sterling integrity. Banks have been organized at Madison, Mil- 
waukee, Janesville, Fon-du-Lac, and Beloit. 

It will not be expected that many extensive manufactories are to be found 
in Wisconsin, if we except lumber and flouring mills. It is a well known 
fact, that of the corps of carpenters and masons, not more than one-tenth 
are regularly educated mechanics, the others are “ men of genius ”—Yankees. 
The demand for master workers in all the departments of house building, 
cabinet ware, carriage making, &c., is earnest aud importunate. Good work- 
men in all the mechanic arts, receive higher wages there than in the East, 
while the cost of living is reduced one half. More flouring mills will soon 
be required, oil mills are being built, woolen factories will soon be erected, 
for there is little doubt that wool-growing will form an important feature in 
Wisconsin agriculture, Cotton Mills, drawing their supply of raw material 
through the easy and direct route of the Mississippi River, will soon be cre- 
ating Western Lowells and Chicopees. The field thus opened for artisans, 
especially for millwrights, is vast, and cannot soon be occupied. The shores 
of Lake Michigan, by their easy access to the vast lumber region, afford un- 
surpassed facilities for shipbuilding, and we do not believe that the West 
will long be dependent upon the East, for the productions of machine shops 
and foundries. Water powers are numerous almost all over the State—a 
thousand streams which now spend their strength in play of eddies, and in 
cresting the rocks along their beds with foam, if once caught and harnessed, 
would accomplish a higher destiny than is now theirs, and utter, in their 
ceaseless ripple, no less of poetry and more of utilitarianism, 

The principal trading towns are, on the lake side, Milwaukee, Racine, 
Kenosha, Oyaukee, Manitowac, Sheboygan, and Green Bay ; and on the Mis- 
sissippi border, Potosi, Prairie du Chien, Prairie La Crosse, and Willow River ; 
in the lead district, Mineral Point and Platteville; in the basin of the Fox 
and Lower Wisconsin, Fort Winnebago, Portage City, Oshkosh, Fond du 
Lac, and Menasha; on the banks of the Rock River, Watertown, Janesville, 
and Beloit; between the Rock and Lake Michigan, Whitewater and Wau- 
kesha, ‘These towns, the most prominent of to-day, may soon be eclipsed 
by the rising splendors of some village not embraced in the present catalogue. 

All these towns are of a growth like enchantment. Milwaukee, which in 
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1835 was an Indian wilderness, is now a fashionable and wealthy city, with 
a population of 26,000. The fact, that in new States the largest part of the 
inhabitants are men, and that the business is mostly in the hands of young 
men, (ancient maiden ladies “ please find, and when found make note of,”) 
explains the wonderful earnestness of life, which characterizes young, rapidly 
growing towns. It explains also, why Eastern has come to be almost synon- 
ymous with metropolitan, in manners. 

Madison, the capital of the State, deserves for its natural and picturesque 
beauty, a more extended notice than present limits allow. It is situated on 
an elevated isthmus, three-fourths of a mile broad, between two of a group, 
or chain of four beautiful little lakes, the largest of which is six by nine, and 
the smallest three by two miles in diameter. The water of these lakes is 
cold and clear, the shores are composed of a fine gravel shingle, and the bot- 
toms of white sand. Their banks are, with few exceptions, bold, and pre- 
sent many situations similar, and hardly inferior, to those along the Hudson. 
The lower parts of the village are about fifty feet above the level of the lakes, 
while the eminence on which the Capitol stands, (in a park of fourteen acres, 
filled with trees of native growth,) is 30 feet higher. College Hill, the 
magnificent site of the State University, which has now been in operation 
several years, is another eminence, eighty feet above lake level, one mile dis- 
tant from the State House. In no place has nature been more profuse in 
bestowing the natural elements of beauty, or more admirable in their collec- 
tion. Rising from out the midst of an inland sea, with an outline graceful 
as the swell of an ocean wave, contrasting its mingled colors with the bright 
waters of the cireumambient lakes, and the green woods and fields beyond, 
or, casting its long evening shadows far out over the waters, as if Jaying it- 
self to rest in their deep bosom, Madison stands, the nonpareil of Western 
towns, the embodiment of ideal beauty. Hon. D. §. Curtiss, in a volume 
entitled “ Western Portraiture,” thus speaks of it :—‘ At some time in our 
travels or observations, all of us have met with some location that was at 
once, and indelibly, impressed upon the fancy, as the paragon of all out-door 
loveliness and beauty. * * * With many persons, Madison is that 
paragon of landscape scenery. As the brilliant diamond, chased around with 
changing borders, which sparkles on the swelling vestment of some queenly 
woman, so this picturesque village, with its varied scenery, sits, the coronal 
gem, on the broad and rolling bosom of this rich and blooming State.” In 
its horoscope, lie commingled the results which will flow from its position 
as the capital—as one of the largest inland trade depots, and as a place 
whose natural beauty will make it a favorite “summer resort,” and surround 
it with the country seats of wealthy and refined gentlemen. 

We have said little of the superficial beauty of Wisconsin, and can say 
but a word, He who graduates his ideas thereof by his knowledge of the 
States adjacent, or by preconceived notions of prairies and Western country, 
will find himself entirely mistaken in his ideas of Wisconsin scenery. It is 
not Alpine, indeed, nor does it need be, in order to be beautiful and even 
magnificent. There are no level prairies, and none, we believe, so large that 
forests are lost sight of in crossing them. The best description of the Ailly- 
ness (to make a word) is found in the fact that “ brakes” are universally 
used on stage-coaches, throughout the State: and they are not, like the Esq. 
at the end of an address, or the curl of a pig’s caudal appendage, “ more for 
ornament than use.” 

Nor is the State liable to the imputation which often rests upon new States, 
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particularly in the West, of uuhealthiness. The census returns show that 
the State of Wisconsin enjoys the healthiest climate in the United States, 
for one of such vast extent: and the fact is concurrent with rumor, agues, 
and the long catalogue of western fevers, so called, are much rarer 
than in New York even—the bright skies, definite weather, and pure air, 
are inimical to the whole family of febrile disorders. 

We must not close, without a remark or two on the educational and kin- 
dred interests of the State. 

Beside numerous academies and high schools, and several colleges, there 
is a State University, created by the munificence of Congress, which granted 
to the State, in trust, over 46,000 acres of land as an endowment. Their 
sale will produce a fund of about $500,000, and it is provided that this shall 
furnish instruction gratuitously through the entire collegiate and professional 
courses. Congress also set apart the 16thsection, (640 acres,) in every town- 
ship, for the support of common schools, and has since increased this donation 
by a grant of 500,000 acres, and five per cent on all sales of government 
lands; thus laying broad and firm the foundation for an admirable system 
of common schools, and hastening the date of their existence. 

Churches are not yet numerous, but, as is customary in all parts of the 
United States, the school-house is made a house of worship for a time ; a 
fitting emblem of the fraternity of reason and revelation, of the mind and 
the heart, of natural science and divine truth. Church buildings will soon 
be erected, and if the moral and religious character of the community ad- 
vances correspondingly, the future of Wisconsin will surely be brightened 
by the benediction of God. 


“They shall prosper that love Thee.” 


In the links which are binding us faster and firmer to our Eastern father- 
land, we see a promise, that in religion, as in arts and education, we shall 
become worthy our paternity. That was a capital idea which Dickens puts 
in the mouth of “Mr. Veller, Sen.,” who, speaking of a steam-engine, says : 
“The sensiblest thing it does is, ven there is anything in the vay, it sets up 
that ’ere terrible scream vich seems to say, ‘ Now ’ere’s two hundred and 
forty passengers in the werry greatest possible extremity o’ danger, and ’ere’s 
their two hundred and forty screams in vun!’” It also tells that in distant 
lands, whence with winged steps it has come, men live and labor; that the 
greatest of victories and noblest of triumphs is being achieved there. It 
speaks of a far off land where gigantic forests are being hewn into stately 
cities, and the haunts of the buffalo and deer are becoming green pastures 
and golden grain fields. 

“This sinking of the mountains and raising of the valleys,” says a cele- 
brated D. D., “is, I doubt not, in the providence of God, a preparation for 
the onward movement of other chariot wheels, than those of blood-stained 
conquerors—those electric wires are compassing the earth, for the convey- 
ance of other tidings than those of either Commerce or conquest. 

Let Christianity irradiate the vast circumference of this beautiful West, 
as the sun now shines upon it, and a new brightness and glory will arise 
over its wide-spreading prairies, and through its deep forests. Its landscapes 
will smile in more winning loveliness, and its lakes ripple in sweeter musi¢ 
—flowers will bloom in brighter brightness, and verdure wave in greener 
green. A. F. 0. 
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Art, VI.—MORAL BENEFITS OF SLAVERY. 


Freeman Hont, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, etc. :— 

Sir :—The excuse for sending this article to a Merchants’ Magazine, is 
found in the title and design of such a work; as a miNtary magazine is 
the appropriate repository of material supplies for the future, so is a Mer- 
chants’ Magazine intended as the repository of mental supplies for their use. 
Slaves are considered and used as merchantable property by nearly one-half 
of the States, and are guarantied in such use by the constitution of our gov- 
ernment; hence any information respecting it would be parallel with infor- 
mation respecting any other specie of merchandise ; and [ feel assured that 
an article, recapitulating the old, or adding any new light on that subject, 
will be highly appreciated by many of the readers of Mr. Hunt's incompar- 
able journal. I propose, 1st, to consider the moral benefits of slavery, its de- 
sign and effect, as is set forth in the universally acknowledged book of 
morals. 

2d. That it is the true, speedy, and successful method, for civilizing the 
heathen. 

3d. The probable duration of slavery. 

Permitting history to guide us, we must conclude, from the character of 
the municipal laws found necessary to govern the Hebrews, that the chosen 
people of God were a very depraved heathen, previous to their becoming 
slaves to the enlightened Egyptians.* Although subject to the instruction 
of that enlightened people for four hundred and thirty years, yet we find 
when they are intrusted by Providence with self-government, that they were 
wholly incompetent ; and the inspired instrument of their delivery had to 
operate on their religious fears, (with a thus sayeth the Lord,) to enforce the 
most simplet sanative laws; a circumstance unknown, if ever required to 
govern any other heathen. Hence we infer that they were, previous to their 
bondage, a very depraved people, but having been taught subordination 
while slaves, their inspired guide could enforce civil laws among them by 
appealing to their fears and gratitude, which are the cultivated sensibilit es of 
aslave. That the God of Israel did permit his people to be enslaved, no 

uestion can be made, and the permit being couched in the strong language 
(hall) of the decalogue, would Jead us to believe that it was an unqualified 
edict, after the fulfilment of which, they were to be made a great nation; 
by deduction we infer, that in their native condition they were not suitable 
material to make a great and useful people of, nor until they were taught 
subordination and the civilized arts by the enlightened Egyptians; thus re- 
ceiving the moral benefits of their enslavement. 

The plan adopted for the civilization of Israel, appears to be the favorite 
of God to ameliorate the condition of the heathen, and to humble the proud. 
We find him usuing the same strong language (shall) while instructing the 
Hebrews tof buy of the heathen and enslave them forever, which shall be 
an inheritance for their children afterwards; evidently limiting the term of 
their bondage by his own discretion, or their advancement in the arts of 
civilization and self-government, as in the case of Israel, and furthermore in- 
structed them to§ enslave the Egyptians, for the purpose of inculcating hu- 
mility. According to the book of morals, this species of merchandise (prop- 
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erty in slaves) has been used as a means for ameliorating the condition of 
man, since a very early period of the world’s history, by a thus sayeth the 
Lord, and would seem that its continuance was intended, until an object 
was accomplished. We find under the new dispensation of Christ, who was 
sent as an exempler to the world, that his teachings were definite in regard to 
the relation he found existing between master* and servant ; his intelligent 
vicegerant (Paul) was not less mindful of the then existing institution of do- 
mestic slavery, of which we have an evidence in his inimitablet Jetter to 
Philemon, in regard to his runaway slave, whom he overtook and sent back to 
his owner, begging for his pardon. Much more proof could be added, that 
the Bible recognizes and teaches the enslavement of heathen, and that they 
are merchantable property and have been since time immemorial; but 
enough has been referred to for the purpose of inviting investigation. 
2d. That it is the true, speedy, and successful method for civilizing the 
heathen, We have no evidence that any other plan has succeeded to any 
great extent; it is true that the Christian churches discourse eloquently in 
regard to their exertions in behalf of the heathen, but judging by the fruits 
of their labors at home, the plain inference is, that but little had matured 
abroad. The first effort to introduce this plan of civilization in America, was 
made with the aborigines, (Indians,) but the Europeans, finding them un- 
rofitable servants and yielding to selfish considerations, adopted the African ; 
instead of persisting in that, which would have proved a blessing to the na- 
tives in the end. Since the English have had possession of the country, the 
Indians have had ample opportunity for improvement in the arts, and moral 
government of civilization; the protection of our government is and has been 
thrown around them, they have been encouraged by example, sums of money 
have been appropriated to their use, enough to place them in comforable cir- 
cumstances, without any valuable consideration (so far as they are con- 
cerned,) from them in return, Collection after collection of money +has 
been made, much of it the result of the properly directed labor of the Afri- 
can heathen, and appropriated to their civilization; teachers and preachers 
have been sent to them, many valuable lives exhausted in their service; the 
result of all these efforts is, that they are Indians yet, and are likely to con- 
tinue such, with the addition of the vices of civilization, and an abhorence of 
its virtues. The reason for all this misspent time and money, is to be found 
in the want of authority to control them. The task of domesticating a: 
wolf unconfined, would be as readily accomplished, as to instruct, with a per- 
manent effect, the Indian while in the enjoyment of his wild freedom, with 
no other faculty cultivated but sense, and it undisciplined. The culpability 
of this government must forcibly appear to eve’y reflecting mind; having 
those people in our midst for so many ages, without advancing them in the 
the road to civilization ; instead, we see them rapidly growing worse in a 
moral point of view, extinction awaiting their race, a burlesque on the divine 
image and a disgrace to the country; and that too with the book of morals 
in our hands, plainly pointing out the true, speedy, and successful method of 
civilization. That they are a superior order of intelligences when compared 
with the African, we have evidence in their sagacity and determination in 
self-defence; and that they have received a more enlightened revelation is 
manifested, by never capturing their brethren with the view of selling or en- 
slaving, “ but of the children of the strangers,” which edict they fultill, ap- 
parently with the same views that the Hebrews were instructed, through 
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their prophet Isaiah, to enslave the Egyptians. Yet, with capacities superior 
and opportunities ampler for improvement, they are incomparable with the 
African heathen, which we have under process of civilization according to 
the Bible plan. Had the efforts been persisted in, which were made accord- 
ing to this plan, it is probable ere this our government could have erected 
a monument to herself in the form of a State made up of civilized aborig- 
ines, effected by making them profitable laborers, whereas they have and 
are costing the labor of the country millions of money annually, as a means 
of defense against a worthless and wild enemy. 

Having examined the second proposition analogically, of necessity will 
offer an analysis of the third after the same manner of reasoning. The du- 
ration of slavery is in the hopeful, but gloomy future; hopeful, because there 
is a hope during time, and gloomy, because of the great number of heathen 
that are in the world. We have not the least evidence, according to revela- 
tion, that slavery can cease so long as there are heathen, or until the world 
is brought to the light and liberty of knowledge; it is then we may look 
for equality among men of every grade. Knowledge or mental power has 
taken place of the physical of past ages, and until there is a mental equality, 
physical differences will prevail to the extent of forbidding the promiscuous 
amalgamation of the races, which of right should, that the God-like prinei- 
ple of man may continue to bring into subjection the animal of his kind, 
that reciprocal benefits may accrue, and the world’s uses be served. Had 
England and the Northern States (from which the present generations were 
taught the first principles of domestic slavery,) continued to bear their part 
in this work, and not have yielded to self-interest, by dispensing with it be- 
cause of its unprofitableness, the duration of African bondage might have 
been shortened, as Providence evidently has an object to accomplish through 
it, as in the ease of Israel; hence the subject resolves into this proposition: 
if it required four hundred and thirty years to fit the Hebrews for self-gov- 
ernment, under constant domestic instruction by the entire Egyptian nation, 
how long will it require a small part of the American people to effect the 
same with fifty millions of Africans. If human officiousness were to suc- 
ceed in releasing or extricating them from their present situation, it could 
but give a different and probably a worse form and location to their bon- 
dage ; if placed in colonies, a despotic government would of necessity, have 
to be administered, either by some of them or by the governments interested 
in their colonization, from the fact, that a people unfitted for freedom cannot 
be made free, nor can a people prepared for freedom be made slaves. The 
interference by human agencies with the ways of Providence, in securing 
permanently the release of Africa from mental and physical bondage, may 
stay the work for a time but cannot prevent; and when the work of their 
bondage is complete, the Exodus may be delayed by the self-sufficient wis- 
dom of man, as did the Egyptians, but they will pass to the Canaan pro- 
vided for them, although it should require the Atlantic Ocean to be opened 
with the divining rod which was employed on the Red Sea. Having be- 
come a great nation in numbers with no reliable attainment in self-govern- 
ment, presents physical circumstances which must forever preclude the pos- 
sibility of individual or national action effecting their Exodus, and to attempt 
to hasten it without a knowledge of the divine will, may meet the rebuke 
that Pharaoh did in attempting to retain the Hebrews. 

Respectfully yours, 


SPENCERVILLE. MaRENGO Co., ALABAMA, } WM. §, PRICE. 
February 28, 1853, 














The True Merchant. 


Art. VII—THE TRUER MERCHANT. 


Tue following sage counsel, which will be found equally curious and use- 
ful, is extracted from an ancient Norwegian book, entitled the “ Royal Mir- 
ror”—a Danish version of which was published in Copenhagen in 1768. 
The original Norwegian work in question is traced to a period near the year 
1200, and is supposed to have been prepared under the auspices of the 
then reigning king of Norway. 

It is pleasing to perceive in the precepts referred to, evident traces of that 
sound common-sense—reverence of laws and of justice—moderation and 
fondness for substantial comfort, by which our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors, 
branches of the same stock, have ever been characterized. 

For the following extract from the work above mentioned, we are indebt- 
ed to the Foreign Quarterly Review of 1832 :— 


“You must well understand the distinction between the true merchant and 
the self-styled merchants, who carry on dishonest practices both in buying and 
selling. ‘The true merchant is one who exposes himself to many dangers—now 
on the sea, now in heathenish lands—and almost always among unknown peo- 
ple. He must seriously consider whither he ought to direct his thoughts, in or- 
der that his affairs may be prosperous. The ocean should witness his docile 
promptitude and persevering gentleness— wherever he tarries, in commercial 
towns especially, he should exhibit modesty and meekness, and win the kind af- 
fections of all people. He must have no noisy or troublesome companions—he 
must rise early-—he must attend the morning mass at church, and seek the favor 
of heaven by psalms and prayers. After thy night’s repose, go forth to thy bu- 
siness. If the place is new, then is thy special providence needful to thee, and 
thou must study the manners and habits of the merchants—those who have the 
most honorable name. Take care that thy wares, whether thou buy or sell, be 
honest and undamaged, and thorough be thy examination before thy bargains are 
closed. Seek witnesses to all thy contracts—discreet and honorable witnesses. 
Settle thy bargains, if it may be, before the morning or mid-day meal, and hav- 
ing settled them, prepare thy board with white linen, wholesome food, and com- 
fortable drink. Keep a good table if thou art able, and when thy meal is over, 
take a short rest or a pleasant walk, in order to keep thy spirits cheerful. In- 
form thyself as to the business that other merchants are doing—what new mer- 
chandise has arrived, that thou mayst be desirous of buying. Returned home, 
examine and take charge of thy purchases, and see that they are not exposed to 
loss or damage while under thy roof. If thy wares get injured, and it is neces- 
sary for thee to get rid of them, show the defects openly and honestly, and 
make the best bargain thou art able, else thou wilt be esteemed a cheat. Seta 
fair price upon thy goods, not higher than is just, and thou wilt not be deemed 
a higgler, and let not thy wares remain long on hand, as it is merchant-like to be 
active in selling and buying, and in making many profits, and devote thy hours 
of leisure to study. Learn knowledge from books, and especially law books. 
In these last inform thyself thoroughly—especially in the commercial and mari- 
time code. For when thou are well acquainted with the laws, not only wilt 
thou protect thyself against injustice from others, but secure thyself against il- 
legal dealings towards them. But though thou art called upon especially to 
study the laws of other countries, thou must not forget to become acquainted 
i new manners and usages, and especially in the places in which thou makest 

y abode. 

“ Accustom thyself to a busy and wakeful life, but not so as to injure health 
by over-exertion. Keep aloof from sadness—for sadness is sickness of soul. 
Be kind and gay—equable and not changeable. Avoid evil speaking—and give 
good counsel to him who will accept it. Seek the company of the best men. 
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Keep thy tongue carefully, It may honor, it may also condemn thee. If thou 
wax angry, speak little, and that not vehemently. Men would give gold some- 
times to buy back a passionate word, and | know nothing that so destroys unity, 
as the exchange of evil language, especially in the moment of strife; and there 
is no nobler, no higher power than that by which a man can keep his own tongue 
from cursing, slandering, and other foolish prate. There are other things to be 
avoided as the fiend himself, as gaming, dice, wagers, licentiousness, and other 
excesses. These are the roots of many more evils, and unless care is taken will 
hand thee over to great shame and sin. 

“ When thy capital amounts to a considerable sum, divide it into three parts, 
Invest one-third with honest and able merchants, who abide in the best trading- 
places, [stocks in the days of our author were probably not much in vogue,] 
the other two-thirds divide in different plans, and employ in commercial journeys, 
for thus it is not likely that, in any case, all thy fortune should be sacrificed. 
But if thou hast amassed great wealth, employ two-thirds of it in the purchase 
of land, the safest of all possessions, for thyself and thy family ; and thus, if it 
please thee, thou can employ the other third in thy wonted trade. But when 
thou art satisfied, when thou hast seen the manners of foreign lands, and under- 
taken many voyages and trading journeys, thou mayst withdraw. Yet remember 
all thou hast seen, both of good and evil—the evil that thou mayst avoid it, the 
good, to profit by it, not alone for thy own benefit, but for the benefit of all who 
will be counseled by thee.” 
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IMPORTANT CASE TOUCHING MERCANTILE USAGE, 


In the Liverpool Court of Passage, February 9th, 1853. Jarvis vs. Rathbone 
and Company. 


The plaintiff in this case was Edward Jarvis, and the defendants, Rathbone» 
Brothers and Co. The action was brought to recover a sum of £5 5s, 1d. for the 
carriage and conveyance of certain goods and merchandise, from Alexandria to 
Liverpool, in a ship called the Zodiac. 

Mr. Aspinall, in stating the case, observed that the action was brought to re- 
cover the sum of £5; but the question to be decided involved one of considera- 
ble importance to the community, and, therefore, a special jury had been chosen 
to try it. The goods had been shipped in Alexandria, under a bill of lading, 
containing these words, “freight payable there at the rate of one halfpenny ster!- 
ing for each pound weight delivered at the Queen’s beam, in full, and one pound 
sterling for every nine tons delivered, gratuity to the master, with average accus- 
tomed.” The amount of freight payable would have been about £446 on the 
goods arriving here. The goods were delivered in the ordinary course; and 
when they came to settle, Messrs. Rathbone claimed to deduct, on the ground of 
custom, three months’ interest, at five per cent. The question was, were they 
entitled to make any such deduction? He contended that even if it could be 
proved there was such a custom, and that it amounted to the general custom of 
merchants, such custom would be no answer whatever to the written contract 
which existed between the parties, by virtue of the bill of lading; and he would 
contend that no evidence of any custom was admissable. If the defendants were 
parties to the bill of lading, no evidence could be offered to explain or deduct 
from the amount which was to be paid. If the captain had chosen to insist on 
his lien, he would be entitled to receive all the money for which he had contract- 
ed in his bill of lading. He would prove the bills of lading and the delivery, and 
it would be for the jury, under the direction of the court, to say what the law 
was, and whether this sum could be recovered or not. 

Mr. Milward, on the part of the defendants, admitted the bills of lading; that 
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the amount, if any due, was £5 5s. 1d.; that the goods were shipped by Messrs 
Tod, Rathbone, and Co., the Alexandrian house of Messrs. Rathbone and Co., on 
the bills of lading, and were indorsed to the defendants, and delivered to the 
defendants as per bill of lading, the freight amounting to £446 6s.; £444 Os. 11d., 
being paid after delivery, without prejudice. The question was, whether or not 
the time of three months which had been adopted, was the proper time for the 

yment of freight, or whether the freight should be paid instantly on the de- 

ivery of the goods. He should be able to show that the custom was to allow 

three months’ credit for the payment of the freight; but if the money were paid 
at the time, and three months’ discount deducted from it, it was just the same 
thing. He would call witnesses to show that this custom had generally ob- 
tained at Liverpool, and that it had never been successfully resisted; and if he 
did so, it was all that was necessary for him to establish. This was not a con- 
tract between the captain and the defendants, but an agreement between the 
captain and the original shippers at the time the bills of lading were entered into. 
They were then indorsed to the defendants, and they, to a certain extent, were 
bound by the terms of the bills of lading; but that was under a new bargain 
which originated between the indorsee and the captain of the ship, by the 
fact of their presenting the bill, and he delivering the goods. He contended, as 
there was then no written agreement, parole evidence was admissible; and even 
if it were in writing, evidence as to custom would not be inconsistent with it. 
He then directed attention to the terms of the bills of lading, which said nothing 
about the time the freight was to be paid, and, even if they had, he could intro- 
duce evidence of the custom of the port. The period of three months was not 
invalid in law, but the reasonable and proper time which experience and custom 
had — for all trades, with the exception of India and China, where it was two 
months, 

Mr. W. J. Lamport, of the firm of Lamport and Holt, was then called to prove 
the custom of the port with regard to the Mediterranean trade; but on the ques- 
tion being asked him, “ What practice has obtained in Liverpool as to the mode 
and time of pavment of freight ?” 

Mr. Aspinall objected, and argued at considerable length that the evidence was 
inadmissible. 

Mr. Milward replied. The assessor decided to admit the evidence, giving leave 
to the plaintiff to move to have a verdict entered for £5 5s.; and for both parties 
to tender a bill of exceptions, with a view of having the question raised before 
the superior courts. Mr. Lamport then stated, that in all trades with which he 
was acquainted, except India and China, the practice had been to give three 
months’ credit, or allow discount for three months at the rate of five per cent per 
annum. If the money was paid in the cotirse of three months, you deduct as 
much of the three months as has to run, the freight-note being dated from the 
last day of delivering the cargo. He never knew this to be successfully resisted, 
and even though where the bill of lading made the freight payable on the delivery 
of the goods, three months’ discount was always allowed, in his experience. 

_ A great number of the most respectable merchants, ship-brokers, and agents, 
in Liverpool, corroborated the evidence of Mr. Lamport, that the custom was in- 
variable, unless where special contracts were entered into, as in the cases of 
steamers where cash was payable without discount; but several of the witnesses 
deemed that the consignee had not the option of three months’ credit, or three 
months’ discount; amongst those was Mr. James Aikin, who was of opinion that 
three months’ eredit could not be claimed, but that cash equal to three months 
should be paid on the delivery of freight-note. Some of the witnesses also stated 
they had known this custom to be resisted successfully by captains, but in those 
cases legal proceedings had been commenced, and the amount in question, per- 
haps a few shillings, so small, that sooner than incur expense, the money was paid. 

The principal witness for the plaintiff was Mr. E. D. Glynn, shipowner, broker, 
and commission-merchant, He proved that in upwards of twenty-eight instances 
he had known this custom to be resisted, and the full amount of freight paid, 
He had known, however, of the custom, and he told one of the captains who rcs 
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sisted it that such a custom prevailed in Liverpool. The parties wh» paid the 
full freight insisted on the discount as long as they could. 

Mr. James Wilson and Mr. H. Suter, ship-brokers, instanced cases where the 
full freight had been paid; but it was elicited that both witnesses had allowed 
the discount themselves, and in the cases cited by the latter gentleraan, proceed- 
ings had been taken for the total amount of freight, not for the recovery of the 

iseount. 

Mr. Milward then offered a few observations to the jury, urging that after the 
evidence which had been given on both sides, the verdict should be for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Aspinall replied, and : 

The learned Assessor briefly summed up, directing the jury to find on the fol- 
lowing points: whether there was a usage as to the payment of freight under 
such a bill of lading as the one under consideration, and what the usage was; and 
whether, when the bill of lading expressed on the face of it the words ‘ payment 
on delivery,” such usage extended to such a case as that ? 

The Jury, after some consultation, found that a usage prevailed as to the pay- 
ment of freight under a bill of lading like the present; and the usage was, 
freights were payable in cash, equal to three months from the date of the final 
delivery, and that the custom applied in cases where the freight was made pay- 
able on delivery, and to all bills of lading, unless there was a special clause to the 
contrary. The jury then, under the direction of the Assessor, found a verdict for 
the defendants ; the assessor reserving the legal points raised in the case for fur- 
ther consideration. 


LIABILITIES OF HOTEL KEEPERS FOR THE LOSS OF THE MONEY OR LUGGAGE OF 
TRAVELERS, 


In the case of Berkshire Woolen Company vs. N. S. Procter et al., at the Sep- 
tember (1852) term of the Supreme Judicial Court in Berkshire county, Massa- 
chusetts, and which will be reported in full in the next volume of Cushing’s 
Reports, a decision was given by Judge Fletcher, of great importance, as setting 
the liabilities of hotel keepers for the loss of the money or baggage of travelers 
from their hotels. 

It appeared in evidence and by admission, that the defendants kept the Marl- 
boro’ Hotel in Boston; that the agent of the plaintiffs came to Boston about the 
[st of October, 1849, to take charge of a lawsuit for the plaintiffs; that he 
brought some twenty-five of the plaintiffs’ witnesses and one thousand dollars of 
the plaintiffs’ money to pay the expenses of the suit; that he put up at the Marl- 
boro’ Hotel; that he kept a part of the money in his trunk in his room, taking it 
out, from time to time, as he had occasion to use it; that on November 2d, he 
had $500 in his trunk, which he kept locked ; that on November 3d, he found the 
lock had been picked and the money stolen; that he notified the defendants and 
with them made diligent but unsuccessful search ; that he had agreed to pay for 
himself and witnesses at a certain rate per week, and if they did not remain a 
week to pay at a higher rate; that he did not inform the defendants that he had 
money with him until after the loss; that he usually locked the door of his room 
when he went out, but might not have locked it that particular time; that he 
usually left the key in the door of his room, and that it was customary in the 
Marlboro’ Hotel for travelers to leave their keys in the doors of their rooms, 
and evidence also was offered that it was customary in the Marlboro’ Hotel to 
provide a safe for depositing large sums of money and other valuable articles, 
and customary for travelers to deposit accordingly, but this custom did not appear 
from the printed rules of the house, and there was no evidence that it was known 
to the plaintiffs’ agent. 

The defendants contended that the plaintiffs were not guests of the defendants, 
and that they were not responsible to the plaintiffs for the plaintiffs’ money in the 
possession of the plaintiffs’ agent, though he was a guest-at the hotel. 

Also, that the agent was not a traveler but a boarder, and that, therefore, they 
were not liable as hotel keepers. 

Also, that as hotel keepers, they were liable only for a sum necessary, appro- 
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priate, and designated for ordinary expenses, and not for the $500 which was in- 
tended to defray the expenses of a law suit. Also, that said agent was bound by 
their custom to deposit in their safe, though ignorant of the same, and by his 
neglect so to do they were exonerated. : 
udge Fletcher for the court said that the agent having come to the hotel as a 

traveler and having been received as such, the liability of the hotel keeper continued, 
whether he remained a week, month, or longer, or whether he paid by the week , Bi 
month, or otherwise, so long as he was not a resident but retained the character i 
of a traveler. 

Also, that the defendants were liable to the plaintiffs for the plaintiffs’ money 
in the hands of the plaintiffs’ agent, though said agent only, and not the plain- ye 
tiffs, personally put up at the hotel. y 

Also, that if the loss was produced by the carelessness of said agent, the hotel 
keepers were not liable, and that a knowledge by said agent of the custom to de- 
posit large sums in the safe, and his not complying with it, would amount to such 
carelessness, but that unless the hotel keepers could clearly prove such knowl- 
edge by said agent, they must be held liable, and that there could be no legal 
presumption that every traveler who puts up at a hotel has a knowledge of its 
particular customs and usages. Also, that hotel keepers are liable for the safety it 
of the goods and money of their guests, and that as travelers are compelled to rely a 
almost entirely upon their good faith, and as it would be almost impossible to 
prove fraud or negligence against them, upon the great pripciple of public utility, 
their liability is restricted to no particular amount either of goods or money. 
Judgment was accordingly rendered on the verdict for the plaintiffs. This deci- 
sion thus settling the law in this Commonwealth, is one of the highest importance 
to hotel keepers and of great interest to the public generally. 
































LIABILITIES OF ADVERTISERS AND SUBSCRIBERS TO NEWSPAPERS, 


In the Supreme Court, (city of New York.) Before Chief Justice Oakley. 
James Watson Webb, vs. Henry J. Ibbotson. 

This was an action by the proprietor of the Courier 4: Enquirer to recover 
$300, with interest, for an extra leaded advertisement, inserted for 150 times on 
the second page of the C. & E., in relation.to “Papier Machie.” On the part of 
the plaintiff it was proven that the Courier g- Enquirer was regularly left at the 
place of business of the defendant. 

Mr. Mumford, a clerk in the employ of the plaintiff, was then called, and de- 
posed that the advertisement in question was brought to him by the defendant’s 
clerk, with a request that it might be noticed, and the messenger was sent up to 
Mr. Raymond. On the return of the messenger he brought the MS. marked 
“lead—send for notice.” Mr. Mumford asked if it wasto goin that way? The 
messenger said “ yes,” and Mumford said in reply “all right”’- When the account 
was sent to the defendant he refused to pay, upon the ground that the order was 
to insert the advertisement in the ordinary way, and to take all others out. On 
the part of the defense, Mr. Cutlippe, clerk to the defendant, testified that he took 
the advertisement and saw Mr. Raymond, but that nothing was said as to its 
being an extra charge or a leaded advertisement. He went down stairs with it 
it to Mumford, and told him it was to go in, in lieu of all other advertisements 
and in the usual way. The witness did not see the word “ leads,” and would not 
have known if it meant an extra charge. 

The Chief Justice said that it was quite apparent that the person who knew 
most about the advertisement was not in court. Mr. Mumford has been examined, 
and he had stated what the terms of subscription would be, and the charge for 
such an advertisement. Cutlippe, the other witness, says he called on Raymond 
and took specimens of papier machie to exhibit, and request an editorial notice. 
After some conversation the witness was referred to Mumford, and says that he 
told him he wanted this advertisement put in as before in the usual way, and the 
difference of over sixteen lines, which he had a right to as a subscriber to be 
charged. To this request Mumford is saidto have responded “all right.” Mum- 
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ford says the witness Cutlippe brought this paper to him, and that the marks on 
it are in Raymond’s writing, and Cutlippe says he made no om ond as to any ex- 
tra charge, and would not have left the advertisement if he had known there had 
been one. Mumford says he understood that it was to be a leaded advertise- 
ment, inserted in a conspicuous place in the paper. Now it is urged that as the 
defendant took the paper, saw the advertisement, and continued to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of this advertisement without making any objection, that he ought to pay 
for it—that is if he was aware of its being in the paper, and that it was an ex- 
traordinary advertisement, and that he had only a right to 16 lines in the usual 
way. So if a man takes a paper by subscription and should order it to be discon- 
tinued, and the editor continues to send it, from any misconception, the sub- 
scriber is liable on this ground, that he must not receive the paper and get the 
advantage of reading it without paying for it, unless he takes measures to notify 
the editor, and have the error correcied. If this advertisement was published in 
this extraordinary way, and the defendant knew of it, he was bound to tell Mum- 
ford that such a mistake had been made, in order that it might be corrected, and 
if defendant knew of this and did not tell of it, he ought to pay for it. 

The jury retired, and ina few minutes returned into court with a verdict for 
the plaintiff of $318 89, being the amount claimed with interest. 


CONDITIONS OF A POLICY OF INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE. 


In the Court of Appeals, (State of New York,) December 30th, 1852. John 
Mead, respondent, vs. the North-Western Insurance Company, appellants, ~ 

When the conditions annexed to, and made part of, a policy of insurance 
against fire, provide that, in case the insured premises should be used for any 
trade, business, or vocation, denominated hazardous, the policy should be of no 
force while such use continued; any use of the premises contrary to such condi- 
tions at the time of the loss, avoids the policy, though it appears that the fire did 
not originate in the building so used; that the insured had no knowledge of 
such use, and that no change had been made in the business since the insurance 
was effected. 

It seems that where the conditions of the policy provide that camphene cannot 
be used in the building insured, without special permission, that such use avoids 
the policy, although it be discontinued prior to the fire. 

The buildings insured by the several policies in suit, were described in the pol- 
icies as brick buildings. It appeared that the partition-walls, separating them 
from one another, were (above the first story) only 4 inches in thickness, com- 
posed of joists, or wall-strips, 3 by 4, or 2 by 4 inches, set perpendicularly at 
short intervals—the spaces filled with brick, presenting a plain surface on each 
side, in part wood and the residue brick, and plastered without lathing. The 
outer walls were brick. It was held proper to prove by a builder whether such 
would be considered and called brick buildings. 


OWNERS OF VESSELS AND SHIPPERS OF CARGO, 


In the United States District Court, Southern District of New York, (May, 
1853.) Before Judge Betts. Morgan O’Connell, vs. the Brig Tally Ho. 

The vessel laden with a cargo of corn, &c, from the United States to London- 
derry, put into the port of Fayal in distress. 

A part of the cargo was thrown overboard for safety of vessel, and part was 
destroyed by perils of the sea, or greatly injured and unfit for further transpor- 
tation. 

The vessel and cargo were taken charge of by the American Consul. 

The said part o/ cargo, as well as that rotted and perishing, was landed and 
stored at Fayal. 

On a survey, it was reported that a sale be made of the deteriorated corn, and 
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the Governor of the island advised sale of the said corn because of the scarcity 
of provisions at Fayal, and distresses of the inhabitants for want of food; and 
advised the United States Consul that an attempt to reload and export the said 
corn, would, no doubt, be resisted by force, and promote a popular rising. 

The consul ordered 4 sale of the whole cargo, and paid over part of the pro- 
ceeds to agents of Jibellants, and holds balance in his hands. 

The captain of the vessel protested against the sale of her cargo. 

The owners of the vessel claims freight in toto or pro rataitineris. The ship- 
per of the cargo demands the value of the cargo discharged of freight. 

Held by the court, that the shippers of the cargo are not bound by the sales 
and acts of the United States Consul at Fayal. That they did not in fact, nor 
by implication of law, accept delivery of the cargo at Fayal or ratify the sale, and 
that the owners of ship are not entitled to freight at that place. ‘That the ship 
was bound to deliver the cargo at the port of destination to be entitled to freight. 
That the owners of the vessel are bound to contribute to general average on the 
the value of the freight, upon that part of the cargo thrown overboard and sac- 
rificed for safety of vessel. That the libellants recover, at their election, the value 
of the cargo at the point of destination, deducting freight, or the proceeds of the 
sale at Fayal, with interest, free of freight. That the claimants are to be cred- 
ited the amount remitted to libellants from Fayal and accepted by them. 

Condemnation of the vessel for the amount, and reference to commissioner to 
ascertain and report the amount. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT, 


In the Court of Appeals, (State of New York,) December 30th, 1852. John 
Tracy, respondent, vs. The Albany Exchange Company, appellants. 

The plaintiff was the lessee of a store for two years and six months from No- 
vember 1, 1846, at a rent of $1,000 a year, payable quarterly, under a lease exe- 
cuted by the defendant to him, which contained the following covenant :—“ The 
said party of the second part to have the refusal of the premises at the expira- 
tion of this lease, for three years longer.” 

On the Ist of February, 1849, the plaintiff requested a new lease for three 
years from May Ist, 1849, at the same rent. The defendant refused to give it, 
and subsequently gave notice to the plaintiff, that unless he would accept a new 
lease at $1,200 a year rent, the premises would be rented to another. At the 
time of the request and refusal, there was rent in arrear. The defendant, after 
this threat, on the 10th February, 1849, accepted a new lease for one year from 
the Ist of May following, at a rent of $1,200 a year; protesting, however, 
against the right of defendant to exact an increased rent, and claiming to reserve 
his right of action on the above covenant, for the alleged breach of which this 
action is brought. 

Held, That the covenant gave the plaintiff a right, at his election, to a new 
lease for three years from the termination of the old one, and at the same rent. 

That the election to take a new lease might be made before the expiration of 
the old one. 

That the refusal of the defendant to execute a new lease, unless at an increased 
rent, was a breach of the covenant. 

That the covenants of the old lease were not merged in, or satisfied by, the 
new one, nor was the plaintiff’s right of action waived by his acceptance, under 
protest, of the new lease. 

That rent being in arrear did not affect the plaintiff’s right of action, the pay- 
ment of rent not being a condition precedent to the right of renewal. 

That the measure of damages was the difference between the rent which the 
defendant was to have paid according to the first lease, and that which was de- 
manded of him in the second, less a rebate of interest. 
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MARINE INSURANCE, 


Wuat cannot BE Insurep.—In time of war no valid insurance can be ef- 
fected upon the property of an enemy, although such property consists of goods 
manufactured in our country; neither can a citizen insure goods — by 
him in an enemy’s country. (Bristow vs. Towers, 6 T. R. 35; 8. T. R., 548.) 


Tue Waces or SEAMEN CANNOT BE InsuRED.—This rule, however, does not 
apply to wages already earned, (Hughes on Insurance, 18.) 

Neither does it apply to the captain’s wages, which may be insured, as also his 
commissions and privileges on board the vessel. (King vs. Glover, 5 B. and P., 
206.) 

Where, by the Jaws of the land, the traffic in any article is prohibited, no in- 
surance can be effected on such article. The general rule is, that an insurance 
cannot be made in contravention of the laws of the land. (Hughes on Insu- 
rance, 20.) 

And the insurer may take advantage of this objection, though he knew, at the 
time the insurance was effected, that the voyage was illegal. (1 Marshall on In- 
surance, 48, 49.) 


Tue Property vusvatty Insurep.—Insurances are most commonly made on 
goods and merchandise, freight, bottomry loans, profits, and commissions. Every 
species of property, in fact, may become the subject of insurance, unless, from 
motives of publie policy, it has been prohibited by law. 


A Person cannot INSURE UNLESS HE HAS AN INTEREST IN THE PROPERTY 
InsureD.—The law is well settled in this country, that if a man insures property 
in which he has no interest, the insurance is void, although it is expressed in the 
policy, “ interest or no interest.” These policies are called wager policies, and 
are regarded by law as a species of gambling, and are therefore void, (Amory 
vs. Gilman, 2 Mass., 1; 1 New York Revised Statute, 662, § 8,9, 10; 1 Rawle, 
107; 2 Verm., 144.) 

It is not necessary, however, that a person should be the owner of the whole, 
or a part of the property, in order to enable him to effect an insurance thereon ; 
it is sufficient if he is directly interested in its safety. A person, therefore, 
has an insurable interest in any property, when he is so cireumstanced with re- 
spect to it, that its loss will be prejudicial to him. (Lucena vs, Crawford, 5 B. 
and P., 302.) 


InsuRANCE Upon Freicut.—lIn order to recover on a freight policy, the insured 
must establish, either that goods were put on board the vessel, or that there was 
some contract under which the shipowners, if the voyage had been consummated, 
would have been entitled to demand freight. 

It is not always necessary, however, that the cargo should be actually on board, 
in order to enable a ship-owner, upon the loss of the vessel, to recover the insur- 
ance of freight; it is sufficient, if he is so engaged as to give the ship-owner the 
right to have it. McGaw v. Ocean Ins. Co, 23 Pick. 405. But it is necessary 
that the insured should have either already received the goods on board, or sailed 
in the performance of a contract to carry goods. Riley v. Hartford Ins. Co. 2 
Conn. 368. If therefore, the owner of a ship, upon the eve of sending her to a 
foreign port for the purpose of obtaining freight, (no cargo, however, having been 
contracted for, but the ship being merely a seeking ship,) should procure an in- 
surance on the freight expected to be earned, and the vessel should be lost on 
her passage out, and before any contract for freight had been entered into—the 
owner could not recover such insurance. 

And where, on a valued policy made with reference to the whole amount of 
freight, a complete cargo is not in fact obtained, but the ship is only partly load- 
ed when lost, the insured can only recover for the loss of the freight on the goods 
actually loaded on board the vesel. Hughes on Ins. 45, 
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Orner InsurasLe Interests.—The profit 4 eee to arise from a cargo of 
goods may be insured. Profits ought always to be insured in a valued policy, as 
they are then recoverable in case of a loss of the cargo, without the insured being 
compelled to show that any profits would have been made if the loss had not hap- 
pened. (Patapsco Insurance Company vs. Coulter, 3 Pet., 222.) 

The advances of a consignee, an agent, or factor, and the commissions of a 
master or supercargo, are all subjects of insurance. So, a merchant has an insu- 
rable interest in the expected commissions upon goods upon ship-board, in the 
progress of the voyage, which are consigned to him for sale. (Putnam vs. Mer- 
eantile Insurance Company, 5 Mete., 386.) : Sepia 

Both mortgagor and mortgagee may severally insure their respective interests. 
And though the property is mortgaged to its full value, yet the mortgagor has an 
insurable interest in the whole, (Traders’ Insurance Company vs. Roberts, 9 
Wendell, 404; Pick., 258.) 

The lender upon bottomry and respondentia bonds has an insurable interest 
for the sum lent. The owner of the ship in such case, has only an insurable 
interest in the surplus value above the sum lent. (1 Marshall on Insurance, 
115, 

itis sufficient if the insured has only a special property in the thing insured. 
As a part owner of a vessel who has chartered the remainder with a covenant to 
pay the value in case of a loss, may insure the whole vessel as his property. op 
But a part owner insuring in his own name only, and not mentioning any other | 
person as being interested, can recover only the value of his own interest. (Oli- ie 
ver vs. Green, 3 Mass., 133; 1 Mete., 16.) + 




















FREIGHTS RECOVERABLE IN QUANTITY OF GRAIN DISCHARGED. 












Prutz vs. Ralli and others. This was an action for the freight of a Prussian 
vessel, the Convention, on the occasion of carrying a cargo of wheat from Odessa 
to England. The defendants paid £550 into court, and denied their liability be- 
yond that amount. 

Mr. Serjeant Byles and Mr. Unthank were counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Ser- 
jeant Channell and Mr. Brewer for the defendants. 

It appeared that the defendants were consignees of a cargo of wheat, which, 
according to the bill of lading, amounted to 2,580 quarters, but as the captain, the 
present plaintiff, had, owing to the strictness of the quarantine laws at Odessa, 
been unable to inspect the actual quantities put on board, he had only signed the 
bill of lading after adding “ measure and quantity unknown.” ‘The ship, on ar- 

¢ riving in London, was unladen by the regular meters, and their certificate showed 
that 24 quarters only were damaged, and that the whole quantity was 151 quar- 
ters more than expressed on the bill of lading. The plaintiff accordingly claim- 
ed freight on the larger amount, and called many of the most respectable ship- 
brokers in London to prove a custom that freight was reckoned according to the 
quantities mentioned in the meters’ certificate. They agreed as to the custom 
on sound and good wheat, but it seemed to be a matter of dispute and adjust- 
ment as to the payments to be made on what was expressed to be damaged. 
The defendants contended that this cargo was much heated, and damaged to a 
greater extent than 24 quarters, and that the increase in bulk was entirely attrib- 
utable to the heating, and the water which had caused the heating. 

The Lord Chief Justice asked the jury what was the amount actually shipped 
on board at Odessa, and what was their opinion as to the custom set up. 

The jury could give no answer on the first question, but found that the custom 
to pay according to the quantities ascertained by the meters’ certificate was well 
proved, on which a verdict was entered for the plaintiff. Damages, £52 10s. 


_ The preceding case we find reported in the Belfast (Ireland) Mercantile Jour- 


nal. 
VOL, XXVIII.—NO. IV, 30 
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COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 





GENERAL STATE OF THE MONEY MARKET, WITH THE CAUSES OF THE RECENT CONTRACTION— 
SPECULATION NOT PART OF THE LEGITIMATE BUSINESS OF A MERCHANT—GAINS AND LOSSES IN 
THE STOCK MARKET—EVIL INFLUENCE OF A THIRST FOR SUDDEN RICHES~-LOANS TAKEN AT 
PAR—RECEIPTS OF GOLD FROM CALIFORNIA—ASSAY OFFICE AT NEW YORK--PROVISION FOR SIL- 
VER CHANGE—DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT THE PHILADELPHIA AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS FOR 
FEBRUARY, AND COMPARATIVE DEPOSITS SINCE JANUARY IsT—INCREASED RECEIPTS OF FOREIGN 
GOODS—IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR FEBRUARY, AND FROM JANUARY lsT—COMPARATIVE RE- 
CEIPTS OF RAILROAD AND OTHER IRON—IMPORTS OF DRY GOODS FOR FEBRUARY, AND FROM 
JANUARY IsT—CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK—EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK FOR FEBRU- 
ARY, AND FROM JANUARY IsT—EXPORTS OF LEADING ARTICLES OF PRODUCE—INCREASED EX- 
PORTS OF COTTON FROM THE UNITED STATES, ETC. 


Ix our last month’s review, we left the money market in a feverish and some- 
what excited state, and hinted that the large amounts borrowed upon fancy 
stocks, railroad bonds, and similar collaterals, would be found the greatest source 
of trouble, in case of any farther pressure. This anticipation has been realized. 
The increased rate of interest adopted by the Bank of England was, perhaps, 
the starting point, but many other causes accelerated the progress of the change. 
The published statements, showing the large increase in our foreign imports, 
excited unusual attention, and induced more caution among capitalists. The 
large drafts from the South and West upon the specie funds in the Atlantic 
cities, lessened the facilities granted to borrowers. The near approach of the 
period when the banks of New York might expect to be called upon for their 
quarterly statements, led these institutions to contract their loans, and endeavor 
to increase their specie strength, and the contraction occurring in connection 
with the other causes, induced a temporary panic. During this, some of the 
new banks, whose experience had extended only through prosperous times, and 
who therefore felt no fear in carrying all the sail they could spread, were found 
too much extended, and had to call out for help. All these things in conjune- 
tion, swelled the excitement to an unusual pitch, and created a demand for 
money, which carried the street rates up to 9a 12 per cent per annum, even 
upon the best securities. There has been, however, no scarcity of capital, and 
thus the stringency has produced no disastrous results. It has, however, given 
a lesson to the unwary and reckless, which some of them will not soon forget. 
Much blame has, of course, been bestowed upon the banks and capitalists, and 
a part of it was undoubtedly deserved. Our moneyed institutions had caught 
the general fever, and were expanded beyond prudent limits. But the great 
evil was with the people themselves. There has been in all of our large cities 
too much recklessness of speculation, and parties have engaged in this attempt 
at money making who ought to have known better, and who would be heartily 
ashamed to have a record of their illegitimate transactions published in connec- 
tion with their names. We do not allude simply to real estate speculations, al- 
though most of our men of business ought to have nothing to do with them, 
but to stock gambling and kindred transactions, with which the mercantile com- 
munity ought never to intermeddle. The custom of dabbling in sales at the 
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stock board has become so universal that the words of truth and soberness will 
almost seem harsh to many of our readers; but it is nevertheless true that no 
man, doing a regular mercantile business, ought ever to buy a share of stock, 
except for the investment of surplus funds. Instead of following this safe rule, 
a large majority of the business men in our large cities, particularly in New 
York, are constantly speculating in these dangerous securities. Any one who 
has followed carefully for some years the course of the stock market, must have 
seen the large aggregate amount of losses which ensue from the constant fluc- 
tuations in prices. It might at first be supposed that the gains equaled the 
losses, and that one wins what another sacrifices, but this is not so in reality. 
It costs a great deal to keep the machine in motion, and thus a constant waste 
of the means requires fresh victims. We do not say that the business of the 
stock broker is not honorable; there is a large amount of money seeking a reg- 
ular investment in stocks,’whieh is legitimately passed through the hands of 
those who have a seat in the board, and the capitalist, in business or out, who 
has surplus means, may certainly purchase such securities as he shall fancy. 
But the large array of forces in this department is chiefly supported from the 
losses of outside speculators. The sumptuous living, and the elegant establish- 
ments, are most generally paid for out of the money of those who ought never to 
have touched the traffic, and for Whose permanent prosperity the excitement is 
as dangerous as the chances of the gaming table. It is needless to theorize 
upon the causes which leave the whole burden of loss upon the casual dealer in 
stocks, or to except the few who have made a fortunate “turn” and escaped 
unscathed, It is notorious that the whole system is chiefly supported from the 
capital of those who have not a dollar to invest, and who ought never to have 
attempted the speculation. 


It is such inconsiderate use of borrowed capital that, on a sudden loss of con- 
fidence, creates the general distress, Apart from the difficulty in which it fre- 
quently involves the man of business, it sets a pernicious example to the young. 
At least one-half of all the clerks in New York who had accumulated any sav- 
ings have, during the last twelve months, been engaged in one or more “ opera- 
tions” in stocks; and not a few have been in danger of criminal appropriations 
of the property of their employer to furnish them the means of redeeming their 
losses or increasing their gains. 


We have written strongly upon this subject, because the hearts of our busi- 
ness men seem more intent than usual upon acquiring sudden wealth. The slow 
and patient accumulation, which waits upon years of toil, is now flippantly de- 
spised, and the tone of commercial feeling in some quarters, has been painfully 
modified by this unhealthy thirst. Such feverish impatience is the sign of dis- 
ease, and should be carefully guarded against by those who would seek for per- 
manent prosperity. 

Since our last, the loan of $1,000,000 advertised for by the Illinois Great 
Western Railroad Company, was all taken at par. The bonds bear interest at 
10 per cent, and ere redeemable in 1868, being secured by a mortgage upon the 
line of the road. 

The receipts of gold from California show a large increase for the month of 
March, the last arrival having been one of the heaviest of the season. Congress 
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has provided for the establishment of an assay office in the city of New York, 
which will relieve the Philadelphia Mint of the burden of coining the gold in- 
tended for export, and save the owners the expense and delay of transmission. 
The act for the reduction of the weight of silver coin, noticed in our last, will 
soon be in operation, and afford a great relief to those now suffering from the 
scarcity of small change. 

The following will show the deposits and coinage at the Philadelphia and New 
Orleans Mints for the month of February :— 

























DEPOSITS FOR FEBRUARY, 






NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, 
From California, Total. From California. Total. 
ON cath co cde 64) cnkabeaea: eee See $3,517,000 , $5,548,000 
ORs os Scctcseeasasececes 192 8,055 13,560 13,560 


———— 


' Total....ccsccessocees $213,555 $222,012 $3,520,560 $3,561,560 




































GOLD COINAGE. 






Hi Pieces. Value. Pieces. Value. 






th PUUO ORNs. cciccecsustccs 12,250 $805,000 115,040 2,300,800 
H SE pr re eeeve sae bles 20,233 202,880 
Bil Quarter eagles ........0.eee0e. ee wei alas 51,886 129,715 








al Gold dollars ........... ea a nin aii sith tee 298,435 298,435 














Total gold coinage ...... 12,250 $805,000 485,594 $2,981,280 





SILVER COINAGE, 


Quarter dollars. .........c000. eee eer 44,200 $11,050 
Hii PC aideenkoetntspaeuetas anny inane 95,000 9,500 
AE ere ueaes rebess 135,000 6,750 
Biti Three-cent pieces......... caees Jaseeg er: Wie 2,700,000 81,000 























Total silver coinage..... Rel ee A 2,974,200 $108,300 


; COPPER COINAGE. 
; ER Rl cabapa aaa lie eage 55 etek iD cacy 200,031 $2,000 


SERENA MS RCS ae gen 




















Total coinage.........++. 12,250 $305,000 8,659,825 $8,041,580 é 


GOLD DEPOSITS FOR TWO MONTHS AS COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 










Philadelphia. New Orleans, Total. x 
1858 20... 0000 scececcccs $8,510,097 $528,920 $9,038,317 



























SOUT iow bs vw dene sde eshauw 7,161.910 1,163,157 8,325,067 
MND a cuirceotncwnxens + $1,848,187 $634,937 $1,718,250 






The deposits for March will considerably add to this increase. 

We stated in our last issue that although the official returns of the imports of 
foreign goods for February were not completed, yet that sufficient was known to 
show that the rate of increase was still larger than already noticed in January. 
This assertion has been fully borne out by the returns. In New York, where 
two-thirds of the imports of the whole conntry are landed, the receipts of for- 
eign goods were about twice as large as in February, 1852, and $5,327,517 larger 
than the corresponding month of 1851. We annex a comparison of the various 
items for the same month in each of the three years noticed :— 
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IMPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 


1851. 1859. 1853. 
Entered for consumption ......... .»- $9,442,007 $7,024.952 $14,578,018 
Entered for warehousing .........+0+. 1,240,329 1,003,883 1,012,554 
Free goods...... eben éwaiess croeewe'es 1,208,036 1,110,949 1,767,908 
Specie and bullion......... dc eeduwene 164,031 10,293 123,480 

























Total entered at the port .........- $12,054,403 = $9,249.577 $17,481,920 

Withdrawn from warehouse... .... 899,438 1,788,997 830,552 ' 

It will be seen that the increase has been confined to goods entered directly 
for consumption, showing that there has been a brisk demand for distribution. 
The warehousing business has been very light, there being no surplus stock, 
There has been a very large increase in the receipts of free goods, chiefly tea 
and coffee, the former of which, particularly, has arrived largely. Adding the in- 
crease in February to the excess in January, as stated in our last, and we have a 
total increase for two months at the single port of New York of $10,661,216, as 
compared with 1851. If this rate of increase should be continued throughout 4 
the year, the total will be swelled beyond all former precedent. We annex a ‘ 
summary of the various items, showing also the business at the bonded ware- 
houses :— 










CcCiocoe 










IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 


1851. 1852. 1853. 
Entered for consumption......... coos $22,150,525 $15,609,263 $26,141,423 
Entered for warehousing. ..........0. 2,852,176 2,284,977 1,654,843 
Free goods ......... mee skbhen 2,145,686 2,152,405 2,970,146 
874,486 215,029 156,478 


Cor ianov 





















Total entered at the port........... $27,522,873 $20,261,674 $30,922,890 
Withdrawn from warehouse........ 1,923,684 3,373,649 2,366,887 


i i dd 





Of the excess as shown above, $817,741 was in free goods, and the remainder 
was about equally divided between dry goods and general merchandise. Of the 
latter, by far the largest portion has been in articles which do not compete with 

* domestic productions, The trade in California has required a large supply of 
foreign goods, and no inconsiderable portion of the increase has been on this ac- 
count. Notwithstanding the activity in railroads, there has been but little excess 
in the receipts of rails, and the increased imports of all descriptions of iron, as 
compared with the total excess, is quite insignificant, as will be seen by the fol- 

lowing summary :— 











IMPORTS OF RAILROAD, PIG, BAR, AND SHEET IRON, AT NEW YORK FOR THE FIRST TWO 
MONTHS OF EACH OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 


1852. 1853. 
ee eee Fa pilihncnieiile e's $309,063 $345,147 
eee he a ace ET PELE or TPPETP ETE 216,296 587,652 
Sheet iron...... ad Eas. CaM EMN 68 Shasbeee 40,633 45,119 







$565,992 $777,918 
The receipts of dry goods have been very equally divided among the various 
classes of fabrics, showing an increase for the month, at the port named, of 
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$3,931,397 as compared with February, 1852, and $2,052,601, as compared with 
the same month of 1851:— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1851. 1892. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool......... nen $1,273,619 $990,291 $2,367,171 
Manufactures of cotton...... 1,452,882 938,177 1,977,027 
Manufactures of silk ‘ 2,428,859 1,980,154 2,871,017 
Manufactures of flax.........cccceees 887,894 504,550 909,457 
Miscellaneous dry goods.............. 419,240 849,486 597,820 





RE eign es $6,456,994 $4,762,658 $8,721,992 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


1851. 1859. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool..... $90,176 $201,935 $107,751 
Manufactures of cotton .......-cceees 202,950 $11,647 145,055 
Manufactures of silk..........cceeees 140,724 384,198 96,755 
Manufactures of flax.......... es aan 69,065 188,788 37,386 
Miscellaneous dry goods .......... ag 42,685 63,071 29,016 





$545,600 $1,149,639 $415,963 
6,456,994 4,762,658 8,721,992 





Total thrown on the market.... $7,002,594 $5,912,297 $9,187,955 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 


1861. 1852. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool......... Ee Te $72,846 $108,492 $89,981 
Manufactures of cotton.......... nits 178,326 126,606 
Manufactures of silk......... piudwans 196,362 86,220 
Manufactures of flax 82,402 , 5,528 

40,171 : 24,375 





$545,107 $360,647 $332,710 
6,456,994 4,762,658 8,721,992 





Total entered at the port ...... $7,002,101 $5,123,305 $9,054,702 


We also annex a similar statement for the two months, which shows that the 
trade since the opening of the year, has taken the arrivals directly for consump- 
tion :— 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW YORK FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY. 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 


1851. 1852. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool.........- whew eee $2,873,717  $2,296.618 $8,981,543 
Manufactures of cotton 8,296,323 2,246,629 5720,195 
Manufactures of silk 4,950,787 6,254,182 
Manufactures of flax..........00. bigeateio's 7 1,073,711 1,779,917 
Miscellaneous dry goods 5 800,729 1,075,781 





NR. dos cevewoeds® $16,811,618 
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WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE. 


AADAC AINL I AE ON 























1851. 1859. 1853. 
Manufactures of wool .........ceeeeeees $196,003 $416,037 $225,462 
Manufactures of cotton. .......e0+eeeeeee 457,174 592,248 310,442 
Manofactures of silk.. .........eeceeees 247,094 676,084 438,387 f 
Manufactures of flax..........0ecceeeees 179,000 310,423 67,351 i 
Miscellaneous dry goods...... oncndaese 96,635 85,391 104,112 Li 
Total ed eeeeeereeeee $1,175,906 $2,080,183 $1,140,704 r 
Add entered for consumption..........-- 15,164,877 11,368,469 = 16,811,618 ie 
Total thrown on the market....... $16,840,783 $13,448,652 $17,952,322 








ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 








1851. 185%. 1858. { 
Manufactures of wool ..........-. witaeee $212,502 $287,603 $162,982 i 
Manufactures of cotton........seeeceeces 895,788 261,487 230,097 
Manufactures of silk,, .. 6. .cscecsauceses 402,367 987,534 819,979 i 
Manufactures of flax............ taupe 86,757 75,501 17,044 i 


112,424 70,087 11,850 















BE. 6 schon wehan ss RT Ay ee $1,209,788 $1,682,212 $807,902 
f Add entered for consumption......... wee- 15,164,877 11,868,469 16,811,618 


Total entered at the port......... $16,374,665 $13,050,681 $17,619,520 













This makes the total excess in the receipts of dry goods at New York for two 
months $4,568,839, as compared with 1852, but only $1,244,855, as compared 
with 1851, the imports of fabrics in the early part of that year being also very 
large. This increase has continued throughout the month of March, and the 
total for the first quarter of the year, will show a large gain over the correspond- 
ing three months of 1852. 

This excess in the receipts of dutiable merchanaise has of course largely ad- 
ded to the national income. The following is the total at New York for the 
first two months of the year:— 















CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 










Year. January. February. Total. 
EMEE Via CPN Cae ce reces $3,811,187 37 $3,878,395 47 $7,189,533 84 
Ueweascicndeces 2,600,562 64 2,286,955 47 4,887,518 11 
















Increase.......+0 oe $710,575 73 $1,591,440 00 $2,302,015 73 





Our readers will remember that while two-thirds of the imports for the whole 
country are landed at New York, only about one-third of the exports are shipped 
from thence; but the latter for the month of February have not kept pace, even 
rateably, with the receipts, the total (exclusive of specie) being a little below the 
amount for the same period of last year :— 












EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 



















1851. 1852, 1853. 
Domestic produce..........0..00- $2,585,786 $3,352,948 $3,825,005 
Foreign merchand. (dutiable)....... 60,930 93,932 63,197 
Foreign merchand. (free).......... 295,567 322,272 171,125 } 
' AIR RA Bl a Bee ala 1,007,689 8,551,543 1,121,020 Es 
Rs inte sc cue baa ak ae $3,949,972 $7,320,690 $4,680,347 
4 Total, exclusive of specie. ..... 2,942,283 8,769,147 8,569,327 
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A comparison of the two months makes a more favorable total, as the Janu- 
azy exports were larger than usual :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTHS OF JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY. 


1851. 1852. 1858. 
Domestic produce ........ gine $5,738,530 $5,772,289 $6,315,629 
Foreign merchandise (free) 112514 120,625 105,771 
Foreign merchandise (dutiable)..... 717,962 680,516 436,855 
BPOCIO. cc crccccceseccsescccsecs 2,278,970 6,420,501 1,868,699 





Total exports $8,849,976 $12 993,881 $8,726,954 
Total, exclusive of specie > 6,569,006 6,573,380 6,858,255 


We annex a statement showing the comparative exports of some of the lead- 
ing articles of domestic produce comprised in the above total :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE, FROM JANUARY Ist TO MARCH 18TH. 


185%. 1853. | 1852, 1853. 
Ashes—pots.....bbls. 2,735 982 | Naval stores....bbls, 86,628 2,677 
pearls 156 128 | Oils, whale.....galls. 14,181 7,263 
Beeswax . 67,669 ¢ 62,168 189,663 
Breadstuffs— 15,180 1,576 
Wheat flour .. bbls. 167,058 4,607 1,829 
1,021 
7,510 é eae denen . 7,596 11,942 
243,521 2 10,085 18,804 
8,003 eo . 788,578 1,031,693 
1,242 164,602 220,132 
294 hie 292,709.1,818,577 
147,566 807,996 471,802 1,787,110 
12,102 14,048! Ri . 11,788 2,894 
430 1,352 . 247,895 144,127 
8,666 8,607 | Tobacco, crude...pkgs. 5,836 3,499 
103,398 389,972 Do., manufactured.lbs. 669,476 928,553 
989 | Whalebone 62,152 366,004 

43 | 





This shows a large increase in the shipments of breadstuffs and provisions, 
and of produce generally. 

The exports from other ports must show a much larger increase. In the sin- 
gle item of cotton the increased exports since September Ist, 1852, from ports 
other than New York, are about 260,000 bales. Reckoning these at an average 
of $45 per bale, they would amount to about $12,000,000. Most of the other 
items of export from other ports show also a considerable increase, and it is fair 
to suppose that the aggregate shipments of produce at all of the ports have very 
nearly kept pace with the imports of foreign merchandise. 
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COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 








IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[Compiled for the Merchants’ Magazine by E. C. Seaman, Esq., of the Treasury Department.] ; 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDISE, IMPORTED 
INTO THE UNITED STATES DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 80rH, 1852. 





Gold and v0 Wh eoin and balligh., (i cwawsscendoss co wcvces $5,503,544 
Teas . Bas éalecessceeneeen + seeess- pounds, 28,578,352 7,161,058 
Coffee | Leah 00s a aban 0s0 00690 tesa enna ov ees 193,698,556 14,458,925 
Copper in plates for sheathing ships . eocees eseeeee = coccecces 610,755 
Copper ore.........+..- bevnnwees BPR ye BALES SD ee 257,357 
Sheathing metal.........cccesecsecesers SUWENE To cece es 604,809 
Products of U. States brought back......-eessee++ sev eeeeee 221,497 
THN oo bs 0.0 co ueaavaedat thee tlawerie .. tons. 50,054 147,595 
Personal effects and apparel of immigrantes.cesss = ev evecees 126,430 
Plaster, unground ........++0e: Mi Haupt \-<0-9 weed owes 74,906 
Garden seeds, trees, shrubs, dc ..... Ree diain eh ios - asene! teat 143,764 
All other articles free of duty .. sa Mesteesceesae. eee rer 380,794 
Total imports free of duty.......eeeeeeseeceeees eeedesdd $29,691,434 
GOODS PAYING DUTIES. 
Manufactures of wool, including carpeting........ sdéveauen $17,573,694 
RUNG OE MOUNOIN OY Ouis <'aaa Waleninieets Vialsie'cies >." aaicieoveas 19,689,496 
Silk piece goods. ..6....seccscccsecceves Bree OO eee uae 16,823,528 
Other manufactures of silk and raw silk. . ae” ee tae eas 4,343,501 
Silk and worsted goods. .......-cceeeeecceeees pre 8 ttt aie 1,667,513 
Manufactures of flax........... Mert? Pep rr ere ee eee ee Pre 8,515,706 
OUI OE UNOS once vewodddneesidsebins 9 ‘Sececes oe 342,261 
Ready-made clothing and articles of Wear......... se eeeeeee 1,868,812 
Laces, thread, insertings, and cotton trimmings..... = ssa ee eee 695,441 
Hats, bonnets, &c., of Leghorn, straw, chip, dc..... 8 sane wee 1,636,043 
| gy Vere rere $0 6Eee via esbULGuS aés stone. 885,588 9,871,126 
RORY cee casdicders Geeowe Sebi adccdocees 91,873 935,957 
Gee GES OPIAD 10 i.e cc cccscecccens eres 7,687 102,292 
ha BLK POPPER EEL ESE OT OEE RT Ee Tree ebveeks 9,276 1,703,599 
Ne, ONG OOP ROR ic ce ccdcavarereduccee wecdeccse 1,045,496 
Manufactures of iron, and of iron and steel........ «ss eevee: 4,008,122 
Copper in pigs, bars, "and old copper....... eeeess «sw onencces 1,499.467 
Tin, and manufactures PE PES oe ee ee 8,256,466 
Lead, and manufactures of lead....... Sigieas Macc Seeewmads 1,284,672 
Watches and parts of watches............ oe OS a aed 2,754,668 
Glass, and manufactures of —_ eeebassecennes: ceeeeeave 1,481,556 
Writing PAPET occccccccsceces Sbedése paeaddees 2 > eee cades 255,047 
Boots, bootees, shoes, and pumps. Rebaeeereegeees - ceeeveces 60,693 
Gloves for TG, WOTRGE AEE BGR og dv cnctnwe |< Wedeseecs 1,308,490 
Leather, and other manufactures of leather....... «= ss aeees , 1,258,728 
Raw hides and skins........ Wemee Caed Weeds ay Semaine 4,823,119 
China, porcelain, earthen and stone ware..... aawae <2 eee osvese 3,831,431 
Flax seed taba ee tang ssa uneieaee PUG KER ECEER kee eelhees 589,749 
Wool—unmanufactured oe WANs A Ia ta lbs. 18,341,298 1,930,711 
Foreign distilled spirits. ..........000 >. " gallons. 8,014,435 2,210,478 
eee eran CS tine ae dn ite hi'ee @ isles 82,789,225 $,594,225 
im, pain RET EEE Oe re barrels. 457,542,216 14,718,279 
er ae a or re BP ro re Ca er een eR...) aly Rang anneal 923,628 
Spices... 0s. cvccccsees Terrier yr RNase vewese 8 = =» soe secces 1,151,918 
eco papa TL Le Ce ee Ee et eT ee ee 1,085,236 


eT ree Peeweseeseveenesecesss, == secsonines 947,367 
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Tobacco, snuff, and cigare..........seceeeeeeees 
Manilla, flax, hemp, and tow..........+00. eeeees 
Pie yyy eee 
kira 

in shhe a copekhshieecedestadtdesssaenccuees 
Wheat Sadse wkeinenhb seen .....bushels, 


Wheat flour ........ ve eseeeee eee 
Articles paying duty not enumerated above ...... 


UE POE DORE onto c sco cshccesececens 
Imports free of duty .... .... 


PE so devin docsase sce saseegiee 
Deduct gold and silver coin and bullion 


Imports exclusive of coin and bullion........... . 





18,288,458 
10,118,673 
183,015 
862,295 
517,981 


8,578,864 
1,498,168 
626,799 
1,111,846 
406,841 
558.958 
1,010,540 
27,527,818 





FOREIGN EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE VALUR OF THE GOODS, WARES, AND MERCHADISE, THE 
GROWTH, PRODUCE, AND MANUFACTURE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES, EXPORTED FROM THE 
UNITED STATES DURING THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 80ruH, 1852. 


NE WO ios ccccds daekskwecedes . 
Silver coin.... 


OE on on css one o nanncauninds 
Manufactures of cotton 

Silk, and manufactures of silk....... 044 hseanee 
ONO 0 TR as os wid ss weeny sic 
RE on. seer b6he0 ence ssnnene 
Tobacco and Cigars.......... (uaqetiavusangkeas 
WN 66k < conde ee ec PE pai awil bushels. 
Wheat flour 

Articles not enumerated above...........- asad 


Total foreign exports...........s00- Sancecasce 
Deduct the amount of coin and bullion 


Foreign exports except coin and bullion.......... 
Amount of domestic products exported, exclusive 
of coin, bullion, and gold dust............. eeen 


Total exports except coin and bullion 
United States coin, bullion, and gold dust exported. 
Foreign coin and bullion as above, exported ...... 


PE EG oo cnc casesceesnhansnee ess acne 





605,473 
461,826 


$178,602,639 
29,691,484 
$208,294,073 
5,503,544 


$202,790,529 


$2,636,142 
2,600,156 
1,353,875 
1,100,506 
256,878 
997,030 
618,283 
131,158 
793,651 
353,479 
564,283 
1,084,707 
8,799,238 





$17,289,382 
5,236,298 





$12,053,084 
154,981,147 





IMPORTS OF MOLASSES INTO PORTLAND. 


We have obtained from an authentic source, the subjoined statement of the imports 
of Molasses into Portland, (Maine,) in each year from January Ist, 1850, to January 


Ist, 1853 :— 


Jan. 1, 1850, to Jan. 1, 1851 
Jan. 1, 1851, to Jan. 1, 1852........ 
Jan. 1, 1852, to Jan. 1, 1853 


Cargoes. 


8 2,488,619 pounds, 


Hhds, Tierces, 


$166,984,231 
37,437,887 
5,236,298 


$209,658,366 


Barrels. 


85,789 1,659 747 
56,541 4,169 1,109 
51,292 8,320 985 

There have been imported into the port, of Sugar, from foreign ports, during the 
year ended December 81, 1852—6,064 boxes, 127 barrels, and 9 bags of Sugar, weigh- 


RPE Ropero eeee 
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LAKE COMMERCE OF TOLEDO IN 1852, 
J» Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine. 


Dear Sik :—Inclosed you will find an elaborate and mainly accurate account of the 
commercial business of Toledo, carried on through its harbor, during the past season 
of navigation. It cannot be otherwise than interesting to all who take pleasure in 
the rapid development of our interior Commerce ; and these, it is believed, embrace a 
large portion of your readers. The collector, Mr. Hill, is entitled to much commenda- 
tion for the ability and care with which the tables are made out. 


Yours truly, 


IMPORTS COASTWISE. 


Articles. 

Merchandise not specified below......++++++++ . tons 

Furniture...... te Ok < 0eeemeeenen cara 

Whitefish and fruit .......... cekacnbanerak see 

soca ew eeans RE a a shel ne 

_ eae pe GRE epi BES RAI OIE 

Salt, dairy ........... ‘0004 eetmaneanseeann mee 

Lumber, pine......cecesecccceccecccess Sek acaes feet 

Logs, mahogany........ssse0+ eek dana 6th 6h 5 

~ iad obedoesucnss conaaeteun cnae nine ojeeees 
BG Mics cca sas wee Peg ey ee sek ik sca. 

Timber, bridge .......+++ de waneesenns eneccee Ot 
LOg8, PINE... ce cscccccccccsccesscccees neecaceces 

Cedar posts....... Cveveasees oseccevccess oocesO 
ick edd needeetsse decane Cudtiatvhedixe 

CONE Siecucne oe ob a Mike Ohad Ciba desi aeee 6s 

BE CU ebb eh cds cccccevessedeceess Te PTeeT Tie TE 

Railroad iron....... ba heb sc cuewedeweeeaiaes tons 

Car wheels, axles, &C.....cccscccsececs ianeeoas No. 
Locomotives and tenders ........ GREP See Pre is a4 

Passenger cars, first class..... énind doneee> oeesceces 

Passenger cars, second class........2..ssecccceeseee 

Baggage and post-office CATS ........seecceeceeeeces 

Bedepns car materials .. . 2... cesccccccccnceseccsecs 

Raiiroad chairs... icc cceccccess ie die he, < Pe a MOE 

Hallroad epike ....c0ccesscccccses TET Tere kegs 
NON i Sie aw wawneeadiane No. 
I GIIOD cin hive c cacccecnbesndsicadececcecece 

Machinery........ iocceses eeecccve ooee.- packages 
Naile and epikes: . 00. .ccccccsene. cecccssoces kegs. 
SG hb oa ono GES ies 6 hc aN ba nieeenews bdls, 
Th ies EE PTO eet TEN PNET ee bars 

isis 5 hs odGd dd ace cece wii bekaiaa Wan éakieemar 

NN cscs va ues bkvc dud sens wae ba dakcdaxaaces bdls 

MINE SS Gib daa Tsao ote cnbimehenactenceans tons. 
Iron ore...... CUD Sad kaa eee eon iam Aeikahn aimchinee 

I ei iiudebbnsch cosjsuhadbatacssanerbannen 

Stoves and furniture ....... Glabikree taihtchn Gi: a,daietonss No. 
TO a oc ik d Goad odn.c.c.0c cas tons, 
TRG ONO oi ssbb aek sss alae hs nano Runes Ep as 

PT RUINS lek o'ck np. cevinies Saat ahns aces aise No. 
Gs os 6 dehices cue ss 00 teleltvasas a tons 

GU TR. 6 sin 5 tobe 6 base aoe weiiexe Pada a< ie 0 
Sy COE hiv os do 00 wind ahaha ee kecanee 
Marble, wrought......... Coceeeces eeeeceees pieces, 
GRAMOOUE. «6 chad: oe Sa canes Peper ery he Sadhana e 4a No. 
WE svn cg Oa eRe cokes news Cidnnw ae eks hss bbls. 
Water lime. .. i. és. Veh cueee seis kbe ees 


Salle bile, Mee. sak csc... Mo 
WHINE, oo ce cddencccocccccsesa Coeceoccccccccece 


J. W. SCOTT. 
Quantities. Value. 
26,591 $21,272,800 

3,173 $1,780 
8,177 77,681 
145 1,740 
181,172 235,523 
85,236 10,654 
14,328,000 200,592 
14,000 2,520 
16,945,000 42,362 
8,191,000 8,775 
44,550 668 
1,400,000 9,100 
5,935 1,187 
138 11,440 

135 10,125 
706 21,180 
82,605 1,793,275 
3,249 136,185 
28 196,000 

14 28,000 

11 10,450 

6 4,200 
carr 19,500 
194,545 48,636 
7,748 61,984 
12 3,000 

6 4,500 

566 45,280 
17,967 70,171 
7,586 17,068 
24,100 42,175 
8,025 12,100 
290 1,740 

125 8,875 

138 1,173 

162 12,960 
5,686 68,232 
812 24,960 

930 465,000 

9 297 

1,020 9,180 
8,106 82,424 
2,333 136,480 
7,975 38,280 
13,958 27,916 
2,384 2,384 
2,332 2,382 
14,720 441,600 
95 5,700 
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476 Commercial Statistics, 
Articles. 
Buggies and Carriages. ......sccccccccscccescreccs 
Omnibuses ..........04- ose 
SERRE AP Sia arene 4 
Fruit trees ..... 0... cece cccccccccccv ees. packages, 
OED on i ks Sakis shctcde bed wisei's 6a iva BO. 
See . barrels, 
Spirits...... 
Ale and beer ..... AAA Frog RASA ORE Be ick 
Coffee ...... HHL ee eet TTT LST 
<n ghihle wad smmendey ones sd . barrels, 


se eeeeer ee eneeeeeeee 


Dried Apples....... edeeedeceusesbecsscces bushels. 
os Seeee . -boxes. 
osegadtecescsdentes No, 


hones packages —money delivered here 

Express packages—money passed through, estimated. 

Express packages, sundries 

Sundries, including Barley, Flour, Malt, Pork, Hams, 
Confectionaries, Sand Stone, Wheelbarrows, Plows, 
Reapers and Mowers, Threshing Machines and Sepa- 
rators, Corn- “planters, Straw-cutters, Paper, Bells, 
Paint, Rags, Clocks, Anchors and Chains, Lightning- 
rods, Em pty Barrels, Axes, Tobacco, Green Apples, 
Pails, Tubs, Oi dascdentanea esos oe inh oe lgelhe Aa 


ORE OMIT sac ccc kcecsasenccessverescces . 
EXPORTS COASTWISE. 


Clover and othes grass seeds 
Flax seed ....... Sdocvcase 6 Vibes b d'eie'e bb 0'e ees vib'c'e's 


Hogs, dressed........ secoss 
Lard 


Spirits 
RENE, u's cwWoebewskdaccd dese poh bbs bebe ease 
BOO CEs sc 4G bce bck ew weese Sinaia Wath wake! wataed 


Sugar and molasses......ccesccseccsccvvccess bbls. 
Potatoes 


Cranberries. ........0. Rag ane ie éebesex as 
Hickory nuts... 
GIIIOS . . oc 0 0 dee be ue oie: se 0 arctan witha whe winwtdta Matera boxes, 


Beeswax 


Quantities. 
57 
4 
30,240 
231 
139 
152 
646 
1,284 
12,258 
15,239 
8,086 
6,550 
5,218 


2,812,616 
415,877 


4,107,839 


Value. 
9,975 
8,200 
8,024 
2,079 

15,290 
5,472 
4,199 
1,704 

171,612 

228,505 

96,482 
6,550 

14,610 
3,726 
8,208 

101,156 

24,110 

55,000 

2,056,923 
8,000,000 
879,000 


163,440 


$37,565 029 


$2,250,092 
504,083 
2,177,154 
5,516 
21,274 
652 
4,572 
20,316 
702,162 
575,610 
194,750 
46,476 
482,958 
107,112 
187,990 
2,844 
186,665 
23,440 
7,524 
10,706 
456,484 
5,940 
40,717 
120,925 
13,664 
1,668 
5,610 
6,657 
1,638 
23,505 
9,038 
44,786 
8,025 
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Articles. Quantities, Value. 
EEE EN RO Pe 114 14 
ORG iis 'ks's i00'6:0 05000 ds awh iening ven cvs ORM 362 1,393 
Lumber, black walnut..... ...sccessccrsecceces chbe 2,540,679 45,732 
BOGS oi 6s 0d bine ccsic ese cuss cele cwwene cone occ sO, 4,345,000 96,900 
eee ere eee errr TTT ree rte eee 925,000 20,350 
Hoop poles. ..s.ceseceseccccccnccccceccecesenes 949,000 9,490 
Empty barrels........c.cecceccceccccccscvcserces 1,733 1,507 
Pearl and pot ashes ........seccesscecccee ss sacks, 5,497 187,425 
CORN igs oi vive d de ccncss weet siemens one AMM 8,168 98,816 
INN ov ood sede vacscoadecesnasneeneeeee 468 7,254 
Merchandise... ....6.cccccccccecetecsscecvess -tODS, 888 $10,400 
Bete ov vic nik c'nins c0ccce esucsis'c we ROU GRG COROD, 1,708 68,120 
Scrap iron... ..seeeeeccevceccccecnccecceecs stODS, 408 8,160 
Railroad iron ......cscccccccseceseecscccseoecses 1,648 98,880 
I soo cklld dita os oeocdiiaakinakn ns eee 1,080 8,240 
ae ee 461 46,100 
Pre ee Pee eee ee 2,791 111,640 
IIR ia ni's'c'a alike on 4 kak sn te aaaanhase 2,662 6,655 
DRIES oo Kio 6 60.0 v.00 65 RR RAS SSRN RA RO 9 89 87,422 $36,798 
Beef hides ....cccccccccccccsccveestecesesescece 18,296 64,036 
PNRM Ss sino nes 6000 vcdcsdennses n0ec¢y ORs. 9,945 
Sheep pelts ........cccceccccecvccccscsceeseeees p 9,040 
WEOOES 6k pas 4a'o.5 846m sis Ook aR EA eRe LTR 6° 190,893 
Furs, estimated value.......ccccccsccvcccscccccecs i 210,000 
Express packages passed through, estimated......... ee 7,500,0C0 
Express packages, sundries .... ceeeeeeeeeess tODS, 96,000 
Express packages, money received here and forwarded. 890,278 
Sundries, wood, packages machinery, reaping and mow- 

ing machines, furniture, rags, clocks, safes, hair, crack- 

lings and hemp, &C......ececeeeecseecseecerecse sade 130,154 


THA; sels CS aia tate ae dene <0 $19,788,923 


The valuation of merchandise per ton is difficult of determination, and cannot be 
arrived at with certainty ; but aided by the following table of values, adopted for the 
purpose of insurance upon merchandise in transitu, a safe conclusion is believed to be 
attainable. 

INSURANCE VALUES. 


DEF BOON oo he i iddd 880 Eee Eid ceed ec cses oo oper ton, $1,000 
Books and stationary ......... 

| pcdh ace bore gat TRELER EE TERE REE LELEEE 

Groceries (general stock)... 

Druggists’ and Grocers’ city assortment ....... ...+00+ 

PEMAS GEG GODO.4 0’. ves been c cede ed e¥e'. v0 coieces 

GTGEE HOPG WAre. ... 0.4 ojo c cictieewcwdnWc ccccccccce eeeee 


It will be seen by this table, that the average value of the goods specified, per ton, 
is $1,091 42. 

It will also be seen that the classification of coastwise imports and exports at Toledo, 
above presented, is much more detailed and specific than is usual, and that it excludes 
from the articles denominated merchandise, numerous articles which, though leading 
and important, are nevertheless articles of comparatively low value. By this classifi- 
cation the term “merchandise ’”’ is made to include but few articles of less value than 
the average of the above table, while a very large proportion would range consider- 
ably above $1,000 per ton. 

Many merchants of large experience, after an examination of the above classification, 
have considered merchandise too low at $800 per ton. It probably is so, but is more 
satisfactory by being within a safe limit. 

It stating imports and exports, the manifests on file in this cffice have been taken 
as the guide, except in a few instances, were errors or omissions were detected, then 
the books of the forwarding and commission merchants, and the statements of the 
canal collector and freight agent of the M.S. R. R. were appealed to for the purpose 
of correction, 
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The statement of exports and imports by express, was furnished by the express 
office, and includes only the business by the lake. 

Where the weight of merchandise was not given, but the number of packages was, 
twelve packages were estimated to be a ton. 

That a larger business might have been shown by looking less to the manifests, and 
more to other sources, is more than probable ; for manifests are quite frequently silent 
as to shipments from intermediate ‘am and in many cases of exports, vessels have 
sailed without reporting cargo at al 

Some of these omissions have been supplied, but many of them have not been, and 
the amount of exports stated, especially, is believed to be considerably below what the 
facts if fully ascertained would warrant. 

Foreign articles entered in other districts and brought here in bond through United 
States ports, for the payment of duties, were, of course, treated as coastwise imports. 
FOREIGN IMPORTS. 

Quantity. Foreign Value. 

Lumber...... eeeesece eee cecccececconces o oft, 601,136 $2,476 

Shingles ... .... ee cccceves Sdesweeers cooellls 28 

Cedar posts . 214 

Stone, rubble toise 48 

Railroad iron......... sue Anedb ees + 0es tons, 15,281 

Sundries......... Sees se cenpeevuvenss oeeewe 20 


Total foreign imports.......cceeeseeeee my $18,062 
EXPORTS TO CANADA, 
Value. 
$5,830 
84,272 
8,750 
Total, all in British vessels $48,852 
DUTIES COLLECTED. 
Amount of duties collected at the port of Toledo during the year 
1852, on goods entered here, and on articles entered at New York 


and brought here in bond ..........eseees bb cweewies saeee $80,001 38 
ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES AT TOLEDO FOR THE YEAR 1852, 
ARRIVALS, 


American steam vessels .. 
British sd « 
Total steam vessels........ Sok sk age kiled aces aun 
American sail vessels 
TE WR eo ais alle gab Moe binicens fa cet 
Total sail vessels entered ........cccesseces ie eacene 


EGE SURAT COLOUAG) 6s cao.55s 6000.0 00058000048 


DEPARTURES. 
OE a er ne 
i dg Oe oe oh'n a nha whwe a ose 

Total steam vessels cleared. ...ccccocccccccscccece 
American sail vessels ....... ppt oils energies eke 
British sail vessels 


2,057 


American steam . , 493,955 
British steam........+.... 156 
Total steam tonnage......ce.ccveseeccccsececcecs 494,111 
marcy sinames gas HUTTE LOE ee .. -tons. 178,181 
British sail......... eeveseseds eee cccesevesevescecs 1,101 
Total sail tonnage entered.......... (icceedens ees 179,182 
Total tonnage entered ......c.cc00, seccvccceseees 678,293 
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TONNAGE CLEARED AT TOLEDO IN 1852. 


American steam ......cccccecccececceees eye sWOMk, 494,865 
NN NNO a ee knob bd edn ee esd e neces 156 
Total steam tonnage cleared.........ssseseeeeeeees 495,021 
American sail tonnage......ecseesssceeeseeececeeers 178,596 
British sail tonnage.......+eeeeeee sees 1,001 
Total sail tonnage.......seccssecsecvccccveccsees 179,597 
Total tonnage cleared ......+eeesseeeeeeee coeeee 674,618 
RECAPITULATION. 
TOTAL STEAM TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED, 
okie EREEE URE EEE. ast os 6 oebutah's s+e.s ees CONS. 989.132 
POG 1BS1... ciccecccccibbeperetseceses oc és peicede 579,076 
ISGEORGG 00s kikcicc's sce epeeeesekans 410,056 
TOTAL SAIL TONNAGE ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
We TOO kinb ccc seen eeeereereeeneeeee 1: SOE, 858,779 
In 1851 ‘ 259,758 
Increase..... ech ves cabeedeawapee 99,021 
Total increase... cccedccweccesveccseseccecccccces 509,077 
NUMBER OF VESSELS ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
OOD Labo sc cuca bc chen mah ce ben cote Voges s vessels, 4,110 
Te 185): v3. ose son ecevccecee 8,212 
IMCrease.. ..eeeeeeeeveeees : 898 
Imports coastwise 1852 . $37,565,029 
“ «“ 23,001,460 
Exports ~ 19,738,923 
“ “ Gs a ga ; 7,849,040 
TOTAL COASTWISE COMMERCE OF TOLEDO. 
PON TOO « 6. nve 66s ebisscnes Hewhw eta haeeiwee ee $57,393,952 
POG AGEs cescseses p45 4 bMda eben 6 O80 4.6 60006 30,835,580 
Increase of express business ........ h weeeeceoes es $16,594.701 
Increase of other Commerce ........ pirat saan cae 9,873,771 
Total increase over 185) $26,468,372 
HOSPITAL MONEY, 
Amount paid for relief of seamen during the year 1852.. $807 00 
Amount collected of vessels .......secccccccsccceces 245 88 


Amount disbursed over collections ...........+.2e000: $551 12 
CustTom-nousE, ToLepo, January 18, 1853. CHA’S W. HILL, Collector. 


en 


TOBACCO IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Statistical Society, a paper was read on the 
history and consumption of tobacco. The following table exhibits the rapid increase 
in its consumption in the United Kingdom during the last thirty years :— 

Consumption, Duty Consumption 
pounds, perib. Revenue. Population. per head. 
15,598,152 4s, £3,122,583 21,282,960 11.71 ounces, 
19,553,841 3 2,954,592 24,410,489 12.80 ounces 
22,309,360 3 3,580,163 27,019,671 16.21 ounces 
28,062,978 8 4,485,768 27,452,262 16.83 ounces 


The total annual production of tobacco is estimated at 12,000,000 tons, and would 
require half the British tonnage which “ enters inward” or “clears outward ” annuall 


to — the same. The yalue at 2d. per pound would amount to £37,000,000 
sterling. 
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COMMERCE OF HAVANA, 


Since the publication of an article on Cuba in the Merchants’ Magazine for Febru- 
ary, 1853, (vol. xxvii,) we have received the Diario de la Marina of the 1st January, 
1853, containing full tabular statements of the Commerce of Havana for the year 
1852, and also comparative statements for several preceding years. The products of 
the island registered for exportation at Havana for twelve years are as follows :— 


Sugar, Coffee, Molasses, Honey, Wax, Rum, 

Years. ‘ boxes. arrobas. bhds. tierces. arrobas, pipes. 
Bie is ba vies 688,747 158,496 89,515 2,114 37,413 5,846 
849,018 150,253 44,539 2,108 45,666 5,792 

704,777 170,902 28,615 2,156 43,894 7,091 

605,463 509,044 84,413 1,939 26,048 7,489 

686,088 132,172 25,934 1,707 36,903 11,805 

661,766 846,390 82,765 1,425 86,095 10,891 

515,900 263,946 26,679 1,887 87,487 6,042 

267,595 170,466 20,075 847 81,409 2,727 

534,582 579,348 85,812 1,963 81,759 4,966 

461,307 773,043 85,711 2,198 37,049 6,224 

427,947 1,081,468 87,459 2,643 29,351 6,785 

846,891 742,570 42,909 1,974 28,851 8,752 

In addition to the above, there were registered during the twelve years 1,971,340 
M. cigars, and 27,113,473 lbs, of tobacco. For 1852, 170,559 M. of the former, and 
8,182,577 lbs. of the latter. 

Of the exports for 1852, the United States took 196,485 boxes of sugar, 66,548 ar- 
robas coffee, 46,712 hhds, molasses, 143 tierces honey, 345 arrobas wax, 391 pipes 
rum, 73,125 M. cigars, and 841,160 Ibs. fobacco. 

The entrances and clearances for 1851 and 1852 were as follows :— 

1851—entered 1,934 vessels, of which 628 were Spanish. 
1852— “* i,toe. * % 661 - 
1851—cleared 1865 “ * 615 “4 
1852— “ 1,789- * g 699 e 


COMMERCE OF NEW BEDFORD, 


The following statistics of the Commerce of New Bedford, Massachusetts, for the 
year 1852, are from the Custom-House :— 
Whole number of American vessels entered at the Custom-House from for- 

eign ports during the year ending December 31, 1852 
Number of foreign vessels.........sceeceecsees eoccecccccces oc cecceces 

Ns iXikd «Wie dthhibie 00.0000 eccocbhphed baasindnsecae’ we Wviceses 
Of which 59 were employed in the whale fishery, and 40 in foreign trade. 
ENTERED, 


From the British Provinces 84 | From the Azores,....... vewNO dds 
From the East Indies 2 | From Rio Janeiro............ ye 
From the Sandwich Islands....... 12 | From Cuba 

From Callao 1 | 


Amount of duties received on merchandise imported............. $24,979 95 


Value of sperm oil as entered........eeeeeeeeereeers aba heb ee 1,927,511 00 
Vas OF WOAIG CU AE Ne «0 8.6 ove vdtsuncecsnveen ee i 1,040,829 00 
Value of whalebone as entered....... ... Nisin is anf ade i wie ie 444,818 00 


Total value of whale fishery $3,412,658 00 


The whole number of protections granted to American seamen during the year was 
1,918. 
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FLOUR AND WHEAT FROM NEW YORK AND THE WESTERN STATES. 


The following statement, which appears in the Auditor’s report, shows the whole 
amount of Flour and Wheat delivered at tide-water from the Erie Canal in each of 
the last eighteen years—distinguishing between the product of New York and the 
product of the Western States. We have added the average prices of flour each 
year at Albany :-— 

Bbls. arriving 

Years, Western States, New York, at tide-water, 
SURE piranha gueepigal 268,259 868,561 1,136,778 
oo a Peeve ceenss 817,108 "15,979 1,093,087 
2637064. F 284,902 147,676 1,032,578 
RN oii at aw ainm 552,283 637,036 1,189,319 
683,509 425,544 1,109,053 
1,066,615 1,080,084 2,146,699 
1,232,987 596,657 1,829,644 
1,146,292 543,064 1,776,051 
1,568,645 670,532 2,239,177 
1,727,714 746,939 2,474,653 
1,553,740 1,288,416 2,842,156 
2,723,474 929,830 8,652,804 
8,989,232 791,106 4,780,338 
2,983,688 170,114 8,753,802 
2,842,821 886,938 3,739,759 
8,084,959 905,277 8,990,236 
8,495,734 495,467 8,991,201 
8,937,366 877,731 4,815,097 
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IMPORTS INTO THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 1851-52. 


The subjoined statement of imports of sundry articles of merchandise into the port 
of New York in 1851 and 1852, is derived from the Shipping and Commercial List. 


In this table foreign and coastwise imports are included :— 


1892. 1851. 1852. 185]. 

Brandy hf. pipes 16,618 14,851| Pepper........ 36,536 5,684 
“ —qr.csks.d& bbls. $8,098 83,900} Pi 19,024 15,296 

1 71,258 57,896 43,849 29,788 
1655 2,201 : 6,840 25,273 

10,699 9,624 “ boxes & frails 323,161 492,718 

601,170 585,017 drums 1,098 3,036 

514,514 457,567 | Ri tierces 40,415 42.433 

356 700 +++» -puncheons 1,568 1,257 

pieces 19,301 13,947 bush, 2,058,396 2,279,770 
Karthenware....pkgs. 36,031 89,554) Saltpeter. .....bé 81,056 26,240 
Figs drums, &c, 106,652 268,887 |Sugars...... . 175,782 147,467 
i i 4,065 5,000 it 1,655 1,724 
"7,948 61,121; “ . 48,209 44,357 

1,130 1,401 194,748 193,098 

1,390 1,098 4 : 111,834 168,809 

. 1,443,949 1,335,782 | Spelter plates 160,957 144,729 

Tron, bar 41,986 52,405 | Tin, banca, dc...slabs 37,826 20,495 
“ pig. 70.061 58,818) “ plates....boxes 371,950 815,643 
656,657 679,587} Tobacco hhds. 14.602 15,079 

1,926 2,058 “ bales d&cer’ns 43427 27,650 

1,647 732 Wines. . butts & pipes 1,456 1,373 

393,766 486,996; “ hhds,&hf.pipes 21,282 17,680 

Molasses......-hhds. 72,239 85,622 . cask 49.994 42.957 
* tierces 5,280 5,649 . 12,172 10,091 

" . 47,792 48,927 73,033 71,288 
Olive oil 1,137 1414 pose pcevese 21,145 49,858 
“  .bxs.d& bskts. 45,528 26,957 
VOL, XXVIII,—NO. IV. 31 
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TOBACCO SHIPMENTS OF LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, 


A correspondent of the Lynchburg Virginian furnishes the subjoined statement of 
the actual amount and supposed value of manufactured and leaf tobacco shipped 
from Lynchburg during the past three years. It shows the extent, rapid increase, 
and healthy condition of this part of the manufacturing and trading interest in Vir- 
ginia. 

From correct data the average increase of the consumption of manufactured tobac- 
co for seven years preceding 1852, is estimated at 114 per cent per annum. 

The large amount of leaf tobacco shipped in the years 1850 and 1852, compared 
with 1851, may be accounted for by the very low prices preceding 1850, giving rise 
to a large accumulation, which was shipped as soon as it advanced in 1850. It was 
low again in 1851, when it again accumulated and was shipped when it advanced in 
1852, The crop of 1853 is estimated not to exceed 40,000 hhds, 


MANUFACTURED TOBACCO SHIPPED FROM LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 
Pounds. Supposed value. 
SUAEE LUN DONO. os cc kicncacansqeueccaon 8,840,718 $2,085,178 50 
Geoer heb, THOS 5 sas veccccancs ° 8,632,480 2,158,370 00 
October Ist, 1852......... aaccp ee 13,525,120 8,381,280 00 


LEAF TOBACCO SHIPPED FROM LYNCHBURG. 
Pounds. Supposed value. 
November Ist, 1850...... 6,549,562 589,460 58 
October Ist, 1851 1,931,700 231,805 08 
October Ist, 1852.......... sistent Sess ve eee ee 6,856,349 685,634 90 


RA 


VESSELS ARRIVED AT BALTIMORE, 
DURING THE YEAR 1852, EXCLUSIVE OF BAY CRAFT. 


~ 1862. — 1861. 
Ships. Barks, Brigs. Schooners. Total, Total, 
4 10 15 86 65 139 
11 87 80 74 152 144 
13 20 88 104 170 163 
13 19 88 105 175 142 
8 29 80 96 163 144 
13 31 85 87 166 119 
11 26 42 78 157 186 
22 41 87 165 151 
September....... eee 28 45 96 187 153 
October 24 85 113 188 127 
22 31 93 152 120 
Q4 26 99 154 95 











_— —- ee ee — 


Total, 1852 292 401 1,068 1,889 1,683 
Total, 1851 214 346 970 1,633 
In the arrivals the past year are included the following foreign vessels :— 
Ships—Bremen.. eee 33 Brigs—Swedish. eeeewaeeeeeeseeee 
British... .. SCoeeee osseace 5 Russian ..... 
Swedish... ..sscccccces ‘ Hamburg..... eas 


Barks—Bremen........-. senvned 22 i ee eee eens 
British...... SieSseecicewece 24 Oldenburg ..... 


Hanoverian.. .....0ceeee. THOME. 6 hake vivncccas 
DUG) os Hire c ie c tsk Preeeis.'. . vias 
Hamburg..... Schooners—British..... bee 


4 
4 
1 
Brigs—Bremen ..... jinocenvens 5 Datch .6csss52. 
3 
2 
8 
1 


no 
hm GO m= to bo = tS CO 8 


DSS «6S a nck 2 ; 4 
Spanish .... 
es rr 


Totals. cin ccccsitdvcccecces) > 218 
Total foreign vessels, 1851... 
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SURVEY OF LUMBER AT BANGOR, MAINE, 


Banoor, Marner, January 12, 1853. 
Freeman Hunt, Zditor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete. 
Dear Sir:—I send you the usual annual statement of the quantity of lumber sur- 
veyed at this place during the season of 1852. 


NUMBER OF FEET OF LUMBER SURVEYED IN 1852. 


Surveyors. Feet of lumber. _ Surveyors. Feet of lumber, 
pe Or ree 9,701,124: Ta: B. Bicker )...0. 2.20.00. 899,924 
George W. Cummings 6,088,326 Thos. S. Rowe 820,283 
C. V. Crossman 11,445,628 | Albert Smith........ soose, IaeeGise 
Seth Emery...... waseee us 4,102,829 | John Short 4,106,285 
Herman Fisher.... 6,909,938 | N. B. Wiggin ‘ 6,594,002 
Hiram Ford ......... ae He 4,055,117 | Geo. W. Washburn 3,219,790 
Penly Haires.... 4,968,489 | Mark Webster 4,959,966 
Daniel Kimball .......... 6,787,583 | John Webster 8,902,074 
Isaac Lincoln 8,848,412 | Aaron Young 8,584,555 
Joseph Milliken...... eeeee 11,929,282 | Jona. Young. 9,024,136 
A. L. Meservey 2,771,842 | John C. Young........... 13,487,444 
James Norris 14,072,751 | James McFadden 
John Oakes........- ouee 863,288 
Nathaniel Peirce.........- 4,640,928 
Atherton Pratt......... ¥ 1,274,979 
Chas. W. Peirce 5,907,796 
Wm, T. Pearson - 15,483,018 





PRERPRAA AA ee 


SHIPPING OF THE LIVERPOOL DOCKS IN 1851-52. 
It will be seen by the subjoined tables, which are taken from an authentic source, 
how large a portion of the property of the port of Liverpool (England) depends upon 
the trade with the United States, and also how generally the Commerce of Liverpool 


is diffused over the whole world. 


The burden of the vessels which paid dock dues in Liverpool, from June 25th, 1851, 
to June 24th, 1852, was 8,912,506 tons. Of this vast amount of shipping, 3,536,183 
tons entered the Liverpool docks themselves; 187,611 tons of steam vessels discharged 
in the river without entering the docks; 188,712 tons discharged at Runcorn without 
entering the Liverpool docks; whilst 33,031 tons entered those docks after discharg- 
ing at Runcorn. The following table shows the progress of the port for the last 
twenty years :— 


1,590,461, 1849............. ...tons. 8,639,146 
2,026,200| 1850 3,536,337 
2,445,278, 1851 8,737,668 
8,284,963 | 1852 3,912,506 


The proportion in which the trade with the various countries of the world contrib- 
uted to the dock revenue of Liverpool, and, therefore, to the Commerce of the port 
was as follows :— 


United States........ iidnceet teers “PCE ery eee - £102,649 17 
British America and Newfoundland 28,077 0 
Coasters....... TO RAGENE CRE TURE ERC ae De debeeseeee 26,950 11 
Mediterranean....... erates wit aa us 'olb'ala'esle’eteahio'e's'u' 22,511 5 
East Indies ....... eleg a UR Wise Glanaialans 's'c'eb's"s'e see 19,314 12 
13,655 17 

West Indies and Gulf of Mexico ........ 11,368 15 
PM a eter clack Cees cic cele : 9,019 16 
8.339 8 

7,678 0O 

4,670 17 

1,084 15 


—~ 


— — 
ow re COONS OKO ro 





£254,470 18 


© 
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DEBTS AND FINANCES OF THE STATES IN 1852-53. 


Maine. The report of the Treasurer of the State shows the following summary 
of operations from 1st May to 1st of December 1852 :— 


Receipts into the Treasury from all sources for the period above named. $744,879 56 
Balance on hand April 30, 1851.......... iis ywieba Ga've'd <9 ev bna eae - 44,680 07 
SD SUNIONS OE, ovis venhonannesvanhbacsesouscecses .+++ $789,549 63 
Disbursements during the same time.......... 624,101 46 


$165,448 23 
To be further reduced by existing appropriations ...... oteesecesesen 60,116 58 


—_— 


Leaving a balance of...... CaWine tanwee’e rabbi gees ed eceaeks sande $105,831 68 


The extraordinary items of receipts are made up of $143,002 42 received from the 
general government, on account of advance made by the State for the protection of 
our north-east frontier; of $32,763 51 growing out of the same transaction. 

$102,038 60 has been received from the Land Office on general account, $12,710 61 
from sales of school lands, and $44,090 03 from sales of timber and grass on reserved 
lands, The balance has been received from ordinary sources. 

Of the public debt $154,900 has been paid, leaving a balance of $471,500 as the 
funded debt at the present time. To meet this are $65,000 in the Treasury, which 
can be spared from the necessary wants of government. The sale of the public lands 
for the coming two years is estimated at $150,000, which it is recommended to be 
applied to the extinguishment of the debt. The receipts for 1853, are estimated at 
$480,526 60, and the expenditures at $308,419 92. 


Micuiean. Gov. McCleland of Michigan, in his message, describes the financial con- 
dition of the State as healthy and encouraging. The following statement shows the 
result for two years :— 


The amount in the Treasury November 30, 1850......... .... uae $35,360 27 
Receipts during the fiscal year 414,390 18 


EE NN ae coe Ric bad aboreheeneslace vend vaws piaout $449,750 45 
The expenditures for the same period 852,297 22 


Balance in the Treasury November 30, 1851 $97,243 22 
Receipts during the last fiscal year 451,082 97 


Available means. .........e+eeeseeees cc ececcccccccccscccces $548,326 25 
The expenditures for the same period 431,918 97 


Balance in the Treasury November 30, 1852 $116,407 23 
The funded and unfunded debt of the State was— 


November 30, 1851 $2,568,269 13 
November 30, 1852 2,807,850 19 


The specific taxes for 1851 were......+..e+00- acdan us $27,717 380 
3: ” 1852 “* 85,854 71 


The Governor recommends provision being made for a sinking fund. He also rec- 
ommended that the legislature take into consideration the propriety of enacting a gen- 
eral banking law. It is estimated that the number of foreign bank notes in circulation 
in the State is $3,0C0,000 ; specie in actual circulation $500,000, making an aggregate 
of $3,500,000, 
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New Jrrsry. The following summary of the finances and condition of this State, 
is derived from the message of the Governor. 
The receipts during the year ending December 31, 1852, have been as follows:— 








Transit duties from Delaware and Raritan Canal Company......... $31,668 43 
Ditto from Camden and Amboy Railroad and Transportation Co.... 49,584 42 
Ditto from New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Company...... 13,081 29 
Tax on capital Stock of ditto ........seeeeeeeeeeee epee we ences 10,000 00 
Ditto on Patterson and Hudson River Railroad Co.......++..+.++- 2,665 00 
Ditto on capital stock of Eagle Life and Health Insurance Co...... 195 78 
Peddlers’ licenses ..... sn b5'n 4 peaieepekenaw pe eeane Piha dewic swans 1,053 00 
Dividends on stock of Camden & Amboy R. R. & Transportation Co. 20,00 00 
IM is 0 os 00 cc cc cued tnemenmenveamansenee es eevesecececece 3,984 38 
Surplus earnings of State Prison .......cceeeceeceeccccccceeees 5,000 00 
Commissioners to discontinue House of Refuge........+..++eeeees 2,904 42 
Principal of bond and mortgage paid.......+see+ sees peseseenns 784 45 
Forfeited recognizances .......sceccecceccsccesescecccssscees 561 94 
Forfeiture for usury ........cccccccccesseesseseses coseseune 111 72 
Tax on insurance premiums....... keh WMER NSH eG? occdccceseges 88 51 
Special loan. ........ccccccccccccccccccsessescccsccssccccess 80,000 00 
$171,683 34 
Cash on hand January 1, 1852 ........ See scccscccsccccces eeees 1,553 %5 
Making the available funds....... inabheesest ekbhee es Kineenes $173,287 10 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid during last year for the ordinary expenses of government...... $88,684 08 
For extraordinary expenses, viz :— 
Appropriation to public schools........ Cie avkne $40,000 00 
ME gic Pac dip ct sbeveeseeveveveve 14,415 80 
Lunatic Asylum.........sseeees eres ee eee 11,145 22 
State Prison improvements........ Spee dvesiese 4,887 87 
EE seid auc Uhenno beh eues<eaeks 2,000 00 
Surveyor General's offices at Burlington and Perth 

Amboy....... $0018 ky 46 hig ow eaiele® eaeseceder 1,400 00 
Vault for Treasurer’s office........s.ccesccesees 1,000 00 
Colonization Society............ Kavegseodneces 4,000 00 
Gas fixtures for State House.........eesseeeees 872 25 
Boundary Line Commissioners between Cumber- 

land and Oape May... scccvccscvcceccccsence 132 50 





75,854 04 


$165,538 12 
Leaving a balance in the Treasury of ..........- 7,698 98 





$173,287 10 


Wisconstx. The reports of the Secretary of State and State Treasurer, as we learn 
from the message of Gov. Farwett, exhibit the financial condition of this State as 
sound and creditable. The general fund in the Treasury has been suflicient to meet 
all demands upon it during the past fiscal year, both as the current liabilities of the 
year, and the unpaid indebtedness of the year 1851, within the small 


TIES beds ons cr ctceakdmbands de cbidedadicccsecs ceeees $940 71 
General fund received from 81st December 1851, to 31st December 

SOOO Voy 050 eed oe ae CPAs whee e PAW Ee 66 Cease 055 tie p eee ce tie te 133,652 62 
Amount disbursed in 1852 .......... Det ae chas Vasko e.0k dens 134,598 383 
int ov eanin s sapbmc dhe oe yay PR A rer ree 940 71 
Of the above disbursements duting the year 1852, there has been paid. 

on liabilities incurred during the year............. seseeceeeees 88,393 33 
On liabilities incurred previously to 1852, and which remained unpaid 

December 81st, 1851 ..... PVE ORL OPEL RETR 46,200 00 


The reports show, that, had the fall amount of the State tax, due from the different 
counties, fur the year 1852, been paid into the Treasury, there would have been a sur- 
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plus over the disbursements, and that the assessments were more than sufficient to 
meet the current expenses and liabilities of the year. , 


Massacuuserts. The following is an abstract of the revenue and expenditures of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts during the year 1852 :— 4 


Amount of ordinary revenue received during the year ending Dec. 
31, 1852, was..... eseccess ee ccccccccs cece cece ceseentoces $598,170 40 
oc ele eee veveseeceus . 200,000 00 
5,030 00 
550,000 00 


351,000 00 
BY, 


76,822 32 


— 


$1,781,708 81 


Ordinary expenditures......... $674,622 37 
Loans repaid, school fund, sinking fund, bridge funds, é&c. 840,936 90 
Cash on hand January 1, 1853 ....... os veces cee eucsccesceeve’s 8,684 02 
Unexpended proceeds of scrip sold, and premium on sales of same, 

school funds and interest on same, sinking fund, bridge fund, é&c . 257,460 52 


$1,781,708 81 


Of the five hundred thousand dollars of five per cent stock issued during the year 
one-half is redeemable in 1865, and the remainder in 1872. The first was sold at 
4.52, and the second at 5.03 premium. 


New York. The Controller, in answer to a resolution of the House, furnishes 
the following statement in regard to the Debt of the several Funds :— 


Increase of general fund debt from 1835 to 1852 $5,520,714 80 
Total of canal debt in 1835 .......cccacececs OEY TPT EE ET cine 6,328,056 19 

15,501,269 16 
Besides this there are the canal certificates..............esee0: 1,500,000 00 


Tocluded in the above increase of the general fund debt, are the following :— 


New York and Brie Railroad......... sethindasecices eeresdelte $3,000,000 00 
Canajoharie and Catskill : 200,000 00 
Ithaca and Oswego..........seseee WE ds SR RRS Se Tee. ie os 815,700 00 


The total debt of the State is:— 


$6,389,693 82 

15,501,269 00 

1,500,000 00 

Combines fend Gent .sis sos Sicccctecctvccscccsccccccsceess 933,036 16 


$24,323,998 64 


The Hudson and Berkshire Railroad Company have ceased to pay the interest on 
the $150,000 5} per cent loan; and the New York and Erie Railroad ceased to 
pay interest on’their $3,000,000 loan in 1842. 

The tolls on the Canals for the last year were $3,173,222 49, and revenue from 
other sources $5,923 29, making a total of $2,179,145 78 
Subject to deductions, the cost of repairs, &e. $1,049,045 92 
And for interest and principal of State debt. 1,850,508 00 

—_ 2,899,045 92 


Leaving a clear surplus of..... Prreeere TITTTTTT Tre ecw $280,099 86 


This latter sum is applicable to the completion of the Canals. This surplus is con- 
siderably less than it has been for six years past. These revenues had reached in the 
year 1847, $981,834, and in the year 1851, $964, 432. 

The canal debt of the State reached its maximum in the year 1844, when it was 

20,713,905. It isnow $17,091,269. 
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The expenditures for the expenses of collection, superintendence, and the repairs of 
the canals during the last six years, exceeded the appropriations by the large sum of 
$822,487. The commissioners assume that the surplus for the current year will not 


exceed $104,593. 
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The canal certificates issued under the act of 1851, amount to $1,500,000, and the 
premium realized amounts to $12,390 75. Payment to the extent of $1,056,726 had 
been made on the canal contract, when further payments were prevented by the decis- 


ion of the Court of Appeals 





REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 1851 AND 1852, 


AN ABSTRACT OF THE NET PRODUCE OF THE REVENUE OF GREAT BRITAIN, IN THE YEARS 
ENDED 5TH OF JANUARY, 1852, AND 5TH JANUARY, 1853, SHOWING THE INCREASE OR 


DECREASE THEREOF. 














Years ending January 5. 

1859. 1853. Increase. Decrease. 
ROOM. oc ccccces £18,761,069 Po) £65,687 
hai ceed 18,098,170 18,856,981 £263,811 éo vichl 
Stamps ahi ain ae 5,933,549 6,287,261 853,712 sea 
Bs sculls xek 8,563,962 8,377,843 widens 186,199 
Property Tax....... 5,304,923 5,509,637 204,714 ieusia 
Post-Office......... 1,064,000 S0R8000 8 kt ew msie 42,000 
Crown Lands,..... 150,000 260,000 110,000 aad 
Miscellaneous....... 172,241 293,729 121,488 oe eee 
Total ordinary rev’s. £48,042,914 £48,802,8383  £1,053,725 £293,806 
Imprest & other mo’s. * 643,410 634,068 re ae 9,347 
Repaym’tsof adv’ces. 802,943 1,031,297 228,354 +b are 
Total income .... £49,489,267  £50,468,193  £1,282,079 £308,153 

Deduct decrease............ eR Raclen 4% 4 4m 803,183 

Tpcremee On the Year. o.is5s 00. shh ecesce been 978,926 


THE SMALL CHANGE SCARCITY, 


A correspondent, referring to the statement that a Lowell manufacturing company 
pays, on an average, $30 per month for small change to pay off the operatives, &c., 
adds:—“T can point you to two railroad companies who pay from $60 to $80 per 
month for change used in the depots in Boston and on the line of their road. All the 
other railroad companies have to pay largely for change. Cannot something be done 
to remedy this expensive evil?” 


eee een 


BALTIMORE STOCK MARKET FOR 1852, 


We publish below the Baltimore Price Current's annual list of quotations of all 
the stocks of the city of Baltimore and State of Maryland, bought and sold in that 
market from the 15th of January to the 15th of December, 1852 :— 


In relation to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and York and Cumberland Railroad 
shares, the advance has been upward of 30 per cent. We also refer to our State and 
city securities and Baltimore and Ohio Railroad loans generally, as showing a steady 
and considerable improvement during the year. These securities are now sought after 
by capitalists for permanent investment. We note some decline, however, within the 
past week, in the bonds of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. The coupon 
bonds had freely commanded 102} a 1023, interest from July 1st, but had declined to 
97} a 98}, without, however, any transactions at these prices. This we attribute to 
the necessary action of the com any in the case requiring a further loan of $2,500,000 
for the laying of additional double tracks, and an increase of the stock of the road in 


view of its early completion to the Ohio River. 





i i ial, Tt hn santas on wage ED 


pita Leia cg ae 
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There has been added to this list by the Board during the yo stock of the Cum- 
berland Coal and Iron Company and George's Creek Coal and Iron Company, both of 
which stocks it is thought may hereafter become very prominent and active securities 
in our market. Sales at the Board for the year 1852 have more than doubled those 
of the previous year, and have for some time past averaged from $150,000 to $200,000 
per week. Money continues very abundant, and is daily seeking investments in every 
description of our dividend-paying securities, and in the opinion of very shrewd cal- 
culators, will continue to do so for a long period to come. 

The new year epens with a very easy market ; the annual statements of ovr Bank- 
ing Institutions just published show thern to be in a very healthy condition, and fully 
able to extend to the whole mercantile community the most liberal aid and accommo- 
dations. In view of all these facts, we hazard the prediction that during the year 
1858, there will not be any material decline in the prices of any of our dividend-pay- 
ing securities as compared with the quotations in the list furnished to-day :— 


QUOTATIONS FOR STOCKS IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 
Jan. 15, Feb.15. Mar.15. Aprill5. May15. June 15. 
Public loans— 
Maryland 6 per cents, 1870. 102 102 1042 105% 
Maryland 6 per cents, 1590. 103 102 ae eove 
Maryland 6 per cents, 5 qr.. 88 874 90 
Maryland 5 per cents, ster. . 96 caus 102 
Baltimore 6 per cents, 1860. cess bene 
Baltimore 6 per cents, 1870. ‘ 1023 vee 
Baltimore 6 per cents, 1890. 1054 1054 
Baltimore 5 per cents eae 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 6 
per cent bonds, 1854 kos 97 jews 
PR ee 88} 924 
88 93 


Bank stock— 

Bank of Baltimore ........ 89 95 

Merchants’ 1004 109 

Union Bank of Maryland... 67 69% 

Farmers and Merchants’. ... nies iain cain 

Com. & Farmers’, full paid . GOS coos 

Com. & Farmers’, short paid. nine 23 : sees 

Marine 28} 284 
262 28 

Chesapeake 24 

Western..... 204 

Mechanics’ 16§ 

Franklin 11 

Citizens’ 8% 

Patapsco Bank of Maryland. 203 

Insurance— 


56 
23} 
18 
1t 

Railroads— 

Baltimore and Ohio......... 

York and Cumberland 

Baltimore and Susquehanna. 

Turnpike Roads— 

Reisterstown.........++ sh 

Leen bi eho + de kien 

Frederick. 

Miscellaneous— 

Baltimore Gas Company... 105 105 

Baltimore Water Company. 86 85 

Union Manufac. Company... coos 10 94 

Susquehanna Canal reat 134 
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July 15. Aug. 15. Sept.15. Oct.15. Nov.15, Dec, 15, 

Publie loans— 
Maryland 6 per cents, 1870. 1084 107% = 108 109 
Maryland 6 per cents, 1890. bine P 108 sean i SOR 
Maryland 6 per cents, 5 qr.. eee 99 
Maryland 5 per cents, ster. . 108} 111 
Baltimore 5 per cents, 1860. cee tees eee aan 
Baltimore 6 per cents, 1870. cee eeee 10 
Baltimore 6 per cents, 1890. 105% 108 
Baltimore 5 per cents one 8y 
Baltimore & Obio-Railroad 6 

per cent bonds, 1854..... 
Do., 1867...... 


Bank stock— 

Bank of Baltimore ........ 
Merchants’ 

Union Bank of Maryland... 
Farmers and Merchants’.... 
Com. & Farmers’, full paid. . 
Com. & Farmers’, short paid. 
PPIOS ... 0s a cs pits iin 
Farmers and Planters’ 
Chesapeake...........+0++ 
MM, icle vue v's CRORES 
Mechanics’ , 

Franklin....... cetans cerned 
Citizens’ 

Farmers’ Bank of Maryland. 
Patapsco Bank of Maryland. 
Insurance— 

Baltimore Life 
Peete ak. a a 
Baltimore Fire 


Baltimore & Susquehanna .. 
Turnpike Roads— 

Reisterstown 

Frederick,. ........ ceecees 
Miscellaneous— 

Baltimore Gas Company ... 
Baltimore Water Company.. eeee 
Union Manufac. Company .. 12 
Canton Comyany 15 
Susquehanna Canal 11 
York & Cumber’d Raiir’d b’ds 894 
C. & O. C. prem. bonds..... oe 


chet ogenneeceiraniemiines * 
Do., guarantied by Virginia.. eves cues tees 


eee 


RATE OF INTEREST ON MONEY IN CALIFORNIA. 


By an act passed March 13, 1850, the rate of interest on money loaned was fixed 
at ten per cent, where there was no special contract, but “parties may agree In wri- 
ting for the payment of any rate of interest whatever on money due, or to become due 
on any contract. Any judgment rendered on such contract shall conform thereto, and 
shalt bear the interest agreed upon.” 








* Dividend off, 
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CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF NEW ORLEANS, 


The subjoined statements of the Banks in New Orleans, on the 25th of December, 
1852, is published under the signature of the Louisiana Secretary of State, and State 
Treasurer. 


MOVEMENT OF THE BANKS. 
Cash liabilities, Cash assets. 
Circulation. Total, Specie. Total. 

Specie Paying. 
Louisiana Bank............ $1,812,464 $6,070,149 $2,560,267 $8,410,414 
Canal Bank boaieeed 1,831,532 4,616,765 1,538,513 6,626,996 
Louisiana State Bank ...... 1,467,710 6,650,794 2,851,527 7,568,341 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bk . 841,425 3,534,635 1,543,436 4,677,629 
Union Bank 25,520 105,889 251,641 694,529 

Non-Speeie Paying. 
Citizens’ Bank.............. 5,988 28,515 1,419 191,602 
Consolidated.............. 6,307 8,349 89,239 39,239 








$5,490,946 $21,615,095 $8,287,043 $2,820,752 
TOTAL MOVEMENT AND DEAD WEIGHT. 
Liabilities. Assets. 
Exclusive of capital. 
Specie Paying. 
Louisiana Bank ........ $6,070,148 67 $11,293,793 81 
Canal and Banking Co....... : ‘5 4,616,764 79 8,976,971 98 
Louisiana State Bank............ ‘ 6,650,794 25 8.834,194 18 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bank ...... 8,534,634 91 5,726,006 74 
Union Bank ......... oe ccedeecece eS See 705,888 80 1,831,703 86 
Non-Specie Paying. 
Citizens’ Bank beads BR. 6,264,048 18 5,900,869 74 
1,606,970 30 1,225,840 77 





$29,349,249 90 $43,789,381 08 


The Governor of Louisiana, (Hon. Joseru Watxer,) in his last annual message to 
the Legislature of that State, (January 17, 1853,) says of the condition of these 
Banks :— 


The quarterly reports of the Board of Currency show that our banks are in a most 
sound and safe condition, Indeed, the great abundance of money in the country, 1s 
evinced by the fact that the banks have a much larger amount of specie in their vaults, 
than the whole circulation. No banks in the Union are ina more safe and reliabie 
condition, than those of Louisiana. According to the statement of the Board, made 
on the 80th December 1852, the amount of circulation of the banks was $5,400,946, 
while the specie in the vaults was $8,207,042. 


ee eee 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF IOWA. 


By the report of the Treasurer of the State of Iowa, it appears that there has been 
received into the State Treasury from the 2d day of December, 1850, to the 31st day 
of October, 1852, the sum of $136,681 69. Balance received from former Treasurer 
$5,206 39, making an aggregate of $139,888 08. The disbursements for the same 
period are $130,631 49, being a balance in the Treasury at the latter date of $8,051 59. 
The funded debt of the State amounts to $81,795 '75, of which amount $26,795 75 
are payable at the option of the State. The estimated expenditures for the two years 
to come amovnt to $103,913 00, The estimated resources for the same period, with 
the balance in the Treasury, amount to $149,119 47, an amount which, after deduct- 
ing ten per cent from delinquencies and assessments as unavailable, will leave a bal- 
ance of receipts over expenditures fully sufficient to extinguish all that part of the 
funded debt of the State which is payable at their option, and it is recommended by 
the Treasurer of the State, that provision be made to pay the same as rapidly as any 
surplus means may come into the Treasury. 
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CONDITION OF THE BANK OF KENTUCKY. 


The annexed statement of the condition of the Bank of Kentucky and Branches, 
on the Ist of January, 1853, is from the official report of S. H. Buttey, Cashier of 
the Bank of Kentucky at Louisville :-— 

STATEMENT OF THE BANK OF KENTUCKY AND BRANCHES, IsT JaNuaRyY, 1853. 
RESOURCES. 


Notes discounted........sseccsccscccescee-eee $2,349,802 85 
Bills of exchange,........scssccscceceesceees 8,928,449 60 


ee 


$6,278,252 45 














Suspended debt in suit ......ccece-eeeeeeeees 98,526 70 
Bonds of the city of Louisville, 6 per cent....... 181,719 00 
Real estate for debt..... 6 eee OES MGW 62,219 29 
$33,455 99 
Due from bank........... iS, Oe Bu R OPA OSs Olek c's Sec ese eee 403,501 83 
Stocks and bonds of other corporations ......+.eeeeeeeseeeeees 80,093 95 
Assets received from Schuylkill Bank, etc., estima- 
oe Pe Pens ae vk be ACN Co diiei 600,000 00 
Deduct amount realized ....cccccccescessccecs 887,771 44 
— 262,228 56 
Real estate for banking-houses.......+..seeeeee+ et, SEERT Ee 98,774 05 
Cash—gold and’silver..... Sis ca Sua dak Sele ° 1,828,540 23 
Notes of other banks............ eeeees SSNS 218,692 00 
On deposit in banks in Philadelphia, New York, & 
MOIR 6 BR. 0 655 bs Gi SS SS ee Voc a ae 487,200 82 


1,984,482 55 











Total resources,......seseeeeeees Cediccevccece eeescetec - $9,690,789 38 
LIABILITIES. 
ERSTE TEPC T ET EL CERT Ee ree Sweccceccccece $3,700,000 00 
Surplus—contingent fund of 2 per cent, reserved 
NN is Sita. 4 cawie'ee eid’ 6h Be ice 14,000 00 
Fund to cover losses on banking-houses ......... 40,670 84 
Fund to cover losses by bad debts...........++ 57,691 71 
Fund for extra dividends, from Schuylkill Bank 
sn PRET EEELEELE PSG als dius BOSS CHEN é 285,500 00 
Profit and loss balance, after deducting present 
ee EETT OPE ee eee 98,014 70 
seta 555,877 25 
Dividends uncalled for ...... Kid dedi HWANG die's Bi Sew e done 7,572 86 
Dividend No. 30, January, 1853, 5 per cent....... Wives c's ives 185,000 00 
cova actraige octal CER L e Ee  e L OPE EEE CEE 877,947 58 
DAN 5 EEE BIKAR PEUET EURO Bh vic ie eites 662,759 64 
GIN ig. 6 ii v0 6 ik ii bKS She bus vias dieu. 061 es: 2,528,403 00 
Due to Treasurer of Kentucky....... ree ih Naiwibii's 540 66 tv's 173,179 05 
Total liabilities ...... de D060 dees odes bev ecceedecsccsers $9,690,739 38 


On or about the first of January, 1853, the Bank of Kentucky declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of 5 per cent; the Bank of Louisville 44 per cent, and an extra divi- 
dend of 2} per cent; the Northern Bank of Kentucky of 5 per cent; the Mechanics’ 
Bank of 5 per cent; the Farmers’ Bank of 5 per cent upon the capital stock paid in 
before the Ist day of July last, and in the same proportion upon payments subse- 
quently made; the Farmers’ Insurance Company of 10 per cent; the Madison Insu- 
rance Company of 10 per cent. 





LPPPALP LAA A 


DAMAGES ON PROTESTED BILLS OF EXCHANGE IN CALIFORNIA. 


By an act passed April 16, 1850, the damages on protested bills of exchange, drawn 
or negotiated in California, were fixed as follows :—If drawn upon any person or per- 
sons east of the Rocky Mountains, and within the United States, fifteen per cent; if 
a upon any person or persons in Europe, or in any foreign country, twenty per 
cen 
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THE EFFECT OF TAXATION, 


That able, honest, and faithful financier, the Hon. A. C. Face, Esq., in his first annual 
report (as Controller of the city of New York) to the Common Council, thus disposes 
of the too prevalent fallacy, that heavy taxes are a burden only to the wealthy. 


“It is the great industrious class, those who are engaged in the endless variety of 
business pursuits, whuse severe labors, with a small capital, enables them to support 
their families, who are actually burdened by taxation, and who pay a large share 
of the taxes. These are numbered by thousands, while those of large estates are esti- 
mated by hundreds. The exact number on the assessment rolls of the several wards, 
cannot be ascertained without counting the names, and there has not been time to do 
it. But the receiver of taxes has furnished the number of lines on the several books 
on which the lots are entered. The aggregate of these was, in 1844, fifty thousand ; 
in 1848, sixty-one thousand ; and in 1852, sixty-six thousand seven hundred. In many 
eases whole pages are occupied with the lots of a single tax payer, and the deputy 
receiver estimates that there should be a deduction of one-half from the number of 
lines, to set an estimate of the number of persons on the tax roll; this would give 
33,333 as the number of persons on the tax rolls of the City. The number of persons 
taxed in 1850 for $17,500 and upwards, is shown by a statement published in 1851 
to have been only 3,421, which leaves the number of taxables under $17,500, at eighty- 
eight less than thirty thousand. 

“There are thousands of the industrious classes, who have families and must have 
dwellings, and some of them stables for their horses. To all these persons, excrssive 
taxation is felt as a real burden either by direct assessments or an increase of rent. 
But there is a very numerous and needy class of persons, who are not on the assess- 
ment roll at all, on whom high taxes fall with crushing weight. This class is made 
up of helpless families, crowded into small rooms on a monthly tenure, and the rent 
perhaps exacted in advance, with no resource but the labor of the head of the family, 
at a dollar a day, and often thrown out of employment at that. These persons 
have the poor man’s protection of exemption from the roll of the assessors, But 
taxation reaches them notwithstanding this apparent exemption, through their 
monthly rent. The landlord, whose mind is occupied only with the collection of 
his income and its reinvestment, has access to the sources of official information, and 
can form a tolerable estimate of the rate of the next levy, many months before the 
heavy hand of the tax-gatherer is felt in his pocket. He scents taxation afar off, and 
while the tenant is laboring daily to earn his dollar, to sustain his helpless family, the 
hearts of those who have their little household to provide for, are made sad by the 
notice which is served on them, that at the commencement of the next month an addi- 
tion will be made to the monthly rent. How is this to be made up? Retrenchment 
in the luxuries, or even the comforts of lite, is impossible, for they have neither. It 
must be made up by a denial to all the inmates, of the absolute necessaries of life ; and 
the children, too young to command anything for their labor, are sent out with their 
bare feet and tattered garments, to search the deposits which your ordinance requires 
to be placed on the side walk for the ash carts, to get the means of warming the room, 
while others apply for the crumbs which fall from the rich man’s table; and a portion 
of the earnings of the father are laid aside to pay the additional rent. Thus taxation, 
as unrelenting as death, brings desolation and distress into a family, which before was 
contented and measurably happy, with the bare necessaries of life. It is in this con- 
dition in life, that heavy taxation most seriously and certainly oppresses its victims. 
Heavy taxation does not deprive the rich of a single luxury. To those of moderate 
means it is felt as a burden—while that class of persons who are not on the roll, but 
who are assessed through the increase of rents, feel it most severely, perhaps without 
being aware of the causes, 


DEPRECIATION IN THE VALUE OF GOLD, 


Mr. Thomas Hankey, the Governor of the Bank of England, in a short preface 
which he has written to the English translation of Mr. Leon Faucher’s work on the 
“production of the precious metals,” makes the following remarks : 

“T can hardly agree that there is no little ground for alarm as to a depreciation in 


the value of gold in consequence of the late discoveries, The effects of the production 
in Australia can hardly be felt at present, considering that the export of English gold 
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coin has been, up to to this date I think, equal to the amount of gold we have receiy- 
ed thence; but when the sovereigns lately shipped are said to be in excess of the 
wants of the community in Australia, and are re-shipped to this country, together with 
the prodace of the gold workings, between this and next summer, I cannot but believe 
that the supply in the market of the world will be found in excess of the demand, and 
that ultimately a considerable and general alteration in prices will ensue.” 

A late number of the North American Review, contains an ariicle on the increase of 
the precious metals, and the consequent reduction in the value of money. The writer 
shows that, from the year 1500 to 1545, (according to Humboldt’s tables,) the supply 
of the precious metals obtained from America, wer2 about $3,000,000 a year. From 
1845 to 1600, the supply averaged $11,000,000 a year. The supply was largely in- 
creased from 1750 to 1800, the highest rate estimated at $35,300,000. About the 
year 1808, the annual supply was estimated at $48,937,000, of which $12,648,000 
was gold, and $36,289,000 silver. For the succeeding ten years there was bu: little in- 
crease in the supply, and dowr. to the wars in the Spanish American colonies, accord- 
ing to Jacob, the supply from the American mines did not exceed $20,000,000 a year. 
In 1834, McCulloch states the supply from all the world at $30,000,000. In 1847, 
this supply was increased by the products of the Russian mines to $67,000,000. The 
products of the California and other mines have swollen the amount in 1852 to $178,- 
284,000; in gold $138,834,000, and in silver about $39,000,000 from all the world. 
The supply in 1852, is about six times as large as it was twenty years since. No re- 
duction in the supply is anticipated for a number of years. Should there be a reduc- 
tion in the products of the California mines, those of Australia will at least make good 
any deficiency. An important difference appears in the present increase and that of 
former years. It is this: the present increase is in gold, while that of former years 
was nearly all in silver. This difference has already produced a great change in the 
relative value of gold and silver, and a still greater change is looked for. The 
Review in consideration of the matter, thinks it but the exercise of ordinary caution to 
assume that “the annual supply of the precious metals will not fall below a hundred 
millions of dollars for many years, and that in a quarter of a century this supply will 
depreciate money to one-half or one-third its present value.” The general opinion is, 
that the value of money is reduced in the precise ratio of the increase of the quantity. 
There can be little doubt that the large increase in the quantity of the precious metals 
will occasion important changes in the value of money, but no cause for alarm is seen 
in that. The operation will be very gradual, and must continue for many years. A 
decline in the value of money will increase wages, and the price of agricultural 

and manufacturing products, as well as real estate. In this general and gradual 
change, there will no revulsion to produce general distress. 






eee 


GOLD DUST SHIPPED FROM SAN FRANCISCO IN 1852, 


We compile from a table prepared for the San Francisco Price Current and Ship- 
ping List by Avams & Co,, the subjoined statement of gold dust manifested and 
shipped by steamers from the port of San Francisco during the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1852 :— 


AOMORI: cvnivenecse beaeee OB 00G 070} Anaust 5.6. ccccesces oe $8,608,203 
see 1,770,122 |September ...........00. 4,104,130 
TARGA siinesiiin 663i bait nin ° Bye 20) a 5,067,386 
Math. vines danwdi eaee. 8,467,298 | November.........cce.e0s 5,251,999 
DG i i cepiewlavek ies a 5,470,928 | December.......... eee 4,050,171 
Bee et ae ee TO ee 8,570,266 | a annennnas 
Sly -ssisvinncviccnesssd RT| | a wee $45,559,171 


Of the above amount, $39,007,867 was destined for the port of New York, 
$470,783 for New Orleans, $6,020,027 for London, $46,000 for Panama, and $15 for 
San Juan. 


REDEMPTION OF UNITED STATES FIVE PER CENT STOCK OF 1843, 


James Gururie, Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, under date Treas- 
ury Department, March 10th, 1853, has issued the following notice :— 


Notice is hereby given, that the 5 per cent stock created under the provisions of 
the act of 3d March, 1843, will, in pursuance of the terms of its issue, be redeemed at 
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the Treasury of the United States on the first day of July next,at which date interest 
thereon will cease. 
Holders of the Stock desiring to receive the principal and interest accrued thereon 
evious to the Ist.of July next, may transmit their certificates, duly assigned to the 
nited States, by mail or otherwise, to this department, and drafts in their favor for 
the amount of the principal and interest, up to the date of receipt here, will be re- 
mitted, payable by the assistant treasurer most convenient to them. 





RECEIPTS OF GOLD AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK IN 1852, 


The subjoined statement of the amount of gold received at the port of New York 
during the year 1852, with the date of arrival, names of steamers, and amount brought 
by each, is believed to be nearly correct; — 


Jan. 1 Cherokee......... $2,068,994, J’ne 28 Crescent City $2,500,000 
Jan. 12 Daniel Webster... 580,000 | July 2 Northern Light... 188,817 
Jan, 80 Prometheus....... 468,000 | July 15 Illinois .......... 2,049,338 
Jan. 80 Cherokee..... apes 1,090,012 | July 22 United States..... 244,228 
Feb, 18 Daniel Webster... 70,000 | July 25 Empire City 1,500,000 
Feb. 16 El Dorado 1,102,718 | Aug.14 Illinois ...... Pale 1,918,437 
Feb. 28 Prometheus. 400,000 | Aug.31 Ohio 2,529,684 
Mar.15 El Dorado ....... 1,428,850 | Sep. 7 Northern Light.... 812,000 
Mar. 30 Crescent City..... 1,500,000 | Sep. 12 Illinois ....... 1,520,000 
Apr. 4 Prometheus..... is 300,000 | Oct. —, Ohio 2,091,853 
Apr.12 Daniel Webster... 150,600 | Oct. 18 Illinois .......... 1,926,000 
Apr.12 El Dorado 830,000 | Oct. 29 Georgia........... 2,300,000 
Apr.16 Sierra Nevada.... 400,000 | Nov. 8 Star of the West.. 500,000 
May 2 Crescent City 2,600 000 | Nov.12 Illinois... 2.296.881 
May 16 Daniel Webster... 400,000 | Nov. 27 Georgia. 2,742,499 
May 17 Illinois 1,502,822 | Dec. 12 Illinois .......... 2,580,045 
J’ne 3 United States..... 220,000 | Dec. 17 United States .... 54,092 
J’ne 4 Crescent City 1,500,000 | Dec. 28 Uncle Sam....... 511,880 
J’ne 14 Illinois 1,868,161 ' Dec, 31 Georgia........ ee 2,538,658 


$48,976,864 





THE NEW FRENCH BANKS, 
THE SOCIETE GENERALE DU CREDIT MOBILIER. 


The London Times gives the following account of a new banking institution recently 
established in France. 

It appears that on the part of many persons, there is stilla very imperfect knowledge 
of the actual details of the constitution of the new French Bank, the Societe Generale 
du Credit Mobilicr. This circumstance is not surprising, since the published docu- 
ments with regard to it are very obscure, and are full of statements of a most compli- 
cated nature. As far as a simple result can be gathered from them, it seems that the 
concern consists of 120,000 shares of 500f. each, forming a subscribed capital of 
60,000,000f. or £2,400,000 sterling. All the shares are issued, and the amount at pre- 
sent called upon them is 50 per cent. The bank can issue posi-notes at 45 days’ date, 
or for a longer period, and bearing about 3§ per cent interest, to the extent of five 
times the subscribed capital, previously to its bring fully paid up, and afterwards to 
the extent of ten times. In the first instance their issues may consequently amount to 
12,000,000/. sterling, and the second to 24,000,000/. They are not, however, to put 
. forth notes in any one year for a sum that shall be more than twice as much as their 

capital. With this restriction they can take any quantity of stock or railway shares 
they may think fit, and give their own pee in payment. They have already circu- 
lated notes to a considerable amount, and have subscribed to the extent of 40,000,000f., 
or 1,600,000/. sterling, in a loan of 200,000,000f.,raised by the Societe de Credit Foncier, 
This loan bears only 3 per cent interest, but a portion of the bonds are to be drawn 
and paid off every year with a number of prizes, some to the extent of 100,000f. each, 
to be decided by a sort of lottery. The shares of the Credit Bank immediately after 
their allotment, went to about 1,700f, or 240 per cent premium. They are now at 
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850f, or 70 premium. The inflated anticipations originally entertained, and which 
were 8 4 on the power of the bank not only to lend the whole of their subscribed 
capital, but also the additional sum of 22,000,000/,, which they are ultimately to fabri- 
cate, have therefore rapidly subsided. The transactions of the concern and the hopes 
it encourages, are precisely analogous to those in the case of the Bank of the United 
States, when that institution put forth its bonds in millions to sustain the American 
money and produce markets in 1839, At the same time, as the operation of the natu- 
ral laws which brought that experiment to a speedy close are immutable, it appears 
impossible to suggest any reason why an imitation of it at the present day should meet 
with any different conclusion.—Z%mes. 


























COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


es 


INSPECTION OF FLOUR IN*°NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
The following act relating to the inspection of flour, was passed at the last session 
of the Legislature of New Hampshire, and being approved by the Governor, is now 
in force. 

















AN ACT PROVIDING FOR THE INSPECTION OF FLOUR. 


Srcrion 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court convened. That the Governdr, with advice of Council, may appoint in any city 
or town in this State, where the same shall be deemed necessary, one or more inspec- 
tors of flour, to continue in office during five years, unless sooner removed by address 
of the Legislature. 
Sxo. 2. Every cask of wheat flour shall be branded as follows: if of a very superior 
quality, with the words ‘Extra Superfine,’ if of a superior quality, with the word 
‘Fancy,’ if of a quality now branded as superfine, with the word ‘Superfine, if of a 
fourth quality with the word ‘Fine, 
Sro. 3. When flour has been put up in suitable casks and branded according to the ; 
provisions of the preceding section, application may be made to an inspector of flour rh 
to inspect the same, and it shall be his duty to examine and determine the quality of 4 | 
the flour, to ascertain the weight of all casks he may suspect of being falsely tared, to 
alter and correct the brands in all cases when in his opinion they do not designate the 
real quality of the flour, to weigh such casks as he shall suspect do not contain the 
full weight of one hundred and ninety-six pounds of flour to the barrel, and if they td 
do not contain the full weight to brand them with the word ‘ Light,’ to brand casks con- 
é taining flour so damaged as not to be fit for use, with the word ‘ Bad,’ and on all casks 
: properly put up and branded agreeably to the provisions of this act, to brand in a 
; egible manner on the heads thereof, the initials of his Christian name and his surname 
at full length, together with the name of the city or town where the inspection has 
been made. : 
Sec. 4. Every person knowingly offering for sale any cask of flour upon which the \j 
tare has been Gndoreaarked, or in which there shall be a less quantity of flour than is t 
branded thereon, or which shall purport to have been legally inspected, and shall not i 




















a 










have been so inspected, shall forfeit five dollars for every cask so undermarked, defi- 
cient, or falsely purporting to have been legally inspected, one half to the use of the 
person who shall be injured and prosecute for the same, and the other half to the use 









of the county where the prosecution shall be had. # 

Seo. 5. Every person who shall alter or counterfeit any brand marks made under i 

; the provisions of this act, or who shall put any flour into an empty cask branded by ff 
& an inspector, and offer the same for sale in such cask as duly inspected flour, shall for- fe 






feit the sum of one hundred dollars for every cask the brands of which shall be so + 
altered or counterfeited, and five dollars for every cask so put into an empty cask + 







branded by an inspector and offered for sale as aforesaid. i 
Sec. 6, Every person who shall knowingly offer for sale as good wheat flour, any ‘i 

flour which shall be found to contain a mixture of Indian meal, or any other mixture, . 

or any unsound flour, shall forfeit for every cask the sum of five dollars. if 





Sec. 7. No inspector of flour shall be in any manner connected in business or trade , 
with any flour manufacturer, or flour merchant, or act as agent for any such manufac- : 
turer or merchant, or any other person, in the purchase or sale of flour, under penalty 
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of five hundred dollars, and the forfeiture of his office, and incapacity forever there- 
after of holding the eame. 

Seo. 8. Every inspector of flour appointed under this act, before entering upon the 
duties of his office, shall be sworn to the faithful discharge therevf, a certificate of which 
oath shall be filed in the office of the Seer of State. 

Sec. 9. Every inspector of flour shall be entitled to receive, for inspecting, branding 
and plugging every barrel and half barrel of flour, the sum of one cent. 

Sxc. 10. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 





FREIGHTS TO AUSTRALIA, 


The following statements, originally prepared for the Boston Daily Advertiser, by 
a mercantile house in Boston, will interest parties engaged in the Australian trade. 


Permit me through the medium of your columns, to call the attention of those en- 
gaged in the Australian trade, and that of the mercantile community in general, to 
the mode in which freight on shipments to Australia has in some instances been made 

ay able. 
’ it is well known that the currency or money of account of the above country is the 
same as that of Great Britain, viz. pounds, shillings, and pence. 

This being the case, it would seem to be a proper and desirable way, that the rates 
of freight on merchandise te Australia should be stated in sterling currency, as is cus- 
tomary on shipments from this country to Eogland. 

If this were the method adopted, there would bego questions arising as to exchange, 
and the consignees of goods in Sydney or Melbourne would sell the same at their 
value in pounds, shillings, or pence, and the freights being stated in a similar currency, 
he would have simply to deduct this amount, thereby saving all calculations as to 
value of exchange. 

But up to this date a different mode has existed, and freight engagements have been 
made in American currency. 

Now, as dollars and cents are unknown as a circulating medium in Australia, the 

uestion arises, on what basis shall [ convert into currency of that country the amount 
of dollars and cents which I am obliged to pay there. 

It would naturally be assumed, that the basis of the exchange should be the legal 
value, which the pound sterling has in the United States, and this, it appears to me, is 
the only proper and equitable basis. 

Nevertheless, several of the owners or agents of vessels already loading for Austra- 
lia have adopted a different method, one which is as unjust as it is erroneous, and have 
inserted a clause in their bills of lading, that the freight shall Le payable at the rate 
of four shillings and sixpence to the dollar. 

Probably few shippers are aware that at this rate they pay 109 cents for a dollar, 
and consequently the net proceeds of their shipments will not be so large by nine per 
cent, as if American currency were reduced into sterling at their relative legal 
values. 

It follows, therefore, that on the above basis, a shipper to Australia, who stipulates 
to pay $1 per foot, will in reality pay $1 09, thus giving a bounty to the ship owner 
of nine cents on every dollar—no insignificant gratuity. 

To exemplify this, let us suppose that I ship to Australia 100 barrels of flour, and 
agree to pay $4 86 per barrel, or fur the whole $486. 

The legal value of the pound sterling in United States currency is $4 86 as near as 
may be. Consequently to pay the amount of my freight in sterling I must pay £100, 
and if I pay this sum the owner of the ship realizes what is equivalent to the amount 
which I agreed to pay in dollars, say $486. 

But if obliged to settle my freight at the rate of four shillings six pence sterling for 
a dollar, | must pay two thousand one hundred and eighty-seven shillings, or £109 7s., 
and thus the ship owner receives what is equivalent in our coin to $531 44, though he 
agreed to take my freight for $486. My shipment therefore will not net me so much 
by £9 7s., or $45 44. 

As the trade between this country and Australia is comparatively new, I hope this 
subject will receive the attention of those interested, and that a just and permanent 
basis of exchange will soon be established. 

I have stated that freight of goods shipped from the United States to England was 
always stated in sterling currency. 
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The same is the case on shipments from Great Britain to this country, but custom 
has decided the rate at which the pound sterling is payable to be $4 80. This rate 
approximates very nearly to the legal value of the pound, and it appears to me that 
it would be a fair basis to adopt in the trade with Australia. 

















TABLE OF CUSTOM HOUSE FEES, SAN FRANCISCO. 
REGISTERED VESSELS. 






Admeasurement not exceeding 100 tons, 1 cent per ton........ csseeeees $ cts 
’ exceeding 100, not exceeding 2U0 tons............ ey adie’s 1 60 

rf - 200 TOMS... cc eeeececesees occcenccccrecces 2 00 
Certificate of Registry, $2 00—Bond, 25 cts........ceeeeeeeceeeeeeene , 2 26 
Indorsement of Register......cccsccceccccccsccccseccccsccccessceces 1 00 
Entrance (from foreign ports) under 100 tons ........... eee ec eeee eceee 1 50 
“ “ . 100 tons and upwards .......0.eereeeeees 2 50 
Clearance (to foreign ports) under 100 tons..... Wd abienne senieged an nese ‘ 1 50 
“ « 100 tons and upwards......+cesseecsresens - 250 

List of crew 25 cts. —Bond, 40 cte. oc ccccccvscccccecsvccccceccccce evens 0 65 
Bill of Health.......-. Rentaigsndnd dene Nan eda054 ceactecccegtcegess 0 20 
Post Bantry .....cccces aves «hsetrnivesen Cee ecerervcseccccccovcces 2 00 
Entrance from other districts, including permit to land ..............0065 1 50 
Clearance, including permit to proceed from district to district............ 1 50 












ENROLLED AND LICENSED VESSELS. 
















Admeasurement, 5 and under 20 tons ...... sini biecbaiaiind’s otus raudedee -- 060 ry 
20, not exceeding 70 tons .....sccocccccsccccccccceccs 0 "5 Hf 
* above 70, not exceeding 100 tons........cccceecscccees 1 00 B 
“ above 100 tons......... BuSnecdccasceneebecescestiou’s 1 60 i 
Oertificate of Enrolment. sii... cece ck ccceccecee Ns Bie a Sind es 0 50 ct 
. License not above 20 tons .......+.+++. Wo ceed aeeercoscncs 0 25 te 
* a“ above 20, not above 100 tons ........cceedecseeees 0 50 7 | 
w by SOOM s a5 446 c¥ 05,0 bon ccenesee (eeksevhis 1 00 Hl i 
Indorsement on Enrolment or License ......eeeeeesseeeceeecseceeeece 0 20 ot 
Entrance, including permit to land, under 50 tons..........s.seeeeeeeeee 0 25 tk } 
4s - . iri MiG COMA 0b si csi ks Saib8:54 oie 0 50 mn | 
Clearance, including permit to proceed from district to district, under 50 tons 0 25 | 
“ “ “ “ “ “ above 50 tons 0 50 a ; 
VESSELS CARRYING ON THE FISHERY. } 
Permit to trade at a foreign port... A.sscccccccccccvcceevcececcccese 0 25 
Report and entry of goods (foreign) imported in such vessel.............. 0 26 








MISCELLANEOUS, 






Permit for Foreign Vessel from another district to unload or proceed from 




















ccpmmurininitoamsuep tert CLP LOR TOT ECCT 2 00 
Permit for lading goods for exportation (entitled to drawback) ........... 6 30 o | 
Debenture Certificates ....6.ssccoveseces Pi dante dines asheide'és deine a 0 20 
Permit to land goods ..........4. caine seats Re ie a nein s ¢ ethemekn 0 20 ik 
rt Ae st caw cecceshocctccetevecens 0 25 i 
 sovagnartes, scam see ayaager Se eee PEL SEY co POLS SLY RET TE EELETEEEEEE CE 0 40 a 
Official documents of every description not enumerated. ..........+..00e+ 0 20 Fi 

FEES RECEIVED BY THE SURVEYOR, EXCLUSIVELY, IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE. a 
Entrance of Vessels from foreign ports, having dutiable merchandise, under | 

RO CR i is 6 Oi 00's onc oP WUGUS GN SGie Ha cvincs covceeesenes 1 50 bie | 
Entrance of Vessels from foreign ports, having dutiable merchandise, 100 a 

I see Tas chan csccnsesesacsecnens 8 00 ia 
Entrance of Vessels from foreign ports, having no dutiable merchandise. ... 0 67 | | 

Weicuine.~-1{ cts. per 112 lbs. a 
Gauaing.—Casks, 12 cts, each; Cases and Baskets, 4} cts. each; Ale, Porter, &c., 4 






1} cts. per dozen bottles. 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. IV. 32 
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Measurixe.—Coal, 90 cts. per 100 bushels ; Chalk, Brimstone, cc., 90 cts. per 100 
bushels; Salt, 75 cta per 100 bushels; Potatoes, Seeds, Grain, and all other measura- 
ble articles, 45 cts. per 100 bushels, 

Measurinc.—Marble, Mahogany, Cedar Wood, &c., the actual expense incurred, 

Nore.—The expenses of Weighing, Gauging, Measuring, d&c., are chargeable to the 
Importer in the following cases, viz: 

1st. When the Importer states, at the time of making his entry, his wish to have 
the actual quantity ascertained, for the purpose of having the duties liquidated 
theréon. 

2d. When the Importer states, at the time of making his entry, his wish to have the 
duties assessed on the quantity specified in the invoice, and the actual quantity is as- 
certained to exceed that so specified. Under these circumstances, the penalty will 
also be enforced. 

3d. When there is no invoice, or when the invoice does not specify the quantity 
contained in each package. 

4th. When application is made for allowance for damage or deficiency. 

Also—For marking Spirits, Wines, dc, 24 cts. per package.—lIssuing Certificates 
(Spirits only) 3} cts. per package, when requested by Importer. 


meen 


ALTERATIONS IN THE TARIFF OF MEXICO. 


The Mexican Consul-General has furnished for publication in the Merchants’ Maga- 
gine and Commercial Review, the subjoined statement of recent alterations in the 
Tariff of Mexico :— 

BY DECREE OF 24TH JANUARY, 1853, THE PRESIDENT OF THER MEXICAN REPUBLIC HAS 
MADE THE FOLLOWING ALTERATIONS IN THE TARIFF :— 

1, Cotton cloths, plain, white or brown, not over a vara wide, each vara 3 cents. 

2. Cotton cloths, white or brown, twilled or crossed, not over a vara wide, 4} cents. 

8. Cotton cloths, white, colored, or dyed, napped, damasked, velvet-like, embroid- 
ered, or open work, not over a vara wide, each vara 5 cents. 

4. Cottons, colored, known by the rame of prints, not over a vara wide, 4} cents. 

5. Cotton printed handkerchiefs, not over a vara wide, each 4 cents. 

6. White cotton handkerchiefs with corded or colored border, not over a vara wide, 
each will pay 5 cents. 


All the above articles, though composed in part of flax, hemp, grass, or tow, wil 1 
be subject to above rates, according to its class, or if entirely of cotton. 


7. Spools of cotton thread, not over 300 varas each dozen spools, 64 cents. 

8. Colored cotton yarns comprehended or specified in sec. 57 of the 9th art. of tar- 
iff, dated 4th October, 1845, will pay per pound 60 cents. 

9. Cotton, with or without seed, per pound 1 cent. 

10. Salt in the limits of Chihuahua, imported through the Custom-House of the 
“ Paso and Presidio del Norte,” each load at 14 a 50 cents. 

11. Sugar of all kinds, each quintal (100 pounds) $2 50. 

12. Flour, barrel of 200 pounds, each $5. 

13. Lard, each quintal (100 pounds) $5. 

14, The importer is responsible for the duties ; as equally for those imposed by the 
laws of 31st March, 1838, and 25th October, 1842—and the municipal dues which 
continue in force. 

15. All duties, whatever be their nature, are payable on account being liquidated, 
and in no case can be postponed more than 30 days. 

16. Goods can be stored 30 days, on payment of 6} cents daily on each package. 

17. Export duty on silver is reduced to 4 per cent, but the circulation duty of 2 per 
cent will be exacted as hitherto. 

18. Tariff of 4th October, 1845, with alterations of 24th November, 1849, together 
with all other decrees not at variance withspresent decree, remain in full force. 





Nautical Intelligence. 
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SUB-MARINE TELEGRAPH. 


OFFICIAL. 
DeparTMENT oF State, WasuinaTon, Feb. 22, 1852, 
The following notice to mariners respecting the Sub-marine Telegraph, received 
from the United States Consul at London, is published for general information. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS-—-SUB-MARINE TELEGRAPH. 


TRiniTY-Hovusz, Lonpon, Dec. 23, 1851. 

Notice is hereby given, That in order to prevent mischief occurring to the Sub- 
marine Telegraph, it is desirable that vessels should not anchor off the South Fore- 
land when the High Lighthouse bears between N, and N. W. and within the distance 
of 8 or 4 miles from the shore; nor, if beyond that distance, when it bears N. W. by 
N,, on which bearing it will appear in one with a dark patch on the cliff. 

And as respects the opposite, or southern side of the channel, it is equally desiratle 
that vessels a oe not anchor when the two conspicuous windmills, which stand on 
the high ground between Calais and the village of Sangatte, bear between S. by E. 
and 8. E. by S. By order, 


J. HERBERT, Sec. 


FIXED LIGHT ON POINT BOLIVAR, 


Custom Hovusz, Gatveston, Collector’s Office, Jan. 10, 1853. 

A fixed light has been established on Point Bolivar, on the North side of the en- 
trance to this harbor, in latitude 29° 22’ 02” N., longitude 94° 45’ 83” W. from 
Greenwich, bearing N. W.} W. four and a quarter nautical miles from the Bar. The 
Tower is painted white aud has an elevation of about seventy-five feet above the level 


of the sea, and in clear weather is visible about twelve miles. 

Masters of vessels bound for this port and unacquainted with the coast should not 
approach the land near this entrance in less than six fathoms, Vessels having to wait 
outside for a pilot should come to in six and a half fathoms, with the light bearing 
N. W. by W,, or if standing off and on should be careful not to get to the westward 
of this bearing. 

W. R. SMITH, Superintendent Lights, 


Onn enn ene 


POT ROCK AT HELL GATE, NEW YORK, 


The Superintendent of the Coast Survey, in a letter dated Jan. 27, 1953, addressed 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, says :— 


“ Having reported, as the result of a survey of Pot Rock at Hell Gate, New York, 
after the blasting there, that the rocks had been reduced from eight feet mean low 
water, to twenty and a half feet, [ have now the honor to state that a subsequent 
survey by Major Fraser, of the Corps of Enigineers, in charge of the removal of the 
rocks in Hell Gate, under the appropriation contained in a bill approved August 1, 
1852, showed but eighteen feet on this rock; and that one made recently, and after 
additional blasting, gives a depth at three points of less than twenty feet; and the 
present least depth at mean low water on the rock, a little over nineteen feet. Ac- 


cording to Major Frazer, ‘there is probably now but a very small part of the rock 
higher than the plane of twenty feet reference.’ ” 


The Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, showing the pro- 
gress of that work during the year ending November, 1851, contains the Report of 
Lieutenant Washington Bartlett. U.S. Navy, assistant in the Coast Survey, in the ex- 
amination of the reefs in Hell Gate Channel, and the change produced by blasting, 


which, we regret to say, we are precluded from publishing in the Merchants’ Magazine 
for want of space. 
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RAILROAD, CANAL, AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 





RAILROAD STATISTICS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


We are indebted to Wizt1am J. McAtrine, Esq,, the able and efficient State En- 
gineér and Surveyor, for a copy of his Annual Report on the Railroad Statistics of 
the State of New York. By chapter 140, laws of 1850, every railroad corporation 
is required to make an annual report to the State Engineer and Surveyor, and file the 
same in his office by the first day of December in each year ; these reports the State 
Engineer arranges in a tabular form, and reports the same to the Legislature on the 
first day of each session. On the first of January, 1853, reports had been received 
from twenty-seven corporations, forty-two having failed to make any report at that 
time. Of this last number seventeen corporations subsequently made their annual 
reports, 

The predecessor of Mr. McAlpine, in the annual report for 1850, says :— 

“TJ would respectfully recommend that the penalty for a failure to report be modi- 
fied. I cannot understand why it should not be the same as for any other violation 
of chartered rights or duties, but if a tine is to be imposed, it should be much larger 
in amount than it is at present.” 

In this recommendation Mr. McAlpine concurs, and in our judgment the fine should 
be such, at all events, as to compel every corporation to report. 

There are many discrepancies shown by the tables, which naturally leads the Su- 
perintendent to the belief that the returns from some of the corporations have not 
been made with accuracy ; and he suggests that authority should be conferred on the 
State Engineer to inquire into the accuracy of the returns made, whenever they ap- 
pear erroneous. Mr. McAlpine also recommends an alteration in the general railroad 
law, so as to require each railroad corporation to furnish in their annual report a 
statement of the number of the passengers and tons of freight, and the description of 
the latter, which is shipped and left at each station, and also the rates of charges for 
transportation of passengers and freight. 

We give below an abstract of the report of the State Engineer and Surveyor, de- 
ferring to a future number of the Merchants’ Magazine the more detailed statements 
embraced in a series of tables appended to the reports of the Superintendent and the 
several corporations :— 


The whole number of persons carried in the cars on twenty-nine rail- 


OE PO a is nia inane Ricans eee aed CRW i webecececs 7,440,653 
The number of miles traveled was.........-.; Ruth Nb ak Ele reed 843,358,545 
The whole number of passengers injured Was.........+++seeeeeeees 82 
NO BE occa nn MAME ES O06 sd so's dies bie voceees 26 
The whole number of employees injured was........+++s+eeeeeeeee 89 
ie SR WOE BRIN innit GWAPOE BA REdb 6o KG 6A dedccecccccecces 60 
The whole number of others MUPOE DBs shi oe kibiic cccesiccccccces 94 
Coe We SOS NE Aid ok ies dé cce ds cecccese 16 
Making the total number MM nkteciatevcederececccvetedé eves 255 
a a ny ee ere 162 


For every 13,206,098 passengers carried one mile one was killed; and for every 
4,136,850 passengers carried one mile one was injured or killed. 
The classification of these accidents is as follows :— 


, ree Killed, Injured, 
Jumping on or off trains in motion......,...cccccecccecceceecs 18 q 
20 9 


Fell or thrown from trains............ - 


see PERS 5 s 
Rigo Nada ee cane ale pee 














= ona ne tetas at eee nan atone 
ea ereetenn ce eme ereeeee 
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Collisions of trains ...........00055 

Trains thrown off the track....... odeciss 

Run over while walking or standing on track..... ec ceveeevesees 
Collisions with vehicles at road crossings..........e+seeeseeees 
At work on or standing by trains ...........+.. Tere er ery 
Standing on platforms...... eee vecesccascscccees deeveeeccecs 
Defective machinery......... wevevcees $andosige ne Seseecdeces 
COE ROO i's os cote sas cncsericdcceecieccinss a cedesee eves 


162 1038 


The reports of the accidents are very defective—in some cases stating that “ seve- 
ral persons were injured,” without specifying the number. The newspapers have, in 
some cases, given accounts of accidents of which the reports make no mention, or 
have stated that a larger number of persons were injured than are returned in the 
reports from the railroad companies. 

he number of passengers carried on fourteen railroads in 1851 was 3,901,151, and 
the miles traveled 187,835,382. 

The whole number of persons injured on these roads in 1851 was 138, of whom 85 
were killed. 

For every 18,783,533 passengers carried one mile in 1851 one was killed, and for 
every 8,944,539 one was injured or killed. 


ABSTRACT OF THE STATISTICS OF THIRTY RAILROADS, 


I ova ota sc esvtnsescesseses cn beaa tobe 

The aggregate amount of capital $58,968,550 00 
The aggregate amount of stock paid in..........++++ add aes 48,576,662 84 
The aggregate amount of funded and floating debt ....4........ 41,742,671 86 


The annual rate of interest on the funded debt is from 6 to 7 per cent, being gene- 
rally 7 per cent, 


The total cost of roads and equipments is..........0.+0++5 «eee $84,084,456 20 
The average cost per mile of single track is...........eeeeee00% 36,701 89 
The aggregate length laid is.............ccccsecccesceees miles 
‘ » including double track and sidings 
The aggregate number of locomotive engines is..........++e00+ 
« “ passenger cars, Ist class 
s ~ baggage, mail, emigrant, and 2d class... 
- * freight cars 
The average speed of passenger trains in motion, miles per hour. . 
7 ! freight trains in motion, miles per hour..... 
The average weight of passenger trains, exclusive of passengers 
and baggage 
The average weight of freight trains, exclusive of freight 
The aggregate tons carried on roads is 
. - One Mile is... ....cccsececccccesscecs 
. number of miles run by passenger trains is 4,421,449 
" ¥: é freight trains is 8,086,379 
The average distance traveled by each passenger i 46 1-10 
“ number of passengers per train is 77 6-10 
distance which each ton of freight is moved is 83 2-10 
number of tons of freight per train is 59 4-10 
cost per mile of single track, for maintenance of road- 
way is $440 40 
cost per mile run by passenger trains for repairs of 
machinery is 16.98 
same for freight trains is 16.53 


The average cost of operating the roads for 1,000 passengers carried one mile, and 


* This amount included the tonnage sent from one road to another, which is repeated in the re- 
ports as many times as it is carried upon sepzrate roads, and therefore shows the aggregate tonnage 
greater than it actually is. 
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a 1,000 tons of freight carried one mile, classified under different heads, is as fol- ; i 
OWS :-— a i 
1,000 1.000 bet 
passengers, tons freight. 4 
Office expenses and stationery......scsssccscsceeeceess $0 11 17 it 
Agetie and clerks... .vsic suis cvdaldnnsaween so cavevvee 0 40 


Labor, handling freight, loading, &c.....ceeeeeereeeeees 
Porters, watchmen, and switchmen.......eeeeeeeeeeeess 
Wood and water attendance .......csecececccecesceces 
Conductors, baggage, and brakemen.......+.eeeeeeeeee® 


37 
11 
64 
59 





~I 
on 
senor tee atest 


yf 
coocoocooocowoooorce 
ro 
@ 
































m 
0 
0 
Eoginemen and firemen ........scesesecesesecconccsncs 0 2 
MUP TAn 0 «ss od vs os ono. nc Rac anmeaeeaeeeenenens ees. 1 68 17 
Oil and waste for engines. .....cccccsoccccccccccseess 0 24 
. *. COMING de ances sciasieas een wheelie wa dees vee 0 11 24 
Loss and damage of goods or baggage......++seereeeeees 0 03 26 
1 “ £0 POTAONE..., ssevavcreevccssovceseces 0 12 05 
" “ to cattle and property....eeeeeeseres ° 0 04 05 
General superintendence... .«cssvecssoascceescoceveecs 013 19 
GHICONE, . Si. . < cncnesdsdaceeneneaeeweus<eegece: 0 59 45 
WUURL, 5. did <enxqncuamansbiiunananamaane sarees $462 $7 81 : 
| 
The aggregate earnings on twenty-six roads are as follows :-— Hd 
PE ONO og insnc Gdawecaenceknseldesccsscccciccecess | QOSIRSTESS i 
PU Ns kn diccnvibhasdbacbiess beaded sdddice beeboovons " 4,105,629 72 ba 
DUO GUNEE BOUTON ic ccc cececvenscscosvecascccccccceccsoeces 592,078 82 a 
eh 
Total ...ccccccccccccccceesetes seevecccccces covceee £10,809,923 97 fi 
ea 
The aggregate payments other than for construction :— f ey 
Oe UMOOVOMENEN 0 5b ns caseadnnsdrne sa anaenecdecopecceccceses $5,101,676 70 of 
gS Ry Fe ere Tinea awa dsb s aceace tt snenes ; 2,205,090 90 | 
WE MERNMOEE . os cvecccdvesecess Desennesesse se pmbasetaghens e 2,155,852 24 im | 
I UNE ks 0 do's haadhel abn ndnda aw olibiind) ¢604ecanauee 14,848 76 +4 





















WWMM 6 15sec Fin oss Caanananente er imenensscoassces, | SQ e 4 
CANAL COMMERCE OF ROCHESTER. 
We give below the annual statement of property left at and first cleared from vf 
Rochester, (New York,) on the Erie and Genesee Valley Canal during the season of if 
1852, showing the quantity and estimated value of each article :— of 
Left. Cleared. oT 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. i i 
Pork. ..eeeeseeee sececececees sDbIs, 1,418 $25,434 466 $8,386 im | 
WE: wich sa bag 40 sii aad éuveknes 908 9,008 2,272 22,720 i+ f 
PI 56 aathuo ss se eee nevewscceccece 15,285 64,961 538,680 1,289,390 Hl : 
OTITIS os ce cecsiee’s duiigeee dene a 2,065 2,130 10 20 if 
PN OR secesecses feet 170,833 191,708 5,376,482 53,765 | 
Cs poe ccsaceebeeebeesice same 6,066 16,165 516 1,290 ie 
OUI inc s sancscs Stee eee Tee 54,624 4,716 82.408 2,916 5 
COM swgccisoccecess vretree 139,330 9,783 98,040 6,863 
Butter..... eteveeteeesseseasessees 86,175 5,788 87,774 14,044 






WOU ai csceesceet weccevcccees eece 252,847 93,331 492,194 182,112 








Bran and shipstuff ..........ceece0. $11,348 2.491 15,081,688 120,654 

Clover and grass seed...... eo nates 84,969 5,946 95,659 6,696 Li 
POR as 6669.0 6 cbncde bnitbicwes sos ‘202,200 4,044 153,049 8.061 ‘a 
WHE: foie scccccccececeesDUsh. 1,438,801 1,312,008 86,028 80,866 a 
DOG sin ee diced sited’ Spud debigbone 3,595 2,013 284 159 a 
CO ivenast-ws sic Waid ws.aid eee aewkcg oe 70,967 $9,742 64,741 86,256 ie | 
ean: LE de osvestenes 12,668 7,094 80,050 16,828 i 


OT i H8Ai HB: A 22,83 8,678 13,675 5,197 
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LENGTH AND COST OF THE STATE WORKS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


FINISHED WORKS. 


Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, Philadelphia to Columbia. 

Eastern Division of Pennsylvania Canal, Columbia to the 
mouth of the Juniata 

Juniata Division of Pennsylvania Canal, "mouth of the Juniata 
SE TORINO: oo cdl dn id decd d eddie dccuddene bees 

Alleghany Portage Railroad, Hollydaysburgh to Johnstown. . 

Western Division of Pennsylvania Canal, Johnstown to Pitts- 
burgh ....... gocces . 


Total Main Line from Philadelphia to Pittsburg 

Delaware Division of Pennsylvania Canal, Easton to Bristol.. 

Susquehanna Division of Pennsylvania Canal, mouth of Juniata 
Bacay o> a REEL ERE RE TEP ELE ELT TRE Tere 

North Branch of Pennsylvania Canal, Northumberland to 
mouth of Lackawannock 

bed Branch of Pennsylvania Canal, Northumberland to Lock- 

aven 

French Creek Division of Pennsylvania Canal and Feeder, 
Franklin to Meadville 

Beaver Division of Pennsylvania Canal, mouth of Beaver to 
Wow Onatle....ccsccccccescesceces eee cecccsesesocese 


abe Maia “WOTMB. <0 6o vs avcne 6. oveveciee cee eG a aaa 


UNFINISHED WORKS. 


Wisconiso Feeder, mouth of the Juniata to Lyken’s Valley.. 
Alleghany Feeder, mouth of the Keskemenetas to Kittaning.. 
Gettysburgh Railroad, Gettysburgh to Hagerstown 


Total unfinished works..... 


Length, 


82 


Cost. 
$4,204,970 


6,736,609 


8,521,412 
1,828,462 


8,069,877 


$14,361,320 
1,881,742 


896,380 
1,580,671 
1,808,472 

795,802 

511,671 

$21,836,088 


Cost. 
$2,484,989 


352,456 
3,100,567 
890,013 
31,172 
667,918 
$7,087,065 


$28,423,123 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR UNITED STATES MAILS IN OCEAN STEAMERS, 


An act appropriating compensation for transporting the United States mails in Ocean 
Steamers, was passed during the second session of the XXXIId Congress, and ap- 


proved March 3, 1853. It provides for the service from— 


SERRA EI IES tt ct 4 


ie RE 


Te ll 


New York to Liverpool 

New York to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, Havana 
Od GRAIG. «di Wicidis 00.0 s bd Usd 4000 0 Shp 5 0s ce segsecces 

Panama to California and Oregon 

Tri-monthly mail between New Orleans and Vera Cruz, via 
TAMpPiOO ss oe ctidcicdccccescaasoes epee eerescrecseses 

New York to Bremen......... CRUUN So sddaspessineianece 

New York to Havre 

Charleston to Havana..........seeeeeees opsevencoseeban 


$858,000 


290,000 
848,250 


70,000 
200,000 
150,000 

50,000 

$1,966,250 
The same act appropriates $120,000 for transportation of the mails across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General shall cause the facts 
to be investigated in relation to the contract of A. G. Sloo, for the transportation of 
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the mail in ocean steamers from New York to New Orleans, Charleston, Savannah, 
Havana, and Chagres, and back, per act of March 3d, 1847, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how far the ontract corresponds with the original bids, and shall report to 
Congress at the next session the facts and circumstances connected with the said con- 
tract ; and also for what amount the said mail service could be performed if a new 
contract should be made, and whether the ships furnished under said contract are built 
according to its terms. The Postmaster General is further directed by this act toas- 
certain and report to Congress at its next session, for what amounts the service now 
performed under the several contracts with the Navy and Post-Office Department for 
carrying the mail in ocean steamers can be hereafter performed, upon the supposition 
igh United States shall take the steamers according to contract and sell or trans- 
er them. 

Seo. 4, And be it further enacted, That upon the application of either of the com- 
sag: contracting to carry the mail in ocean steamers from New York to Havre, or 
rom New York to Bremen, the Postmaster general is hereby authorized to discharge 
such company from said contract: Provided, that no further compensation shall be 
paid to either of said companies after such discharge from its contract. 





CAPITAL INVESTED IN RAILWAYS IN FRANCE, 


While railroads are increasing at a rapid rate in this country, it will be seen that 
on the Continent of Europe capital is likewise largely in demand for the prosecution 
of similar undertakings there. The outlay in France last year was 285,816,663 francs 
or nearly $57,000,000. More than half that sum will be required during the year 
1853, and about $70,000,000 more for the completion of the fifteen roads enumerated 
below. 

The following account has been published of the capital which the railway compa- 
nies realized in 1852, and of the calls they have to make in and after the present 


year :— 
Capital Capital to be Capital to 


eSeearaae he se OR ety 


REM an a apsrnesalora 


realized in realized, be realized 
Location. 1852, 1853, after 1853. 
A Francs. Francs. Francs, 
SEPOE GONE AMOUR a 5 os cnc sdésoeeies 130,000,000 10,000,000 _—60,000,000 
NN iin cb dc sc nee no uk died cara 21,000,000 10,000,000 38,100,000 
Lyons to Mediterranean...... ee 21,040,000 21,060,000 20,000,000 
PONIES Fai vans ccccccecs vecckeeee 25,050,000 26,250,000 58,700,000 
Northern. ......... eve e seCur nes ame 16,666,666 8,333,444 2,000,900 
Paris and Strasburg .........e0002+ 25,000,000 12,000,000 5,000,000 
RE oe bas ewe easy “ies 5,000,000 5,000,000 2,000,000 
Montereau and Pi nkettenneneee CS So me Ey sr 
pee, i TR POS OR AO 5,600,000 10,400,000 ~—-22,000,000 
STs énceks tins Ubud enedeont e 6,610,000 5,500,000 9,860,000 
Dole and Saline ....00656560200682 2,800,000 WEOU00G 8 Shc cen ‘ 
BUNTON OW NINE 5s 5 0:ks é 0p csc came Oe ene delege fot amen cate 
Beziers th Graissessac............ Sie 1,800,000 1,800,000 14,400,000 
OMe ects iwiwis «<< Obes wutitbevines 13,400,000 26,800,000 77,800,000 
en. ee eee RTS PRN 6,000,000 12,000,000 —89,000,000 





Total.......cescecscccccecee 285,816,666 154,743,444 872,800,000 


On eee - 


PROGRESS OF RAILROADS IN VIRGINIA. 


“ Whoever will examine the system of works,” says the Richmond Enquirer? 
“ whose early completion is now provided for by Virginia, will be struck with the 
prodigious extent of country which they will command. From Alexandria a chain of 
railroads is planned to reach out, by connection with the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, and the railroad system of Ohio, to the Lakes, over which route Alexandria 
will be 200, and Norfolk 120 miles nearer Chicago, the chief city of the Lake country, 
than the city of New York. From Richmond stretches out another great chain of 
railway, due west across the State to Cincinnati, whence another road prolongs it to 
St. Louis, the center of the Mississippi Valley, by which route Richmond will be 400 
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miles, and Norfolk 280 miles nearer to each of these emporiums of Western trade, 
than New York. From Richmond and Petersburg also extends a chain of railway, 
nearly all of which is either constructed or provided for, across the ‘southern portion 
of Virginia, through the Cumberland Gap to Louisville, Ky., thence to be continued 
by proposed railways entirely in slave territory to St. Louis, by which route Louis- 
ville will be nearer to Richmond and Petersburg than to New York by 450 miles, and 
nearer to Norfolk than to New York by 340 miles, By this chain of railway, also, St. 
Louis, the emporium of the largest Western slave State, will have connection with 
Norfolk, the seaport of the greatest Eastern slave State, almost entirely through slave 
territory, by a route 280 miles shorter than the shortest route between St. Louis and 
New York. From Richmond, Petersburg, and Alexandria, also extend roads which 
converge at Lynchburg, in another grand chain of railway leading to Memphis on the 
Mississ‘ppi, every foot of- which is aggre for, and much of it completed, which 
will bring that commanding point of western commerce in direct communication with 
the cities of Virginia, by a route shorter than those from Memphis to Northern cities, 
by the distances which they lie beyond the cities of Virginia. From Richmond and 
Petersburg, also extend two lines of important railway, one of them due south over 
the eastern portions of the South atlantic States, connecting with their cities and rail- 
road systems ; and another reaching more westwardly in its southern course, and 
wanting but a short extension into North Carolina, to connect, by a union with more 
a a railroads, the best cotton and tobacco regions of the Union with the cities of 
our State.” 


Oe 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH STEAMSHIPS. 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal quotes from a cotemporary the following 
item in regard to the relative speed of the Cunard and Collins steamships :— 

" Prof. Silliman stated, in a recent lecture, that the average difference between the 
co mail steamers and the Collins line, was eight hours in favor of the American 

ips.” 

The correspondent of the Journal, it seems, kept an accurate account of the time 
of departure and arrival of both lines, from the commencement of their competition 
to the present time, and gives the following statement, that full justice may be done 
to American enterprise and skill :— 


CUNARD LINE. 
Average. 
Hours. Days, Hours. Min. 


42 trips from Liverpool to New York......... ee 19 26 
COLLINS LINE. 
42 trips from Liverpool to New York 11 16 ~=50 


Average time in favor of Collins ships oes 1 2 36 


CUNARD LINE. 
Average. 
Hours. Days. Hours. Min. 


42 trips from New York to Liverpool ( 15 11 4 656 
COLLINS LINE. 


42 trips from New York to Liverpool 


Average time in favor of Collins ships........+e++++- 


It will be seen by this statement that the average difference in favor of the Amer- 
ican steamers on the westerly trips is 1 day 2 hours 36 minutes ; while on easterly 
trips it is only 10 hours 26 minutes. This clearly demonstrates the superiority of 
model of the American steamers in contending with a head beat sea, which they have 
a large portion of the year, while making their westerly trips. If we take the win- 
ter trips only, during which season westerly gales are prevalent, their superiority is 
placed beyond a doubt—the average difference being about two days in favor of the 
American steamships. 
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COMPARATIVE COST OF RAILROADS AND CANALS. 


The valuable report of W. J. McAtrine, the New York State Engineer, furnishes 
the following comparison of the cost of railroads and canals :— 


The average cost of the principal canals has been as follows :— 













Miles, Per mile. PE 
OBe Methie si wsscsivieas sides wcteaveih soit B13 $24,150 tf 
OF Pommaploetian’s 64.5660 ciwekeev eee. Hbiie tbs as 642 26,100 a i 
, ht-ntalegdjhteaner METER ET Ee ee re 144 41,300 ca i 
Of Delaware and Maryland .......sseeeeees i bede ve 2044 62,350 of 
OF Vieilles ivi. cect. os decevevewere HUT s Sade 147 84,150 a i 
Of Obio..... Bei ab 0 eee rs ere 646 16,600 | 
rid meagepes TELTELEEE ERC ECO en eee 379 33,968 oe i 
OP Tab... BCR 6 6b Me COTS RO pis vii 102 84,846 as i 
Oe MIEN 0. sik viewee tate ee ee eees Seti 894 155,800 Bi 
The average cost of the whole 2,579 miles, being about $35,000 per mile. The i 





amount expended on the canals of the United States, is about $150,000,000. 
The average cost of railroads has been as follows :— 





- 










Costing, Per Mile. Py 
BO vende te Wow. Yorke wo iinc scabs vaeubreiii< $80,000,000 $46,344 83 i 
38 * Massachusetts .......scceee vewasee 60,000,000 44,482 11 Hl 
to the South and West... .ccseccccccecs 50,000,000 45,653 89 ‘ 






The number of railroads, including branches, now in progress in the United States 
is 872. The miles in operation are 13,586; the miles in progress 10,828; and the 
amount now expended is four hundred millions of dollars. The average cost being ( 
$30,000 per mile. : 
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BREADSTUFFS PASSING THE LOCK AT ROCHESTER, 


D. D. Lyxon, Esq., Weigh-Master in Rochester, (New York,) has furnished for pub- 
lication the subjoined statement of the amount of Flour, Wheat, and Corn passing 
the Lock in Rochester during the season of Canal navigation in 1852. It is divided 
into weeks, and will be found useful to those who take an interest in canal matters 4 
for future reference, as well as for present examination, the weeks ending on Tuesday : 
in each month :— 







BE lets erie mene iE 



















2 Flour. Wheat. Plour. Corn. Wheat. f 
Apri 37.00 . GRBIG...ce cer $3,944) Aug. 81... 55,846 190,270 175,942 hy 
May 4... 32,900 385,607 5,135 | Sept. 7... 61,668 232,607 179,287 es 
“ Il... 68,814 117,498 987,477) “ 14... 65,254 164,493 191,103 
“ 18... 85,290 219,802 62,701 “* 921... 60,996 176,761 165,307 
“ 25... 75,873 387,821 61,889) “ 28... 46,690 105,656 112,067 
June 1... (79,879 288486 46,014/Oct. 5... 65,319 140,502 139461 
“ 8... 105,776 228,192 114,522] “ 12... 108,153 182,481 171,056 


Corn. 


























“ 15... 81,531 174,022 109,251} “ 19... 77,771 108,286 185,608 i< 
“ 22... 88,289 146,859 118319] “ 26... 77,228 61,654 179,747 t 
“ 29... 79,649 219,683 109,963|Nov. 2... 82,540 75,152 131,074 g 
July 6... 65,697 174,870 115,927; “ 9... 84,127 57,813 103,268 i 
“ 18... 50,550 105,848 77,062; “ 16... 100,306 76,549 246,484 i 
“ 20... 79,259 272,896 161,489) “ 23... 82,721 115,528 226,601 5 
“ 27... 0,565 178,505 115469} “ 30... 21,188 13,653 386,974 
Aug. 3... 69,320 193,035 60,713|Dec. 7... 12,816 2,800 ...... : 
“ 10... 651,575 227,505 105,634) “ 14... 4,250 ...... 2,019 
“ 17... 49,021 189,958 105,825 —— i 
“ 24... 49,189 114409 111,163] Total..... 2,200,865 4,807,831 8,717,741 } 








“en 
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PROGRESS OF RAILWAYS IN GERMANY, | 

An official document, drawn up in 1858, has just been published, giving the num- ; a 
ber of leagues of railway commenced in Austria and the rest of Germany during the 
year 1852, The German league is equal to 7 kilometres 408 metres, nearly two 
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French leagues. In Austria the distance is 247 leagues, 110 of which are being 
worked, and 137 are in course of construction. In Prussia, 607 leagues, 479 of which 
are being worked, and 28 in construction. In Bavaria, 144 leagues ; in Saxony, 534; 
in Hanover, 101; in Wurtemburg, 41; in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 42; in the 
Electorate of Hesse, 18; in the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 16; in the Duchy of Nassau, 
7; in the Duchy of Brunswick, 16; in Mecklenburg, 20; in the Duchy of Anhalt, 3 ; 
in Halstein Lauenburg, 22}; at Frankfort-on the-Main, 3; at Lubeck,7. The sum 
total of these figures shows that, at the end of 1852, there existed in Germany, 1,432 
leagues of railway, of which 1,137 are being worked, and 295 in course of construc- 
tion; 870 leagues are administered by the State, and 562 by private companies, 
With the exception of the line in course of construction in Hanover, no great railway 
is now being made in the north of Germany, the network of which may be considered 
as nearly complete. This, however, is not the case in the south of Germany, where, in 
Austria and Bavaria, a great number of lines are being constructed, exclusive of those 
the execution of which has been decided on, but not as yet commenced. 
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AMERICAN MARBLES, 


We have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following communication 
touching the Marsters of New York and the New England States. Mr. Leeps, the 
writer, is a self-made geologist and chemist of more than ordinary intelligence, and 
his acquirements in either capacity are of that sound practical character, that must 
ever entitle his statements to the fullest credence :— 


To Freeman Hunt, Editor Merchants’ Magazine :— 


Dear Sir:—-Having had occasion, during the past year, to visit many of the mar- 
ble districts of New York and of the New Engiand States, [ would beg leave to call 
your attention to that portion of the mineral wealth of our country comprised in this 
valuable material for building and ornamental purposes ; and I do so the more cheer- 
fully at this particular time, for the marbles of this country are destined, at no dis- 
tant day, to form a highly important feature in its vast resources ; for among the 
many mining interests that are now manifesting themselves, that of marble cannot 
fail to hold a high rank, not only on account of its real, practical utility, but because 
judicious investments in this branch of operative labor, are certain to produce large 
returns for the capital employed. 

A violent prejudice has long been held by dealers and workers in marble against 
the marbles of America, and that, too, without stopping to examine into the reasons 
upon which these prejudices existed, to see if they really were possessed of a moder- 
ately fair foundation. They have maintained that American marbles were not suf- 
ficiently solid—they were full of flaws and shakes—the texture was not uniform, be- 
ing sometimes in the same block full of soft spots, intermixed with nodules of almost 
flint-like hardness—that the color was not equal throughout the same mass, and that 
the general quantity was not susceptible of a high lustrous polish, or possessed of that 
compact composition which would allow it to be worked well under the tools of the 
manufacturer—evils which it was asserted did not appertain to the imported article. 
And they were right, but only so far as their observation extended. All marbles of 
American quarrying have been, as yet, but surface specimens. Throughout all the 
quarries that I have visited, I have not seen any where the excavation exceeded sev- 
enty-five to one hundred feet in depth; and it is from samples usually taken from the 
immediate surface that their examinations have been conducted and their inductions 
drawn; from samples where the action of atmospheric and other influences tending to 
decomposition, have for long ages been in full operation, acting to the deterioration of 
the stone, while the finer marbles that are imported from Europe are taken fram quar- 
ries that have been worked for many years, and are taken from a great depth below 
the surface. 
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The extensive operations that are now taking place in the limestone districts of our 
Piet are destined soon to show that these objections to American marbles are to 
be fully removed ; instead of surface specimens, we shall have blocks from several 
hundred feet below the surface, compact, clear, and susceptible of the most exquisite 
and elaborate finish, and embracing every variety of style, from the plain block and 
unclouded white, to the delicately veined and richly sliadba tint, so profuse of beauty, 
and so fully adapted to adorn the halls of luxury and elegance. Then the rare beauty 
of the marbles of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, hitherto unequaled, will meet in this 
country with a oibenetsl rival, in the products of the great basin, lying between the 
bold and rugged Adirondack Mountains on the west, and the high sweep of the Green 
Mountains of Vermont on the east, crossing that rich and fertile valley in which Lake 
Champlain reposes; extending north to the confines of Canada, and south, with some 
interruptions, through the western part of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and the 
eastern part of New York, to the shores of Long Island Sound. 

Here, in this widely extended tract, a new source of national wealth, heretofore inert 
and dormant, will ere long be called into active existence; for men of capital and 
enterprise, with that far seeing faculty which characterizes the shrewd and successful 
operator, have investigated the whole of the lime-bearing district, and have secured, 
as the field of their future operations, the most choice and desirable points, situated 
within its limits, thus adding not only to the prosperity of the country, but creating a 
new demand for labor. 

Among the varieties to be found in this section are the Whi/e, much of which is of 
the coarse crystalline texture, suitable for building, but chiefly used for sepulchral 
purposes; with beds of the purest and fine-grained statuary marble. 

Black, of a rich, deep, and unspotted color, of that solid and compact texture so 
requisite for the reception of a high and glassy polish. 

lue veined, so closely resembling the Italian of the same hue that it is already be- 
ing largely sold in its stead. 

Variegated, with the yellow, purple, green, and flesh-colored tints of the Sienna. 

Fawn colored, with veins of brilliant black—an unique and most beautiful variety, 
destined to be considered the pride of American marbles. 

Verd Antique. The characteristics of this rare species of marble are so graphical- 
ly described by Prof. 0. U. Shepard in his Geological Report of Connecticut, that I 
cannot do better than to quote his own words :— 

“The genuine verd antique is an aggregate of white limestone, green talc, and 
blackish green serpentine, the last ingredient being so arranged through the two first, 
in angular, ovoidal, cubical, and vein like masses, as to impart to the rock a brecciated 
appearance. Wherever in a block these pebble like masses are wanting, the verd an- 
tique ceases, although a very handsome green veined marble may remain. This pre- 
cious marble was originally obtained, as it is supposed, in the neighborhood of Thes- 
salonica in Macedonia; or as some maintain, from Lacedemonium in the Morea, At 
present, however, it is only met with in small fragments and scattered blocks among 
the ruins of Roman and Etruscan cities; and so scarce has it become, that its price in 
Paris is thirty dollars the cubic foot. Its use is therefore extremely limited, and con- 
fined only to the more costly articles of furniture.” 

Had the Professor have written the description of a specimen in my cabinet now 
before me, he could not have expressed himself in different terms, the specimen and 
the description accord so intimately. An extensive bed of this rare marble will be 
opened during the ensuing season. 

In addition to the above enumerated varieties, there are Green, Yellow, Pink, and 
Blue marbles, favorably located, and in sufficient quantities for marketable operations. 

The Vermont quarries are worked to the extent of between two and three millions 
of dollars per annum ; the New York quarries afford nearly two millions of dollars a 
year; and the Massachusetts and Connecticut quarries together yield nearly the latter 
amount, forming an aggregate of seven millions of dollars per annum for the four 
States, and this, too, under circumstances far from propitious for the full development 
of the marble sections to the utmost of their capacity, and such is the demand for 
marble for building and other purposes, that were the yield four times the above 
amount, it would not overstock the market, in fact the demand is almost unlimited. 

Nor is the marble the only source of profit from these quarries, the chips of marble 
broken from the masses in quarrying and trimming the blocks, are used for burning 
into lime, and the quality of the lime thus formed is unsurpassed. To afford some idea 
of the quantity of chips thus used, “the lime made in this manner in Dutchess County 
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in this State amounts to over two millions of bushels per annum.”—Mather’s Geology 
of New York, p. 411. 

The vatue of-a limestone deposit may be better shown in figures, and I would quote 
again from Prof. Mather:—* Each cubic yard of rock will make four barrels of lime, 
including the necessary waste. This would give about 135,000 barrels to the acre. 

* * * * If weallow a profit of only 25 cents per barrel, an acre of this 
limestone, twenty-one feet thick, is capable of yielding a clear profit of $33,880.” 

The valley of the Housatonic is rich in white crystaline marble, somewhat coarse 
in texture, suitable for building purposes, which extends severe] miles in length, and 
the great quantities now worked out, afigrd no small source of profit to the owners, 
and aid materially to swell the freight lists of the Housatonic Railroad, which passes 
through this valuable district. 

In Westchester County, within some three or four hours’ ride of this city, the surface 
marble is so abundant, that it is used for inclosing farm lots, and many of the “ broad 
acres” of that rich agricultural district, are surrounded by marble walls; while pris- 
ons, factories, farm-houses, barns, and all the edifices requisite in a farming country, 
are constructed of this valuable material. 

The marbles of this southern section of the great limestone region I have alluded 
to, I find to be more coarse in their grain, and consequently less compact in structure, 
than those of the more northern portion of the group; in the vicinity of Middlebury, 
Sudbury, and Rutland, in Vermont, the character is of the highest grade, fine-grained, 
clear, uniform in specific gravity, and of that peculiar metallic ring when struck, 
which ever indicates a durable and well formed marble. The geological reasons for 
the difference in quality of the two extremes of the marble tract, would be more ap- 
plicable to the pages of a scientific journal than for the Merchants’ Magazine. 

Asa building material, marble has ever been considered the first in durability and 
elegance ; poets have sung its praises, and orators have descanted upon its charms; it 
has been used in the erection of national buildings, and worked into monuments to 
perpetuate the fame of heroes, statesmen, and men of eminence. Temples, consecra- 
ted to the holiest sensations of the human mind, and dedicated to the highest attributes 
of art; embodiments of the true proportions of the faultless, pictures of beauty and 
loveliness, wrought in solid and massive masonry—these have arisen from the marble 
quarries of ancient and modern times; and with the wide field before us still to be 
explored, promising, as it does, such rich and ample returns for investigation, we can- 
not doubt that the time is near at hand when the marbles of this country shall claim 
and maintain their proud pre eminence over those of all other portions of the world. 

The poet, then, while dreaming of his ideal of beauty and loveliness; while revel- 
ing in his imagination in the portraiture of purity and spotless innocence, shall turn, 
not to the Parian as a simile, but to the Champlain, as expressing more of delicate 
purity, and as associating in the mind more of that ethereal and spiritual attractive- 
ness, with which the loving heart is wont to invest its cherished object. 

The geologist shall then visit the excavation so extensively formed, to study the 
great truths illustrated by the power of Omniscience, in the structure, form, contortions 
of strata, and composition of the massive rocks, and while he beholds there the un- 
failing record of the mutations of earth’s changing surface, he shall find new cause to 
admire the beneficence and wisdom of that Being, who has not only made these changes 
subservient to the use, comfort, and advancement of man, but has left the impress of 
His hand there too, as if to awaken sensations of dependence and gratitude, by show- 
ing that all our blessings are derived from Him ; and that even in countless ages past, 
while working His wonders in the mountain mass, He foresaw the utility of His labors 
to the race of human kind. 


STEPHEN P, LEEDS, Geologist. 
Brooxtyn, March 10th, 1853, ’ if 
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NOTICE TO THE MANUFACTURERS OF BOILER IRON. 


TREASURY DePparTMENT, Feb, 10, 1853. 


The fifteenth section of the Act of Congress, entitled“ An Act to amend an Act, 
entitled an Act for the better security of the lives of passengers on board vessels 
propelled in whole or in part by steam, and for other purposes,” approved 30th Au- 

ust, 1852, provides— 

“ That all plates of boiler iron shall be distinctly and permanently stamped in euch 
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manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, and, if practicable, in such 

lace or places that the mark shall be left visible after the plates are worked into 
ern with the name of the manufacturer, the quality of the iron, and whether or 
not hammered, and the place where the same is manufactured.” 

In pursuance to the authority vested in this Department by the above section of 
said law, notice is hereby given to the manufacturers of boiler iron, that in future all 
iron to be used in boilers in steam vessels must be clearly and distinctly stamped in 
not less than three places on each sheet or plate, as follows, viz.: at two diagonal 
corners, at a distance of about four inches from the edges, and also about the middle 
of each plate or sheet, with the name of tha manufacturer and the name of the place 
where manufactured, designating the latter by the name of the city, town, or county, 
and also State. 

It is at the option of the parties to add the name of the works, 

If the plates are formed from charcoal iron, which has not been hammered before 
being rolled, it is to be also stamped in connection with the above with the letter C. 

If of charcoal iron which has been hammered before being rolled, it is to be marked 
with the letters CO. H. 

If of puddled iron, it is to be marked with the letter P. 

In addition to the above, the different qualities of the iron, 1st, 2d, 3d, &c., will be 
desiguated upon the plates by numerals, viz., No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, &e. 

THOMAS CORWIN, Secretary of the Treasury, 


_—_— 


NEW MODE OF SHIP BUILDING, 


A late French paper has the following notice of a new mode of ship building, in 
which an entire change in the construction has been adopted : 

“The public were gratified on Tuesday last with the launch of the Peninsula and 
Oriental Company’s new steamship Vectis, of 1000 tons, the first of theirs being built 
on the new principle, without timbers, being all solid planking. She is the hand- 
somest model of a steam-packet, notwithstanding her magnitude, ever launched upon 
the waters of the Medina. She was constructed by Messrs. John and Robert White, 
on their ‘ patented improved diagonal principle,’ and is intended to form one of a 
fleet of steam-packets, upon the new contract, to carry the mails between Marseilles 
and Malta, and vice versa. As the Vectis is the first which has been constructed on 
an entirely new principle, destined to form a complete revolution in ship building, 
some few remarks will be necessary as regards the method on which she has been 
constructed, It would appear that the introduction of iron ships into our leviathan 
steam companies, as well as into the navy, threatened for a while the annihilation of 
wooden ships altogether. To meet the requirements and reasonable demands of the 
various steam companies, and to counterbalanee the advantages which iron ships pos- 
sessed over those of wood, some improved method in the construction of the latter was 
absolutely necessary, in order to render them stronger and more buoyant, and carry a 
larger cargo, in proportion to their tonnage, with equal speed, to attain which objects 
the Messrs. White were induced to turn their attention; and after successfully making 
a series of experiments and models, at no inconsiderable cost, they at once satisfied 
themselves of the practicability of their plan, and undertook to build ships of any 
magnitude and any degree of sharpness, combined with all the requisites of speed and 
internal capacity—and this by a combination of planking, without the necessity of 
ribs or frame timber. Their new mode of construction enabled them to produce ves- 
sels whose sides were only as thick as an iron ship with ribs and ceiling. The frame 
being entirely dispensed with, greater buoyancy was produced; and the ships were 
consequently enabled to carry from 15 to 20 per cent more cargo in dead weight, 
with equal speed; or the same quantum of cargo as an ordinary built ship, but with 
greater speed, in consequence of being enabled to have finer lines. In the mode of 
construction, viz.: two thicknesses of dingonal planking, and longitudinal planking 
outside, greater durability and safety were effected over the old method; and by the 
exclusion of vacant spaces, where foul air generated from the bilge-water or dirt col- 
lected in the openings, the plan was rendered more healthy. Moreover, in the new 
method, there is freedom from rats and other vermin, and above all, the plan is par- 
ticularly adapted for men-of-war, from there being no iron strapping or iron-knees, 
and the sides being solid, there would be consequently less splinterings from shots, 
and particularly healthy in warm climates. These improvements were thereupon 
patented by the Messrs. White, as an improved practical method of building large 
vessels more than as a new scheme.” 
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MANUFACTURES OF DELAWARE, 


Delaware was first settled by the Swedes and Finns at Cape Henlopen in 1627, It 
was surrendered to the English and named Delaware in 1664. From this it appears 
that Delaware has been settled by white men 235 years. The English, or the present 
race, have held possession for 188 years. The constitution of the United States was 
adopted by this State, December 7, 1787, before any State in the United States. 

Delaware contains 2,120 square miles. There are only 8 States in the Union more 
thickly settled than Delaware. The total population of the State is 91,535. Of which 
there are 71,289 whites, 17,957 free colored, and 2,289 slaves, The number of men 
from this State who fought in the Revolutionary War, was 2,386. The total State 

roperty, exclusive of school fund, is $190,000. Ordinary expenses, exclusive of 
schools, $11,000. 

The number of manufacturing establishments producing over $500 is 513, viz:— 

Or Corron. There are 12, in which the amount of capital invested is $160,100. 
The number of bales of cotton used 4,730. The value of the raw material $312,068. 
The number of males eraployed 413, of females 425. Average rate of wages per 
month for males $15 55, for females $11 59. Total value of products $538,439. 

Or Iron. Number of establishments 15. Amount of capital invested $388,500. 
Tons of wrought iron made 550. ‘Tons of casting made 8,630. Number of males 
oe ae ae 800. Average rate of wages per month $23.77. Value of raw material, 
fuel, &c., $178,852. Value of entire iat ao $322,462. 

Wooien Manvuractures. Number of establishments 8. Amount of capital inves- 
ted $148,500. Pounds of wool used 393,000. Value of raw material $204,172. Num- 
ber of males employed 122, of females 18. Average wages of males per month 
$18 79, of females $17 38. Value of products $251,010. 


~~ 


BRAZILIAN DIAMOND DISCOVERIES, 


From a letter dated Minas Geraes, 26th December, 1852, we learn that fresh 
diamond discoveries have taken place at distances of eight, ten, and twenty leagues 
from Bagagem, that is to say, at Taboca, Reberaba, Reberabinha, Rio das Velhase 
Domados, in this province, and in that of Goyag, at similar distances: at Corumba, 
Precorijuba, and Verissimo. At Taboca a diamond has latterly been found weighing 
five-and-a-half “octavas,” and purchased by Dr. Felix Andre, for 32,000 milreis, 
(about £4,000.) This gentleman also rejected forty immediately after he made this 
purchase, The population of Bugagem is very much diminished on account of the 
new discoveries, to which the majority of those who have not made their fortunes 
there have rushed. Labor is at a stand still in consequence of the heavy rains which 
have commenced early, and which have been so abundant on some days that the em- 
bankments of the rivers, formed by thick walls, have been carried away by the floods. 
Trade has suffered from this paralyzation of the diamond works and from the emigra- 
tion of the population. The letting of the diamond-ground allotments has already 
commenced, notwithstanding the many difficulties encountered in the execution of the 
regulation of the 17th August, 1840, one of the principal ones being the want of suit- 
able persons to serve in the administration, in consequence of the slender emoluments 
they receive. 


eee 


SHOEMAKING IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


More shoes are manufactured in Massachusetts than any other State in the Union, 
The Lowell Courier, of Jan. 11th, 1853, says :— 

“There is an army of at least five hundred shoemakers in Marlboro’, Middlesex 
county, Mass., who manufacture six thousand pairs of childrens’ shoes every working- 
day. One journeyman has worked on the bench for thirty years without losing a day 
in consequence of sickness, and during that time has saved ten thousand dollars. One 
firm, during the last year, has manufactured 217,000 pairs of shoes. Another of the 
firms do an immense business, employing one hundred men in this State, and one 
hundred and fifty in their shoe village in New Hampshire. Last year they made two 
hundred thousand nine hundred and sixty-three pairs of shoes in this State, and at least 
as many more in New Hampshire.” 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 


NUMBER VIII. 









MANUFACTURE OF GLASS IN THE WESTERN STATES, 





We have recorded the rise and progress of Glass Manufacture in the Atlantic States, 
showing its course from its introduction in 1812, to the present period, i. e. 1852, cov- 
ering a space of time of just forty years, 

We now turn to the introduction of the manufacture in the Western States, for the 
account of which we are indebted to Mr. Thomas Bakewell, of Pittsburg, Penn. Mr. 
Bakewell advises us, that prior to the year 1808, glass works were established by a 
company of Germans, near Fredericktown, Maryland, under the direct control of a Mr. 7 | 
Amelong, for the purpose of manufacturing glass in all its branches. We have not 
ascertained the precise year in which Mr. Amelong commenced the manufacture; but 
previous to the year 1808 the establishment was broken up, and the workmen dis- 
persed, most of them reached Pittsburg, Penn., and a part of them were engaged by 
Col. James O'Hara, in the construction of the first window glass establishment in the 
Western States. The same factory is in operation to the present day; and others of 
the Fredericktown company were instrumental in introducing the same branch of the 
glass business into Pennsylvania, at New Geneva, upon the property of the late Al- 
bert Gallatin; others of the nuinber previously mentioned established themselves in 
Baltimore, and in all of the places noticed, some of the descendants of them still con- 
tinue the business, 

There are at this time 10 window glass factories in the vicinity of Pittsburg, and 15 
in the river towns, in all twenty-five works, manufacturing over 220,000 boxes of 
window glass, of 100 feet each, 

We now proceed to examine a more interesting topic, viz.: the rise and progress of 
the flint glass business in the West. We have shown that most of the workmen, on 
the breaking up of the glass works in Fredericktown, migrated to Pittsburg, attracted . 
there, doubtless, by the coal mines. These persons were successful in establishing } 

; the manufacture of window glass; but a part of the workmen, in the spring of the ; I 
year 1808, succeeded in the attempt to establish a flint glass manufactory, upon part el 
of the premises now occupied by Bakewell & Tears, extensive flint glass manufactu- 
rers. The persons engaged in the enterprise, however, were deficient, both in the ei 
requisite knowledge and capital—the effort proved abortive, the parties quarreled, 
and the establishment, in an incomplete condition, was offered for sale. | 


In the August following, a Mr, Bakewell, and his friend, Mr. Page, being on a visit 
to Pittsburg, were induced to purchase the concern, under the representation of one 
of the owners that he possessed the information and skill requisite for the proper pur- 
suit of the business, having been engaged (as he stated) in the business before he left 
England. Mr. Bakewell had scarcely entered upon his new pursuit before he discov- 
ered that the qualifications of the person alluded to bad been entirely misrepresented, 
and that to succeed he must rely upon his own experience and diligence in the attain- 
ment of the peculiar knowledge indispensible to the success of his undertaking. In ra 
this the fortune of his family and friend were of course deeply involved, and he there- 
fore set himself to the accomplishment of his task most manfully. Those only who 
have practical experience of the character of the undertaking can fully appreciate the 
various and almost insurmountable difficulties to be encountered and overcome before 
success could be attained. 

His first difficulty arose from the want of skill in the workmen, and the inferiority 
of the materials employed in the manufacture of flint glass. So little were the re- 
sources of the West developed at that day that Mr. Bakewell had to procure his 
pearlash and red lead from Philadelphia, the pot clay from Burlington, N. J.—the 
whole being transported over the mountains in wagons to Pittsburg. The only sand 
then known was the yellow kind, obtained in the vicinity, and used at this time only 
for window glass. For many years Mr. Bakewell obtained the saltpeter needed from 
the caves of Kentucky, in a crude state, which article he was obliged to purify, until 
the period of 1815, when the required supply was obtained from Calcutta. 

The few workmen then in the country were not possessed well in the making of te 
glass articles after the glass was prepared, to which was added the great evil, (which 4 
has too usually prevailed among the imported workmen,) of a determination to pre- } 
vent the instruction of apprentices by the most arbitrary and unjust means; and so 
VOL. XXVII.—NO., lV, 33 
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far as it was in their power, endeavoring to emi competition, by not only control- 
ling the hours of work, but the quantity of manufacture. In fact, doing the least 
amount of work possible for the largest amount of pay that could be coerced from the 
proprietors. Experience, however, in the mean time, has shown Mr. Bakewell how to 
construct his furnaces, or at least, to improve on the old—and he discovered better 
materials in his immediate vicinity, and succeeded in making purer glass than he had 
before made. The oppressive acts of the workmen, in the mean time, compelled Mr. 
Bakewell to resort to England for new workmen, at a time when the prohibitory 
Jaws there in regard to mechanics leaving England were in full force; an undertaking 
requiring great secrecy. and at the risk of long imprisonment if detected. 


Such were some of the embarrassing circumstances with which Mr. Bakewell had 
to contend, Of the full force and extent of these, those only can conceive who have 
been under like necessities and circumstances, But a brighter day was dawning upon 
his exertions, and at length his arduous and untiring labor was crowned with the de- 
sired success. Good clay was procured from Holland, and purer materials discovered, 
competent workmen were eith-r imported or instructed, and the flint glass manufac- 
ture was firmly established at Pittsburg. From the first establishment there origina- 
ted, in a few years, many other glass works, erected chiefly by persons who had ac- 
quired the art with Mr. Bakewell, or had obtained the requisite means while in his 
bay tig We may well consider Mr. Bakewell as the father of the flint glass business 
in this country, for he commenced the work in 1808, and by untiring efforts and indus- 
try brought it to successful issue, 

For the skill, judgment, labor, and perseverance devoted by him to the progress of 
the art he truly merits the “ Artium Magister,” so often bestowed on those least wor- 
thy of its dignity and honor. Theory and Science too often reccive the meed which 
practical progress in its walks so ee deserves. Mr. Bakewell lived to realize an 
ample fortune as the fruit of his industry, and his sons still carry on a profitable 
business on the premises originally occupied by their father. By father and sons this 
has covered a space of forty-four years, a length of time rarely finding a business in 
the same family. May the factory be always occupied and conducted by a Bake- 
well. 

The furnace built by Mr. Bakewell in 1808 contained only six pots 20 inches 
diameter, which were replaced in 1810 by a ten pot furnace of a larger capacity, and 
in 1814 another furnace was added to the works of like capacity. 


In 1809 another concern sprang up, and carried on the business on a limited scale : 
in 1812 another succeeded, making three concerns carrying on the business; and in 
1810 another company was formed, but failed in a few years. 


There are now in Pittsburg nine concerns manufacturing flint glass, running thirteen 
furnaces and one bundred and five pots,—there are also three concerns at Wheeling 
running five furnaces and forty-five pots, there are also at Wellesburg, Wellsville, 
Steubenville, and Cincinnati, one or two factories each—besides several manufactories 
for green glass jars, and one for the making of porter bottles, one also for mineral 
water bottles. 

The first glass cutting works were opened in 1809, by a German of the name of 
Echbaurn, who had settled in Pittsburg some years previously. Mr. Bakewell also 
carried on the glass cutting, and among his workmen was an Englishman who had 
served as a soldier in Canada, being taken as a prisoner in one of the battles on the 
Lakes in 1813, he proved not only a good glass cutter, but an excellent mechanic, and 
in various branches; but still a dissipated and idle man, and of course but of little 
service to the manufactory. 

One of the amusing incidents connected with the manufacture occurred when Gen. 
Clark (then Governor of Missouri) took a party of Osage Chiefs to Washington. On 
their way they visited Bakewell’s Glass Works, and their attention was greatly ex- 
cited; they watched with great curiosity the process of making various articles, and 
the mode of affixing the handle to a glass pitcher quite disturbed the equanimity of 
the head chief, who, after shaking hands with the workmen, eaid, through the inter- 
preter, “ That man must have had some intercourse with the Great Spirit.” 

Such has always been the impression made upon the minds of the uninitiated 
whenever the first sight of glass working has occurred. No art has been character- 
ized in the course of its progress by so much of wonder and undefined belief in the 
supervatural, as that of the manufacture of glass in its various modes and articles. 

D. J. 
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A MACHINE FOR PACKING RAW COTTON. 

The London Times describes, in the following paragraph, a machine or press for 
packing raw cotton. We publish it in the Merchants’ Magazine for the information of 
our readers ip the cotton-growing States. 


In Africa, or other parts of the world where hydraulic presses or other complex 
contrivanees are not at command, any simple and efficient machine which would facili- a 
tate the firmly packing of cotton, is a matter of considerable importance, The atten- : 

{ 
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tion of Mr. James Nasmyth has recently been directed to this subject by Mr. Thomas 
Clegg, manufacturer, and Mr. Nasmyth has produced a design for a press, which ap- 
pears in every respect well calculated to answer the object intended. In its mode of ; 
operation it is so simple that any “native” who can walk round and push the lever of 4 
a capstan can supply the power, while nine tenths of the machine would be composed 










of wood, in order to avoid the difficulty which might occur in obtaining iron work, or : 
, effecting repairs in that material. The design was on view at the Royal Exchange 4 







several days, along with some African cotton, and Mr. Nasmyth generously offers the 
result of his skill to the public, stating, in his letter to Mr. Clegg, that he entertains a i 
notion that such a simple and powerful press would be found useful in those foreign : 

arts where the matter of packing is an important consideration. It would be some- ; 
what difficult to give any description of the press which would be intelligible unac- . 
companied by a diagram; but we may state that it will consist of a large wooden 
frame, which will hold a bale of cotton at each of its four corners. Across the ma- 

















chine runs a cog rack, moved backward or forward by a central pinion, to be turned i 
round like a capstan. The cotton to be packed is placed in two receivers, right and i 
left of the rack, and at right angles to it; at the extremities of these receivers are the i 
packing sheets, surroundeJ by cords, (grooves being made in the woodwork to receive i 
them.) At the end of the rack are affixed two inclined bars, and as the rack is moved Hy 






by the pinion those bars open out like the legs of a pair of compasses, and each forces 
the cotton into the packing-sheet at the extremity. The machine has a double action, 
and while two bales are being compressed at one end of it, the same motion liberates 
two packed bales at the opposite end, where fresh cotton is introduced to be in its 
turn compressed. As the bars move in parallel lines with each other, the pressure 
must be very considerable. At first the motion is rapid, which suits the easily com- 
pressible nature of the material; it then becomes slower, but of course what is lost in 
speed is gained in power, and gained, too, at the point when it is most required, 
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THE IRON TRADE IN SCOTLAND. 


In Glasgow and its suburbs there are no less than thirty-eight iron foundries, all in 
full operation, besides two now building, and three old ones not at work. The exten- 
sive malleable iron works of the West of Scotland Iron Company, at Motherwell, near 
Glasgow, were lately exposed to sale at the upset price of £23,009, and sold, after a 
keen competition, for £42,050 to the Glasgow Iron Company. These works were 
erected a few years since at a cost of upwards of £106,000. They are to be set to i 
work immediately, with at least 250 workmen, to produce malleable iron. It is said 
(by the Falkirk Herald) that the iron trade about that town has all at once resumed 
a degree of activity unprecedented for some years past, and that the price of coals 
has risen, Should prices continue as at present, the Herald declares that the Messrs. fia 
Bairp (of Gartsherrie, we presume) “ will realize nearly £100,000 a-year of additional ; 
profit on the produce of their own furnaces.” If the English masters ever had reason 
to dread the over production of the Scottish furnaces, they would now appear to have ’ 
it. The North British Mail, in reference to the present and prospective state of af- 
fairs, says: “ Does the increase in ship building, which may warrant a rise in plates 
and bars, justify the advance in pig iron of sixty-five per cent; or will ship building, 
although carried on to three times the extent it now is, take away the yearly surplus 
of iron that is now made? We think not. If the railway mania of 1845 and 1846 
could not clear away the stock that the few furnaces then in existence could produce, i 
how can it for a moment be thought that even a great increase in ship building and h 
the same railway mania again can take away what the lately discovered ores of the he | 
Counties of Ayr, Durham, Northampton, and Cumberland, are adding to the produc- . 
tion? In Glasgow and neighborhood, alone, we have surplus of 400,000 tons, which 
speculators are busy putting into the same stores where, in 1846, many of them left 
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their fortunes behind them.” The last report of the Glasgow market conveys an in- 
timation which may perhaps check the mania which appears to be breaking out in 
more quarters than one. It says: “Our pig iron market opened good this week at 
60s., but bas since declined to 57s. cash, for warrants, at which sales were made to- 
day for prompt payment. The late advance has materially interfered with both ship- 
ments and local consumption, and the very large quantity of iron being delivered 
into store had quite alarmed the trade here, who now operate with great caution, 
The stock is decidedly on the increase.” 





COAL TRADE OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The trade in coal has risen to great importance in Cleveland. The Plain Dealer, pub- 
lished at that place, says: “ The increase in quantity has been caused by the constantly 
increasing advantages of transportation, combined with the cheap rates at which it is 
furnished, and the general preference which the community has evinced for this kind 
of fuel. The following interesting table exhibits the constant increase for the past 
twelve years, and the enormous increase in the present year :— 


COAL ARRIVED FROM 1840 To 1852 INCLUSIVE. 


Bushels, Bushels. Bushels, 
167,045 | 1845 889,880 | 1850....... 2,347,844 
479,441 | 1846..... ade 893,806 | 1851....... 2,992,343 
466,844 | 1847 1,238,622 | 1862....... 3,940,749 
887,844 | 1848 1,925,451 
560,842 | 1849........ 1,910,474 


To this may be added the amount which has arriveci in the time intervening between 
November 14, and December 14, viz: 357,114 bushels. 
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SUBSTITUTE “FOR ARTIFICIAL iLL UMINATION. 


Every improvement in the means of obtaining ight, an element so important in 
the every-day transactions of life, is highly worthy of public support, and the pos- 
sibility of superseding gas during the day in these der countinghouses, underground 
warehouses, and many manufacturing establishyents ».th which our metropolis and 
other largely-populated places abound, is certainly a subject of the highest moment, 
not only as regards economy, but in a sanatory point of view. M. Chappuis, of St. 
Mary Axe, is now introducing a plan for obtaining from the reflected rays of the sun 
a very large increase of light, in places quite insufi'ciently illuminated from the win- 
dows, unassisted by artificial means. It is simp), but exceedingly effective, consis- 
ting of a sheet of silver-plated copper or o:her 11ctal of proper size, corrugated, not 
in regular ridges or furrows, but in linear anc c: oss waves, forming an uneven surface 
of eminences and depressions. This is inc!ose{ in a neat frame, and being either 
placed outside the window, or in any other «venient position, all the light received 
on its surface may be reflected in any direct: : and with extraordinary effect. 
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THE SALT UF “i ORIDA. 


In 1829, the easterly half of the Island of Key West, consisting of a series of salt 
water ponds, was leased by the proprietors to the Lafayette Salt Company, who put 
up works on it, principally consisting of covered pans, after the plan adopted at Cape 
Cod and New Bedford, from which the company must have taken from 15,000 to 
20,000 bushels of salt annually, unti] 1846, when the hurricane almost entirely de- 
stroyed the improvement. The wreck of the materials was sold to Charles Howe, 
Esq., who bought the landed property and rebuilt the pans and vats. He also con- 
structed grounds after the manner of those in the Bahamas, from all of which he took 
in 1847 and 1848, an average of over 38,000 bushels. The years 1849 and 1850 were 
not quite so successful, from the wetness of the season; yet there was still made in 
those seasons an average of 20,000 bushels. 

The works were considerably increased in 1851, but from the unusual fall of rain, 
no more than 20,000 bushels were raked. In 1852, 500 acres were exposed to evap- 
oration, and it is believed that near 60,000 bushels have been made. 
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EMIGRATION FROM LIVERPOOL IN 1852, 


The emigration from Liverpool in 1852 surpassed that of any previous year, having 
amounted to 229,099 souls. The following facts, says the Liverpool Zimes, will en- 
able our readers to estimate the progress of emigration from this port during the last a 4 
twenty years :— af 

From 1833 to 1840, the number of emigrants from Liverpool varied from 10,888 
in the first named year, to 30,359 in the second. There was a steady increase during 
the whole time, but it did not reach 40,000 souls until the last year of the period. 
From 1841 to 1846, the first year of the potato famine in Ireland, the number of 


emigrants from Liverpool increased from 48,359 to 71,517. i 
Since 1846 the increase has been wonderful, as will be seen from the following 






















cabeanee ie cobedosnve FRED OED Sp rerccesccecccacces 174,187 
TSB. .cceccicvee eseceeece pe eS ee ee pear 206,015 
1849...... Eee es eeessecce ERUMURHE ABOD os cecccacesevencees« 229,099 






The emigration of 1852 presents some remarkable circumstances, both as relates to 
the nationality of the emigrants who sailed from Liverpool, and their places of desti- 
nation. 

In spite of Australian gold, the United States is still the country in which the | a 
greater part of emigrants seek for their new homes. Of the 229,099 who sailed from 1 
Liverpool in 1852 no Jess than 187,962 were bound to the United States. Nearly all 
the Irish, and most of the Germans sailed for that country, lured by the triple advan- 
tages of a short voyage, a small passage-money, and a re-union, on arrival, with im- i 
mense multitudes of their fellow countrymen. ; 












To Canada it amounted to....... 8,872 | Newfoundland........... isenws 52 
New Brunswick ...........00. $28 | Prince Edward’s Island........ we 51 
Nova Beas cs cb iccccccess wai 63 | And the West Indies........... 13 











The emigration to South Africa, from this port, was very small, only 91 persons 
having been found willing to encounter the Kaflirs. 

The increase in the emigration to Australia is the most remarkable fact, as relates , 
to the point of destination of emigrants, The whole emigration to Australia from all 
the ports of Great Britain, amounted in 1849 to 82,191, and in 1850 only to 16,087. 
In 1852 no less than 36,253 emigrants sailed for Australia from Liverpool alone. As 
the great majority of the emigrants to the United States were principally Germans 
and [rish, so the great majority of the emigrants to Australia were English or Scotch. 

The following is a view of the emigration trade of Liverpool in 1852, arranged in 
a tabular form : — 













PLACES OF DESTINATION AND NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS FROM LIVERPOOL IN 1852. 
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Uaiten Sate soe POT Pee RN soe bc bse si 88: 91 

South America ............ 847 | Sidney, New South Wales .. 4,018 

i065 54 60s ccddnace Fe. rer 29,378 

New Brunswick ........... 328 | Van Dieman's Land........ 608 

OE RS 6 a i ees ont ve 60 | South Australia ........... 2,264 
Newfoundland............. 52 a j 
Prince Edward’s Island.,.... 51 Total, in 925 ships....... 229,090 ee 
Wie MOGNOG, cao, ok cnn es 













A curious circumstance in connection with the emigration of last year is, that about iia 
31,600 German emigrants sailed from Liverpool in preference to sailing from Ham- ee 
burg, Bremen, Rotterdam, or Antwerp. 4% 
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OCCUPATION, AGE, AND NATIVITY OF CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE. 


A Vallejo correspondent of the Union gives the following statement of the ages, 
occupation, and nativity of members of the present Legislature and of the State of- 


ficers :— 
SENATE, 


PLACES OF NATIVITY. 8 from....... Pe ee . 


Pennsylvania........... ora OCCUPATION. 
New Jersey . 
Kentucky. .......0.:. die sbedewee Physicians...... sececenes 

Bee WOtk vsicccicvcssccvccscsios LAWYOTR. ccvcccscncees 

VEE cc cccvsne eaneeccecesess Merchants..... oo scccccacscenee 
BINOTS. oo oss cnvencceee eecesecs 
Printer ....... Coevvcecnves eves 
Ranchero..... covoces soeeveee vs 
Mechanic 


— com 2 CO = 89 





81 to 89 


ASSEMBLY. 


PLACES OF NATIVITY. 


MEE ¢ cnx teuentabbeecehs vane 
South Carolina......... 

at , SR er ree 
Pennsylvania..... Conaneone opeaer 
Indiana 


55 years of age. 
42 to 45 yeare. 
80 to 35 years. 
22 to 29 years. 


Single men........... eves oes 
SIMPYEOd RB: «5 0:0:45's0 acdw dans ‘ 
New Hampshire 

Ss sidmabininn tins beam ansie 
Kentucky ........ iemanesendemss 
Massachusetts ... 

Georgia 

New Jersey 

BE acccecbwcaedin a ingeniees 
Ea se bb aacaads gins 
SS EE meee A a jeticee 
California 

PG iis TaWs cidv wd Ua wes 


OCCUPATION, 


RPE oe, NE chad 
ia tik victs 's Cate ab siniacalacs 
Lawyers 

Physicians 

Farmers ........ ab Kincae ane vie wake 
Jeweler 

Civil Engineer........cceeee eeee 
PND. ..5 6 sie Rk Crees jean 
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OFFICERS OF STATE. 


Name. Nativity. Last residence. Occupation. Age 
John Bigler, Governor Pennsylvania. .Illinois....Printer.,.. 45 
S. Purdy, Lieutenagt-Governor .... New York.....New York .Merchant... 37 
W. S. Pierce, Controller. .........-+.0.: N. Hampshire . Missouri... Physician.. 33 
R. Roman, Treasurer. .........0ccccees Kentucky Texas..... Physician., 29 
W. Van Voorhies, Secretary of State ...Pennsylvania..Washington.Lawyer.... 29 
S. C. Hastings, Attorney-General New York.....lowa Lawyer.... 40 
W. M. Eddy, Surveyor New York,....lowa Engineer... 35 
J. G. Marvin, Superintendent of Public In- 
OtFUCHION . 0. oe ccceccccccccrccses .. Connecticut ... Penn Lawyer.... 37 


EUROPEAN EMIGRATION TO THE WEST. 


The report of the agent of the German Society at St. Louis shows an increase in 
the arrivals of German emigrants there, for the months of September, October, and 
November, 1852, over the same months in 1851, of 6,147. During the months of 
June, July, and August, 1852, 6,645 German emigrants arrived at St. Louis. The 
emigrants last arrived prefer the State of lowa for a settlement, and at least one-third 
of those arrived during the last year at St. Louis, made their way to that State, which, 
it appears, enjoys an excellent reputation in Europe. 
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THE POPULATION CENTER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The center of the Republic, according to a Cincinnati writer of the Zimes, is just 
west of the Ohio River, in Ohio, Dr. Patterson, of Philadelphia, calculated the cen- 
ter. In 1790, the center was near the line of New York and Adams County, Penn- 
sylvania. Then it passed into the edge of Virginia, bending towards the South—then 
ascended north into Pennsylvania; in 1840, it was a little east of Marietta, Ohio, and 
in 1850, a little west of the Ohio. Its course is said to be towards Dayton, and final- 
ly toward the mouth of the Missouri. 

The comparative population of the Ohio Valley and the Lake Basin is said to be as 
follows :— 
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OHIO VALLEY. | * LAKE BASIN. 



















ihn weninihe < 6.40; 1,500,000 | Western New York. ...... 800,000 

PE NR Ss ste cic we «ans 750,000 | Western Pennsylvania .. . 100,000 

Sths Illinois ......... esiee 760,000 | 3th Ohio... ....cccececees 500,000 

OS Oe 1,000,000 | 3th Indiana.............. 250,000 

Tennessee. ........ éia'bin w's 1,900,000 | 3th Illinois............... 250,000 

Western Virginia......... 800,000 | Michigan... .........see0- 450,000 ‘ 

Western Pennsylvania... .. 300,000 | Wisconsin ........... dag 850,000 i 
OS er 5,600,000 TRA Bit 2,700,000 i 





A portion of Alabama, in Valley of Tennessee, belongs also to the Ohio Valley ; ‘ 
so also do some other small districts. 
Cincinnati is put down as the commercial center of the Ohio Valley now, and ever 
to remain so. In the five months from September last, the Commerce of Cincinnati i 
has increased 50 per cent over that of the same period last year. ; 
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EMIGRANTS ARRIVED AT QUEBEC, 1848-52. 


The following table shows the number of emigrants arrived at Quebec since 1848 
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inclusive :— P 
1848: 1849, 1850. 1851. 1859. 
England....... Bie hia, kare s 6,034 8,980 9,887 9,677 9,276 
pO NS Gdhidevse - 16,582 28129 17,976 22,3881 16,988 
Cais kos Bowe be cous beh ss 8,086 4,984 2,879 7,042 5,477 
ME NUS. iN Ten ci cced iste ° 1,842 968 701 1,106 1,184 \ 
Oontinent.. ..........0. nea ee wean OS 436 49 870 7,356 



















Ce eee ccccccvecccces 27,839 38,494 82,292 41,075 89,176 
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It will be seen that a greater number have arrived from the Continent of Europe ia 
1852 than in any previous year. 







EMIGRATION FROM THE CLYDE. 


We subjoin a statement of the number of emigrants who left the Clyde in 1851 and 
1852, under the British emigration act :— f 







1851. 1859. 
PURO 5 656 osc cco'ns seas debust Paes 149 3,769 
I aes wo aea er eB Sie ai at, np 3,904 8,635 






NFOUE CHURNOD Soc c ccc kecb ences eee 
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In addition to the above, upwards of 8,000 emigrants passed in 1852 to Liverpool 
through the hands of the government emigration inspector at Glasgow, to join emt- 
grant ships at Liverpool, 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 








THE EFFECTS OF EUROPEAN WAR UPON OUR COMMERCE, 


From a long and powerful speech made by Mr. Cospen, at a late Peace Meeting at 
Manchester, which was attended by some six thousand persons, we take the following 
striking paragraph relative to the effects of a European war upon American Com- 
merce, The position is unquestionably a sound one. 





Now I have heard a great deal of trash talked, and have seen a great deal more 
written, about what is to be expected from the United States of America, if we de- 
clare war with France. Don’t deceive yourselves. America is not coming to put her- 
self in alliance with the Anglo-Saxon race to make war with France. (Cheers.) If 
you go to war with France, I tell you what the United States will do: the first thing 
they will do will be to assume a very bold attitude, and require you instantly to 
abandon that right of search which was claimed and exercised during the last war, 
and was left an open question even at the peace. Now, you will be obliged instantly 
to renounce the right of visiting American vessels. America will no longer allow you, 
with her tonnage now nearly equal to your own, to do what you did 45 years ago with 
impunity ; and what will be the consequence? America will carry on the Commerce 
of Europe. Do you think, with your navigation laws repealed—now, I invite the 
merchants of Liverpool, whose organs talk so glibly of war, to pay attention to what 
I say—do you suppose that, with the navigation laws repealed, if there is a war be- : 
tween France his England, and our narrow seas swarm, as they will, with privateers ‘ 
having letters of marque—many and many a stout steamer built on the Atlantic shores 
coming over here with letters of marque to seize as prizes your merchant vessels—do 
you suppose that under such circumstances, anybody would be such a fool as to send 
one ounce of freight under the British flag? Would not the insurance be some 20 or 
30 per cent more than the insurance of some American ship? and who in the world, 
do you think, could carry on competition in any commodities, if he had to pay 20 or 
39 per cent more than those who brought their goods in any foreign ship? What 
must be the effect instantly of war? Your ships must leave your harbors and go and 
enter themselves and get registered either as American ships, or Dutch ships, or Ham- 
burg ships, and be anything but English ships ; then you may bring your commodities 
here under some other flag, and what will become of the shipwrights uf Liverpool, 
when all the English ships are gone and no others building? They may follow the 
ships, or they may go to the workhouse. (Hear, hear.) That is what will follow a war; 
that is what will come of the “high hand,” and “ pitching into France,” as the saying 
is. (Laughter.) And right well would the merchants of Liverpool deserve such a 
state of things, if they sanction such a course of policy or encourage that tone of the 
press which invites provocation and war of thatkind. Though we have not sufficiently 
thought of what a war would do for ourselves, have you ever considered what effect 
it would have upon this district, this busy hive which subsists entirely upon the indus- 
try that is employed upon the raw material brought from abroad? It would bea 
very different thing to throw the country into distress now, for the want of the raw 
material, to what it was some 60 years ago, for our capital has increased four or five 
fold, and our consumption of the raw material has increased some eight or ten fold 
from what it was in those days. Don’t listen to those papers which talk about “ pitch- 
ing into” France, and don’t delude yourselves with the idea that the United States 
will ever come to help the English in any war that may be carried on. The Amer- 
icans are too shrewd to fight other peoples’ battles ; when you find them fighting it will 
be for themselves. (Cheers and Laughter.) 


RAN eee 


THE LEAVES OF THE COFFEE PLANT A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE BERRY. 


The Singapore Free Press recommends the use of the coffee leaf as a substitute for 
the berry. The sensible writer appears to be an English planter of the Dutch settle- 
ment of Padang, in Sumatra, where the coffee plant has been cultivated for several ‘ 
generations, and where it is now produced in larger quantity and of better quality i 
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than in any country of the Malayan Islands, Java excepted. The coffee plant is an 
evergreen large shrub, which yields a profusion of leaves, and bears fruit for about 
twenty years. The leaf, and even the twigs, have, in a minor degree, the same stimu- { 
lating and exhilarating property as the berry, and its habitual use by the natives of : 
the country, agricultural Malays of very simple habits, and little amenable to innova- 
tion, shows that they at least find the coffee leaf to make a wholesome and agreeable i 
beverage. The introduction of this article into our consumption would, we cannot i 
help thinking, be a benefit to the poor and to our colonial planters. In order to render { 
coffee leaves marketable for European consumption, we fancy the best mode of prep- ' 
aration will consist in subjecting them to the same kind of manipulation as tea under- ; 
goes, and jor this purpose it would probably be expedient, at first, to employ, for in- 
struction, Chinese skilled in the art, such men as Mr. Fortune lately brought from the 
northern provinces of China, to Upper India. The leaves of coffee, neither fleshy or i 
succulent, are even more easily dried than those of the tea; and being larger and more ' @ 
abundant, while the plant itself is more easily reared than tea, and embraces a much 
wider geographical range, it is certain that they might be sold at a lower price than 
the poorest Bohea. It may be added that the leaves so prepared would not be amen- 
able to the charge of adulteration so often urged against the ground berry. The sub- 
ject is worth the attention of planters, traders, and consumers. 





























A FUNNY COMMERCIAL TRANSACTION. 


The Mining Register says “it will be some time, if not longer, before we shall 











awaken the echoes of our quiet sanctum with a laugh so irrepressible as a guffaw 
which has just escaped us, at a mercantile anecdote inimitably related by a German i 
friend :”"— 







An old fellow living at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, sent to a business correspondent at 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a large consignment of cotton stockings, and at the same time, | i 
to another correspondent at the same place, an equally large consignment of cotton [a 
nighteaps, the product of his own manufacture. He wrote to each the price at ' 
which they were to sell, but the sum designated was found to be too large, of which 
fact they took occasion to inform him. He yielded a little in his demand, but still 
there was no offer for his fabrics. Again he writes, in reply to other letters of his ! 
correspondents, naming a yet smaller amount; but weeks elapse, and yet no sales. At ; 
length he writes to each correspondent to make some disposition of his manufactures ; i 
if they can’t get money for the.n, at least to exchange them, no matter at what rea- 

















sonable sacrifice, for any other goods. Under these instructions, the stocking factor . 
ealls upon the nightcap-agent, both unknown to each other in connection with their 4 
principal, and “names his views;” he wishes to exchange a lot of superior cotton 

stockings for some other goods; he is not partieular what kind, as the transaction is 1 
for a friend, who is desirous of “closing his stock.” The man at first can think of 
nothing which he would like to exchange for so large a supply of stockings; but at 4 
length a bright thought strikes him. “I have,” said he, “a consignment of cotton : 






nighteaps from an old correspondent, which I shall not object to exchange for your i 
stockings.” The bargain was soon closed. The stocking-factor wrote back at once 
that he had at length been enabled to comply with the instructions of his principal. 
He had exchanged his stockings for “a superior article of nightcap,” in an equal quan- 
tity, which he was assured were likely to be much in demand before a great while! 
The next day came a letter from the nightcap-agent, announcing his success, and 
appended ¢o the letter was a big bill for commissions! As Yellowplush would say, 
“ Fanzy that gent’s feelinks.” 
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A BUSINESS GIRL. 


We are well acquainted with a young and very handsome girl, says the accomplished 
editor of the Merchants’ Ledger, who has the principal management of a large mer- Poy 
cantile establishment in a flourishing country town, who visits different cities alone, 
stops at hotels, purchases supplies of dry goods, hardware, china, groceries, shoes, nick- 
nacks, and all multifarious saleables which make up ‘‘a stock ” in a miscellaneous store. 
She gives notes, makes contracts, all such business as belongs to her; and we have 
never yet learned that she has sacrificed one iota of the dignity, admiration and re- 
spect, which are her just due as a young, amiable, and very pretty woman. 
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MERCHANTS AND SHOPKEEPERS IN HAVANA. 


Hiram Fotrer, Esq., Editor of the New York Mirror, who passed a few weeks in 
Havana during last year, in one of his interesting series of letters, says :-— 


“It is a well known fact that nearly all the merchants and shopkeepers of Havana 
are native Spaniards, and they are not only contented, but fanatica!ly devoted to the 
Spanish Government. A large proportion of this class came to Cuba as adventurers, 
and beyan life as clerks, on small salaries. After accumulating five hundred dollars, 
they would purchase a share in a joint-stock slave-trading company, and in the cuurse 
of a year or two, receive a profit in the shape of a dividend, amounting to ten thou- 
sand dollars, which sum, re-invested in the same business, soon made them million- 
aires. These nabobs then generally return to Spain to spend their ill-gotten fortunes, 
leaving a crop of clerks to follow in the footsteps of their inhuman predecessors. It 
is, perhaps, not generally known, that some of our New York “ Merchant Princes,” 
whose sudden wealth has been attributed to the sugar business, have derived their 
largest revenue from capital slyly invested in the slave trade. Persons who are curi- 
ous in such matters may learn further particulars.” 


Rene ae aeaeted 


ARCTIC WHALE FISHERY. 


Captain Penny, the eminent Arctic navigator, has at length succeeded, says the Lon- 
don Literary Gazette, in forming a company for prosecuting the whale fishery, and 
founding a permanent settlement in the Arctic regions. He designs to employ pro- 
pellers in whale fishing in the bays and inlets of Davis’ Straits. A colony is to be 
founded in the inlet known as Northumberland Inlet, or Hogarth Sound, in about the 
same latitude as Archangel. In this locality there are not only excellent fishing 
grounds, but great store of mineral wealth, especially of plumbago. The company 
will send out two screw steamers of 500 tons each, in the spring months, to the seas 
between Greenland and Nova Zembla, and later in the year the steamers wou'd start 
for Hogarth Sound, so as to arrive there before August. They would remain there 
until the ice forms in November, when they would return to England with the produce, 
leaving the setilers to prosecute the inshore fishery, and store up the proceeds until 
the return of the steamers in the spring. 


eee 


BRIEF MENTION OF MOTHER OF PEARL 


“Mother of pearl,” says Parker’s Journal, “is the hard, silvery, brilliant internal 
layer of several kinds of shells, particularly oysters, which is often variegated with 
changing ‘purple and azure colors. The large oysters of the Indian seas alone secrete 
this coat of sufficient thickness to render their shell available to the purposes of manu- 
factures. The genus of shell fizh called Pentadince furnishes the finest pearls, as well 
as the mother of pearl; it is found in greater perfection round the coast of Ceylon, 
near Ormous, in the Persian Gulf, at Comorin, and among some of the Australian 
seas. The brilliant hues of mother of pearl do not depeud upon the nature of the 
substance, but upon its structure. The microscopic wrinkles or furrows which run 
across the surface of every slice, act upon the reflected light in such a way as '0 pro- 
duce the chromatic effect. Sir David Brewster has shown that if we take, with very 
fine black sealing wax, or with the fusible alloy of D’Arcet, an impression of mother 
of pearl, it will possess the iridescent appearance. Mother of pearl is very delicate 
to work; but it may be fashioned by saws, files, and drills, with the aid sometimes of 
a corrosive acid, such as the diluted sulphuric or muriatic acid ; and it is polished by 
coleothars.” 


CONTEMPT OF THE BANK. 


A shop boy, having a very rustic appearance in dress and manners, entered one of 
the banks in Dundee, a few days ago, and, throwing a sixpence to the teller, asked, 
“ A saxpence worth o’ fardins.” The teller very politely replied, “I can’t doit. 1 
have not so many.” Shop-boy—“Gie’s back my saxpence, then,” The boy, on open- 
ing the door to leave, looked over his shoulder, and, staring at the teller, exclaimed, 
“Sic a bank!” Next day he had occasion to visit the same bank, and on being asked, 
amid the laughter of the clerks, “If he got his saxpence worth o’ fardins !” replied 
contemptuously, “Ay did L I got them in a little pie-shop.” 
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1.—The District School as it Was. By the Rev. Warren Burron. A New Edition. 


There are works thrown off at a heat which the writers themselves never after- 
wards equal, which take the world by surprise and defy imitation in their peculiar 
rts. Such was Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, such Lockhart’s Valinus, such this 
ife-like sketch of the ancient New England School. Overfluwing with quiet humor, 
full-fraught with sympathy for childhood, its distinction from every book of the sort 
is, it places the reader in the midst of the busy scene, and makes it all move before 
him, in perfect truth, yet vivid life. One’s own. hand smarts with the biting ruler 
again, or aches with the punishment of holding the big Bible at arm’s length. One's 
voice trembles at going through the word of terror “ abomination,” or gets hoarse at 
defying all pauses in the loud reading lesson, Suddenly the scene changes, and we 
are leaping like young colts homeward, or absorbed in an eventful snow ball battle, 
or crouching contentedly over the simmering dough-nut. The rusticity of the lan- 
guage adds reality to its descriptions, City youths should study this District School, 
that they may know what country life is; our word for it, they will thank us for this 
introduction, and will place the new friend by the side of old Crusoe as a treasure not 
to be spared from the library of youth. 


2.—General History of the Christian Religion and Church. From the German of 
Dr. Aucustus Nreanper. Translated from the first revised, and altered throughout 
according to the second edition, By Josera Torrey. Third Edition. Vols. 3 and 
4. 8vo., pp. 623 & 650. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 


These two volumes comprise the third, fourth, and fifth of the original work. This 
translation of Torrey is the only good one which has ever been made of Neander’s } 
great work on church history, or rather we should say, of the history of the Christian H 
religion, The importance of this distinction as it relates to the true character of this 
work is great. Four the author regards a church as consisting of any number of per- 
sons who are, in heart and in spirit, one in love and obedience to God. The fundamen- 
tal point of work therefore, consists in a history of the development through centuries, ; 
of this oneness of heart and spirit, so far as it is indicated by the circumstances, con- 
dition, and doctrines of Christianity, from the earliest period. All that information 
which is comprised under the term of a church, such as its liturgy, its forms of prayer, 
its officers cc., receives no further mention than is necessary to throw light upon his } 
leading idea. Dr. Neander comes under that class who are now generally denominated 
“evangelical” writers, which, as we understand it, comprises all who believe in the ; 
inner life of Christianity. These volumes contain all of the work written by the q 
author. It was his design to have added another volume, bringing the history down i 
to the period of the Reformation. Doubtless much material was collected for this ; 
purpose, but he did not live to perform the task. There is no question of the great 
value of this work. Its aceuracy, its masterly ability, its calm and copious argument i 
upon every doubtful point, its richness of learning, and sincere and honest spirit, place a 
it, in our estimation, before all other works on this subject. 
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8.—Comparative Physiognomy, or Resemblances between Men and Animals. By 
James W. Reprievp, M. D. Illustrated by 330 engravings. 8vo. pp. 334. New 
York: Redfield. 
This author has used wonderful industry to develop, or to point out the resem- 
blances of some features and postures of men of peculiar stamp of character with the 
features and postures of certain classes of animals, Some of the resemblances are 
very striking. But after all they amount to nothing. The animal, throughout all the 
orders of its kingdom, has resemblances. So it 1s with the orders in the intellectual 
world, or vegetable world. These mere expressions of features are curious with all 
those who would like to see how much some men’s faces resemble those of dogs, or 
bears, or birds, or frogs; but beyond this it is all stuff and nonsense. 


4.—Home Treatment for Self Abuses. A practical treatise. By R. T. Tratt, M. D. « 
12mo., pp. 117. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 


5.—Gus Howard: Or how to wina Wife. By the author “Minnie Gray.” Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 8vo., pp.200. New York: Garret & Co. 
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6.—Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by Lorp 
Joun Russert, M. P. Parts 1 and 2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The memoirs of Ireland's noblest. poet, compiled from his own journal and corre- 
spondence, forms one of the most interesting books of the day. Its publication has 
been commenced in a very fine style, in a series of numbers, by the Appletons. The 
editorship, by Lord John Russell, consists chiefly in a compilation, and we have Moore 
speaking and writing of himself at every page as we proceed. The interest and 
truthfulness of the picture of the poet is hightened by this mode of presenting him. 
The numbers thus far are full of attraction, and one lingers over the tender letters of 
Moore to his mother with admiration of the warm and pure heart of the son and the 
warm and confiding affection of the mother. 


7.—English Items: Or Microscopic Views of England and Englishmen. By Mart. 
F. Woop. 12mo., pp.351. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Few young writers have met with as favorable an introduction to the public, as was 
the fortune of this spirited writer, in his previous volume entitled “ Letters from the 
Continent.” This volume is equally meritorious, The English character is handled 
with unsparing severity, yet with a rigid truthfulness in the statement of facts, which 
adds to the sting. “ English Writers,” “ Manuers,” “ Devotion to Dinner,” “ Sixpenny 
Miracles,” and many other peculiarities in the original “John Bull,” are shown up in 
that style which it has been customary for the English writers to apply to America’ 
It is a book which will make an impression. 


8.—The Lofty and the Lowly ; or good in all and none all good. By M. J. McInrosu. 

2 vols, 12mo, pp, 323 and 299. New York: D, Appleton. 

Few works of fiction which have recently been issued are more deserving of peru- 
sal than these charming volumes. The scenes and characters which are delineated in 
them are to be found both at the North and the South; the good and the bad in each 
are not overlooked. There is no work on Northern or Southern life so just, so truthful, 
so entitled to confidence, and yet so adorned with the graces of literature, as this one. 
At the same time it is highly interesting and attractive. 
9.—Lady-bird. A Tale. By Lavy Grorerana Futtertox. Three volumes in one. 

12mo. pp. 828. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This is one of those pictures of English life which will always be read with pleasure 
and profit. The elegant cultivation displayed in the characters, the force of violent 
passions to overcome all restraints, and the tendency of the pure and genial influ- 
ences of society to soften and elevate its members, are developed in these pages 
through the network of an interesting and attractive story. 

10.—A First History of Greece. By E. M. Sewert. 18mo. pp. 358. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. 

The history of Greece is presented with great simplicity and clearness in these 
pages, by an author who has been a most successful writer of books for young people, 
as well as others. For schools and academies it must be a very desirable work. 


11.—Light and Shade; or a Young Artist. A Tale. By Anna Harnrerr Drury. 
12mo. pp. 267. New York: D. Appleton. 
This is an admirable tale, abounding in strong and impassioned scenes, some of 
which possess uncommon pathos. It represents the trials and conflicts of life with 
great truthfulness, and is written with much spirit and eloquence. 


12.—Hints to a Layman. 16mo. pp. 67. Philadelphia: C. G. Henderson. 


This is another of the volumes that have been called forth by the discussion which 
has been excited from the appearance of the volume entitled “ New Themes for Pro- 
testant Clergy.” Itis a brief work, written in an excellent spirit, and although sug- 
gesting but few thoughts bearing upon the discussion, it is worthy to be read with the 
others. 


13.—Family and School Monitor and Educational Catechism. By James Henry, Jr., 
late Superintendent of Common Schools in Herkimer County, New York. New 
York: George Savage. 


The author of this volume seems to fully comprehend the philosophy of teaching, 
and attaches to all the faculties—physical, moral, and intellectual--just that degree of 
importance that each requires for its free and fair development. It should find a 
place not only in all our school libraries, but in the hand of every student. 
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14.—History of the State of New York. By Joun Romeyn Bropneap. 8vo. pp. 801. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

Mr, Brodhead divides the history of New York into four parts. The first opens 
with its discovery by the Dutch in 1609, and closes with its seizure by the English in 
1664. It comprises, also, the early history of New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vania, and, to some extent, that of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. The 
second begins with the ascendancy of the English in 1664, and ends with the cession 
of Canada to the English in 1763, by which all the Northern Colonies in America be- 
came subject to the British crown. The third reaches from the treaty of Paris in 
17638 to the inauguration of Washington as President of the United States in 1789. 
The fourth embraces the annals of the State from the organization of the Federal 
Government. The present volume contains the first of these periods, during which 
many of the political, social, and religious elements of New York had their origin. 
The author has enjoyed rare opportunities for the preparation of this work, and he has 
improved them to the best advantage. His official position secured for him access to 
every quarter worthy of research. The commencement of the work is adequate to 
the expectations raised by the facilities afforded, and the result will doubtless be a 
history in which the citizens of the State may justly feel a degree of pride. 


15.—History of the United States from the Discovery of the American Continent. 

By Geo, Bancrort. Vol. 5. 8vo., pp. 459. Boston: Little & Brown, 

The contents of this volume extend through the period from 1763 to 1766, when 
the immediate causes of the Revolutionary War came into existence, more particu- 
larly the Stamp Act. Introductory to these important measures, the volume presents 
a survey of the continent of Europe, and especially of the European mind, its inde- 

endence in judgment and its political principles. To this follows a survey of Eng- 
and and its dependencies, upon which the more important subjects connected with 
our own history are brought forward in due order. The reader is constantly forced to 
admire the clear and distinct manner in which popular principles are held up to view, 
and their progress and expression is traced from period to period. All this is‘clothed 
in rich and flowing diction, and embellished with passages'of striking eloquence, which 
makes this work, in truth, the History of the United States. 


16.—Hand-books of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By Dronystus Larpner. 

Second course—Heat, Magnetism, Common Electricity, Voltaic Electricity. Illus- 

trated by upwards of two hundred engravings on wood. 12mo. pp. 450. Phila- 

delphia. Lea and Blanchard. 

It has been the aim of the author in the preparation of this work, to afford satisfac- 
tion to those who desire to obtain knowledge of the elements of physics without pur- 
suing them through their mathematical consequences and details. It is more particu- 
larly designed to inform in physical and mechanical science, the medical and law stu- 
dent, the engineer and artisan, as well as persons who have entered upon the active 
duties of life, and are still desirous to retain and improve their knowledge of the gen- 
eral truths of physics. 


17.—Chemical Field Lectures for Agriculturists. By Dr. Juxius A. Srockuarpr. 

Translated from the German. Edited, with notes, by James E. Trescurmacuer, 

12mo., pp. 242. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 

In these pages some of the leading principles of agriculture, which have fer the 
last few years been prominent subjects of discussion, are treated with much ability. 
One of the chief among these is the use and value for vegetation of nitrogen, in its 
practical form, aramonia. The author’s views on the principal points of the prepara- 
tion, action and values of manures, their consolidation and perfect protection have been 
highly approved. To these may be added his exposition of the value of guano, the 
influence of its residuum as a food for cattle and a manure. 


18.— Chambers’ Pocket Miscellany. Vols.8, 9, and 10. 16mo., pp. 179, 180, 186. 

Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Adriance & Sherman. 

Each of these volumes is complete in itself. Their contents are misce!laneous, but 
quite interesting and instructive for general readers. They are well written, care- 
fully and judiciously prepared, and of the same meritorious order as Chambers’ other 
popular publications, 

19.—A Sequel to the Female Jesuit; Containing her Previous History and Recent 
Discoveries, By Mrs. S. Luxe. 12mo., pp. 197. New York; M. W. Dodd. 
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20.—Spain : Her Institutions, Politics, and Public Men. By 8.T. Wats. 12mo., 
pp. 399. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

Few countries in the world are richer in their resources than Spain. But in the 
hands of her present rulers she will steadily grow more contemptible. This was Na- 
poleon’s opinion, and time has only served to confirm its truth. Until the popular 
element is allowed to spread through all ranks and orders, there will be little to in- 
terest or instruct the American within her borders. The volume before us is quite com- 
mendible as a book, and presents things to us as they appear toa somewhat dispas- 
sionate eye , but the author has not studied or perhaps understood his subject, and his 
book fulls very far short of what a work on Spain should be. 


21—Ruth. A Novel. By the author of “Mary Barton.” 12mo., pp. 400. Boston: 

Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

This is a tale of more than ordinary merit. It exhibits the strength and fortitude 
imparted by correct principles, enabling their possessors to encounter the struggles of 
life with success, while those who are devoid of them are too often borne down in the 
strife. It also presents us with many pleasing pictures of the grace and mellowness 
produced in the true and genial spirit, by the lessons of the world. The style is clear 
and forcible, and the interest of the story is well maintained. 


22.—Essays on the Poets and Other English Writers. By Taos. De Quincey. 12mo,, 
pp. 296. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

The essays in this volume treat of the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Gold- 
smith, Pope, and the prose of Godwin, Foster, Hazlitt, and Landor, They are written 
in that same thoughtful and pleasant style which is peculiar to this admirable writer. 
We are under great obligations to the publishers for bringing out the charming works 
of De Quincey in such an excellent taste. His rank among the modern British Essay- 
ists is deservedly high, and his writings possess an interest which is neither momen- 
tary or evanescent. 
23.—The Poetical Works of Henry Alford. 12mo. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

These poems are mostly fragmentary, and have been written at different periods 
during many years. Some of them possess much delicacy of thought and skill in 
expression, while there are others which appear quite diluted and feeble. The vol- 
ume should be thoroughly revised and extensive portions of it omitted, as of no more 
merit than cords of poetry which issue from the American press, and are written by 
native authors, The author seems to be interested in the republication in this 
country. 


24.—The Holy Bible, According to the Douay and Rhemish Versions, with Haydock’s 
Notes Complete. Nos.8 and 9. New York: Dunigan & Bros, 
This is probably the finest edition of the Bible which has been issued in this coun- 
try. The paper is excellent, the type large and distinct, and the plates and embel- 
lishments very fine. 


25.—Hear!-Drops from Memory’s Urn. By Miss 8. J.C. Wuirriesey. 8vo., pp* 342° 
New York: A.3S. Barnes & Co. 

This volume consists of a large number of brief poems, many of which have ap- 
peared before in print. The author of them is a copious and successful writer, and 
has done great service to her sex in the conduct of the Mothers’ Magazine. Her poems 
possess much delicacy and tenderness of sentiment, and are always elevated, pure, 
and excellent in thought. They must doubtless find a cordial welcome among her nu- 
merous friends. 

26.— Guide to Roman History, from the Earliest Period to the Close of the Western 
Empire. By Rev.J.R. Brewer. 18mo., pp. 474. New York: ©. 8. Francis. 
The works of Dr. Brewer have been highly commended abroad, for their excellent 

adaptation to educational purposes. This Roman history has been revised and suited 

to use in all the schouls of the United States. 


27.—The Ocean Born. A Tale of the Southern Seas. By Stuart A. Copmun. 8vo., 
pp- 100. New York: Bunce & Brother. 


28.—Ugly Effie: Or the Neglected One, and the Pet Beauty and other Tales, By Mrs 
Carouine Lee Hentz. 8vo., pp. 369. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. 
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29.—Annual of Scientifie Discovery ; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 

1853. ak Bi the most Important Discoveries and Improvements in Mechan- 
ics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, dc. Edited by Davin A. 
Weuis, A.M. 12mo.,, pp.411. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


This, the fourth annual volume of “Scientific Discovery,” similar in design and char- 
acter to the English Year-Book of Facts, embraces a great variety of information on 
the various topics indicated in the title-page quoted. The whole is classified and ar- 
ranged in a satisfactory manner, Appended to the volume, we are furnished with a 
list of recent scientific publications, classified list of patents, brief obituaries of emi- 
nent ecientific men, notes on the progress of science during the year 1852, dc. Among 
other matters of interest in mechanics and the useful arts, the editor has introduced 
our description of “ Ericsson’s Caloric Engine,” the most accurate that has yet been 
published. It is an interesting and valuable work. 


30.—Philip Doddridge, his Life and Labors: a Centenary Memorial. By Joun 
Srovcatoy. With an introductory chapter by James G. Miatu. 12mo. pp. 222. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


This is an elegant and rather extensive sketch of the leading circumstances in the 
-ife of a man of considerable talent and much eminence among the Congregational 
order of Christians in England a century ago. All who find pleasure in perusing the 
ives of men of piety will welcome its appearance. 


81.—The Finland Family ; or Fancies taken for Facts. A Tale of the Past for the 

Present. By Susan P. Connwett. 16mo. pp.292. New York: M. W. Dodd. 

In these pages it has been the aim of the writer to illustrate the value and beauty 
of practical piety, by an attractive exhibition of its salutary influence amid the daily 
duties, and cares, and common incidents of life. For this purpose she has selected 
that peculiar phase of mental habits by which fancies are often taken for facts, or in- 
cidents conimon to daily life are regarded as omens of good or ill to those before whom 
they occur. 


82.—The Summer and Winter of the Soul. By Rey. Erskine Neatz, M. A. 16mo. 
pp. 281. New York: M. W. Dodd. 


The title of this volume is chosen to designate instances in the lives of the devoted 
and the self-denying, of spiritual declension and of spiritual triumph, which may serve 
to act as beacons, warning the self confident, and cheering the desponding. Some of 
the instances presented are those of Claudius Buchanan, Irving, Mrs, Sherman, Mrs. 
Sherwood, Francis Jeffrey, Caroline Fry, John Sterling, &c. 


83.—A Fortnight in Ircland. By Sin Francis Heap, 12mo. pp. 216. New York : 

G. P. Putnam. 

This tour in Ireland is marked with all the peculiar traits of its author. Rapid, 
observant, pointed, and practical, the author seizes upon the strong points of Irish life, 
and sets them before us with much vividness and force. This volume forms one of 
the numbers of Putnain’s Semi-monthly Library. 


$4.— Punch’s Prize Novelists: the Fat Contributor—Travels in London, &c. By 

Wa. M. Tuackrray. 12mo. pp. 306. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Thackeray’s pen loses none of its rich and genuine humor in these his latest efforts. 
They are as lively and agreeable as any thing he has written. 
85.—Anna Hammer. A Tale of Contemporary German Life. Translated from the 

German. By A. H. Guernsey. 8vo, pp. 127. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

One of Harpers’ library of select novels and a great story. 
86.—The British Colonies, By R.M.Martiy. Parts 40 and 41. New York: John 

Tallis & Co. 

The embellishments of these numbers consist of a map of “South Africa” and one 
of “ Natal and Kaffraria.” The subject of the text is a continuation of the history of 
the colony at the Cape of Good Hope. This is unquestionably the most valuable 
work on the British Colonies before the public. 


37.--Mr. Brown's Letters toa Young Man about Town, 12mo. pp. 255. 
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88.—The Canada Directory : containing the Names of the Professional and Business 
Men of every Description in the Cities, Towns, and eg Villages of Canada; 
tegether with a complete Post-Office Directory of the Province; a Directory to 
Public Offices, Officers, and Institutions ; a variety of Statistical and Commercial 
Tables, exhibiting the Population, Trade, Revenue, Expenditures, Imports, Exports, 
Public Works of Canada, and a variety of other Useful Information brought down 
to November, 1851. By Rosert W.S. Macxay. Montreal: John Lovell. 


The title-page quoted above gives a concise and at the same time comprehensive 
idea of the contents and character of this work. Its value, in view of the commer- 
cial and other relations to the citizens of the United States, is scarcely less in import- 
ance than to the people of the British Provinces. It is evidently prepared with much 
care, and its details may be relied upon for their accuracy. The compiler, Robert W. 
Stewart Mackay, Esq., was the first to introduce anything in the form of a directory 
into Canada. The Montreal Directory was established by that gentleman in 1843, 
and is continued annually. The Quebec City Directory is published once in two years. 
His other works on Canada and Canadian subjects are, we believe, well known to 
those who take any interest in such matters. 
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89.—The American Slave Code in Theory and Practice ; its Distinctive Features shown 
by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wituram Goopett, 
author of the “Democracy of Christianity,” and “History of Slavery and Anti- 
Slavery.” 


The author of this work has brought together, under distinct heads, the laws of the 
several slave States, and the decjsions of courts relating to slavery in the United 
States; but this is not all, he has seen fit to comment upon and illustrate these laws 
and decisions in a manner that cannot fail of eliciting from the friends of the “ pecu- 
liar institution ” the severest denunciation. Stripped of this extraneous matter, which 
would of course impair the interest of the work in the judgment of the Abolitionist, 
it might be useful to those who wish to understand the precise bearings of the “ Slave 
Code.” As it is, we imagine the circulation of the work will be in a great measure 
confined to the anti-slavery portion of the public. But we have said enough upon the 
delicate topic here treated—should we say more, it would perhaps displease both sides 
of “our parish,” and that might cost us the loss of a few readers. 


40.—The Stones of Venice—The Foundations. By Joun Rusxin. With illustrations 
drawn by the author. 8vo. pp. 435.. New York: John Wiley. 


In these pages will be found a very accurate and reliable account of the details of 
early Venetian architecture. The author is of opinion that no building in Venice, 
raised prior to the sixteenth century, has been free from essential changes in one or 
more of its most important features. Many of them present examples of three or 
four different styles, and in many instances the restorations or additions have gradu- 
ally replaced the entire structure of the ancient fabric. The early Venetian archi- 
tecture iliustrates the history of the southern Gothic, The text is accompanied with 
numerous illustrations in line mezzotint, on steel, with mixed lithographs and wood 
cuts, as seemed best suited to the subject. 


41.—The Art-Journal for February. New York: George Virtue & Co. 


The embellishments of this number consist of two plates, entitled “Fair Time” and 
“The Angler Home,” from pictures in the Vernon Gallery ; also“ Westminster Bridge,” 
“An Artist Ramble from Antwerp to Rome,” and a large number of finely executed 
cuts, all of which display that elegance of taste which characterizes this Journal. 


42.—The Holy Bible, according to the Douay and Rhemish Versions, with Haydock's 
Notes Complete, No.10. New York: Dunigan & Brothers. 
This is one of the finest editions of the Scriptures which has been issued in this 
country. The text is brought down, in this number, to “Kings, 4.” Each number is 
embellished with a very handsome plate. 


43.—Boydell’s Illustrations of Shakspeare. Part 30. New York: 8. Spooner. 

In this number we have the title-page, the preface, and the contents of this eplen- 
did work, arid a large plate of “Queen Charlotte” of England. The entire series 
form one of the most expensive and successful attempts to illustrate Shakspeare which 
has ever been made. The restoration of the original plates has been very perfect, 
and the style in which they have been published is truly superb. 
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